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From the grey and grim bethels of Science, 
Squats ugly, and meanly designed, 

With its triple unholy alliance 
Of Matter, Mechanics, and Mind, 

That pretends with a ruler and compass 
To plot out the soul of mankind. 

From such arabesques dodecahedral, 

Sham symbols of life and its lore, 

I return to the old-worUt cathedral 
That a new race of prophets restore. 

Where the starved soul may wonder and worship 
The visions it harboured of yore! 


CLOVDESLf:y BRERETON, 



im^QBOCTION. 


IvrUNOLcxiiSTs are curiously slow in adjusting;’ 
(heir science to the conclusions of an tlin >1)01014)'. 
In the days of Mannhardt and Tylor, when civili'/-a- 
lion was regarded as only some four or live thou- 
sand years old and it was currently supposed llmt 
a period not more than ten times as lon}>' had 
elapsed since humanity was represented by a forest 
ape, it was natural that the lower ra('(*s should be 
looked upon as the near ancestors of the hij4;her, 
and tliat tlie beginning's of morality and ndi^ion 
should be sought in the ( ustoms and superstitions 
of the savage. Indeed, it was long supposed that 
|)eopl(*s were still extant who had not yet l(*arnt 
to sp(‘ak and were* igne)rant of lire'-use*, anel the 
writings of Avebury and others of his school show 
that wlien the* fast aerumulating evielenee* provexl 
its falsity, the belie*f was ne>t abanele)ne‘el witlie)Ut 
reluctane'e. Intrinsie'ally, the*re was little te) che)e)se 
be*twe*e*n sue h a e'e)n('eptie)n e)f human e*vohitie)n anel 
the* e)ld Usherian notion that the* worlel was e're*ate*tl 
in B. C. 4(K)4 and that all the* arts anel s('ie*ne'es liad 
descended te) us fre)m the survivors e)f the* l^'loe)eI. 
It ce)uld not matter grexitly te> the wiele*r e'one'lusie)ns 
whether man was re*garde*d as 5e),(X)e) ye*ars e»ld /i' 
emly as 5,(xx). But althemgh with the* advance* of 
kne)wledge these* puerile estimale*s e)f human anii- 
cjiiity have been expanded, neithing has ye*t be*e*n 
de)ne to readjust ethne)logie'al ide*as te) the larger 
scale. 

If, as Sir Arthur Keith and other antlire)- 
pe)logists tell us, it is two hundr(*d thousand years 
since man even of the mexlern Iuirope*an type ap- 
peared on earth, what becomes of the accepted 
assumption that the lower salvage is “ primitive?” 
The epithet has ceased to bear any intelligible 
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meanihg. If it is intended to imply that the condi- 
tion of the Arunta as we now see him resembles 
that of our own ancestors of, say, eight or ten thou- 
sand years ago — and such is the major premiss of 
all ethnological reasoning — the absurdity is mani- 
fest. The twentieth century savage is every whit 
as modern as the twentieth century Englishman, 
and to argue from the present condition of the one 
to the past condition of the other is obvious fallacy. 
If anything can be certain in such speculations, it 
is that in physique, mental ability, and culture, 
the Indo-Germanic man of io,(xx) years ago was no 
less dissimilar from the Papuan or Melanesian of 
that time than are th(*ir respective modern descend- 
ants. Nevertheless, the tradition of the Mannhardt- 
Tvlor s('hool is still maintained by Sir J. G. 
I'razer, Professor F. B. Jevons, and others, who 
do not scruple to ascribe a recent origin to beliefs 
whi<'h, if their assumptions be corrcrt, must hav^e 
been ent(‘rtained by humanity for close upon a 
million y(‘ars — and entertained by races of widely 
dissimilar capacity, history, and environment. It 
was not so very long, in Mannhardt's opinion, 
since men were so ignorant that they could not tell 
the difference between a woman and a tree,^ while 
others have assured us that an oak-god was 
originally wcjrshipped by the Indo-Germanic races, 
and only gradually supplanted by a sky-god, 
bei'ause the oak lay nearer to their held of vision 
than the sky ! This was very well when science 
regarded man as the grandson of the anthropoid, 
but what are we to make of such notions now ? 

The truth is that science has been loo long 
divorced from common sense. Deceived by 
anatomical resemblances which prove no more 
than a physical relationship, anthropology jumped 
to the conclusion that man is descended from a 
simian ancestry, and his culture was thenceforward 
interpreted in accordance with a theory which was 


i Nro. 239. Berlin 1876. 
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never more than an assumption. Hut even a 
cursory examination of the features whicii 
distinguish man from the ape will shew lliat the 
llieory is not only unable to account for 
human evolution but is blankly incompatible with 
the facts. Nothing but failure has attended the 
efforts to derive the specific human differentiae 
from simian models. No ingenuity can discover 
the germs of religion and morality in apedom. 
Language, whatever its origin, cannot possibly 
have been evolved out of animal grunts 
and howls. Fire-use is abhorrent to the whole of 
animate nature save only man, and it is monstrous 
to credit a semi-brute with so amazing an 
invention. To find any tnaci^ of agriculture 
in the lower world we must go to the ins(M't 
kingdom, but even the Darwinian will shrink 
from suggesting that humanity inh(*rited the 
art of tillage from the ant. In a word, notliing 
than distinguishes man from the ape can be r(‘('og- 
niz(*d as a simian bequest, and th(‘ sources of the 
human differentuc must therefore be looked for in 
some other direction. 

This question of cultural evolution is crucial. 
Man, it is universally acknowledged, ow(*s his 
pr(*-eminenc(‘ in Nature not to any bodilv 
superiority— in strength and agility, indeed, he 
is greatly inferior to the anthropoid— but 
solely and wholly to his psychic rapacity. It 
is his mind that has made him lord of all creation, 
and anthropologists themselves acknowledge that 
his mental gifts have been acquired at the expensi* 
of his muscles. Now all the specific human 
differentia? — religion, morality, language, fire-use, 
agriculture — are psychic attributes or connote 
psychic capacity, and these are the features that 
distinguish humanity from apedom. ft follows 
that the secret of human as distinct from simian 
evolution can never be revealed by comparative 
.anatomy but must be sought in the psychic or 
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metaphysical sphere. Victorian simplicity, which 
found no difficulty in regarding thought as the 
secretion of the brain, was conscious of no such 
necessity. Most of us have out-grown that primi- 
tive philosophy, but the man of science still lags 
behind and argU(‘S from surface similarities to 
noumenal identity. Once upon a lime, he tells us 
in (*ITect, there was a cart which rolled and rolled 
along, till in the course of ccMituries it gradually 
(‘volved a horse to draw it. And yet he hits ceased 
to b(*li(*v(" in mirach* ! 

I^Vom the biological standpoint tin* (‘volution 
of man from the ape* is nothing l(*ss than miracle of 
tlu* most astounding order. It is a veritable 
(T(*ation cx niliilo; it can be ascrib(‘(l to no known 
or imaginable (\ause; it has no parallt‘1 els(‘w]u‘n* 
in Nature. No such advanea* can be tracrnl in the 
develoj)ment of the dog, horse*, elephant, or 
whatnot from their Mioe'ene ance*stors, but the 
anthropologist sees no unr(*ason in lumping 
simian-human evolution into the same category. 
Latelv, ind(T(l, a dawning sense of the* absurdity 
has begun to shenv itself in sciei. title e irclecs, and 
Profe*ssor Patrick (ieddes, .Sir Oliver I.odge, and 
others are* timidly suggecsting that human evolution 
is the fruit of e'onscious effort. Daily e*xpe*rien('e* 
e'onvine'es us, in fac't, that in the individual ('ase 
effort towards sedf-improvement is the* sole me‘ans 
of progress, nor has anyone yet explained why the* 
rule should have been otherwise in the distant 
past. Hut to this very lunir it is no small under- 
taking for a man to overcome his animal nature, 
even although he has partly transcended the animal 
condition. How stupendous an ende*avour then 
must have been required of Dryopithecus or 
Pithee'anlhropus to raise himself out of she*e*r 
bestiality ! 

Effort, too, me\ans psychic, not physical, 
causation — and what was the incentive that spurred 
the ape-man to this more than Herculean task? 
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No explanation is attempted, no tlieory advanced 
to accciunt for tlie missinj^ motive-power. 1'lie 
evolution of man from the simian is recorded as a 
fac t without the scintilla of a suspic ion that it is 
both uni(|ue in Nature and incredible. It is a tali' 
of Hamlet without the Prince* of l)(*nmark, of 
locomotives without sti*am, arc'-lii^hts withoui 
c*lc*ctric'it y, motor-c'ars without pc'trol. Now rc*c'c‘nt 
advance* in scic‘nc'e is attributable j)rinKirily to a 
L;Towin<; awarene'ss of the* e'omple‘xity of Nature*. 
\\die*the*r it be the* formation of il(‘W-clroj)s or ot 
atmosj)heric' d(*|)re*ssions, the law of gravity c)r tiu* 
c'onstitution of matter, rc'searc h i‘ve‘rvwlu*rc* clis- 
c'losc's an imsiispc'Ctc'd intric'ac'v in the* j)he‘nomc‘na 
and the old simj)le‘ e*\planations have* bc‘en clis- 
c'arded. 1'hc‘ir place is takc*n bv hypothe‘se‘S o- 
e*ver inc're'asin^ subtlety, continually rc*vised, 
re*c'onsiclc‘re*cl, and rc*statc‘el, until the* imagination 
fails and thc'orv e*vaporatc*s into me*taphysic'al 
cliscjuisition. Only in the* scie*nc'e* of man and hi'^ 
c'iviliziition, the* most impe*ne*trable* of all our 
])roblems, doe*s the* olel happy simj)li('ity pe*rsisl. 
Man is a |)romot(*el a|)e*, his c'iyilization a clc‘ye*lop- 
me*nt from savage* caillure*' c'an any but a lunatic' 
doubt it? C'hc*mist, aslronome*r, ele'ctrician, 
and the* re‘St hayc* be'j^un to n*ali/.c* the* 
compl(*xity of llu-ir problems and to adjust 
their sp(*culations there*to; but the* anthro- 
pologist still dwells sere*ne* in a world of obvious 
facts and se*lf-evident explanations, all un(a)nscious 
that he* has tre*spasse*d into a land of the* profound- 
e*st mystery. Time and c'ducation alone can c“n- 
lar^e* his mind and convineo him of his c*rror. 

Man as he inte*re*sts his fc*llows is a 
psychic bein^, not a biped mammal, and 
to trac^e his true history there*fore* we* must 
study his me*ntal achie*ve*me*nts, not his bonf*s, 
arteric's, and muscles. No doubt, psychic e\- 
pressie)n has always b(*en limit(*d and conditionc'd 
by physical equipment, just as it is to-elay. So too 
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were Mendelssohn’s sonatas and Wagner’s operas 
limited and conditioned by the instruments a: 
tlieir command. Hut the student would make 
little progress towards understanding those com- 
positions who r(‘stricted hims(*lf to tracing the 
dev(‘lopment ()f the piano from the spin(‘t or tlie 
vif)lin from the lute, and others might suspect that 
he was prosecuting his iiujuiries in the wrong 
dir(‘Ction. TIk^ parall(‘l to anthropf)logical re- 
S(*ar('h, though not entirely fair, is close enougli 
to define our meaning. In both cases the irujuirv 
is vitiat(‘d by an i<^noralio elenchi^ the evid(‘n('(? 
is irrelevant, and tin* infcMences are fallacious. 
What is needed is a th(*ory of man quii man, not 
qua animal, and fossil bon<\s ran n(‘\'er supply the 
n(‘C(‘ssarv data. 

In the following papers \\v projxise to con- 
sider human evolution from tin* cultural stand- 
]X)int. It is n(‘c(‘ssary to begin by r(‘vi(*wing th(‘ 
irrationaliti(‘s of current scientific doctrine and to 
prov(* tliat on the anthropologist’s own showing 
tin* simian anc(‘Stor is a figment of the imagina- 
tion. That is (‘asily done, and if the reader will 
('on sent to be guidiHl bv reason instead of a 
priori assumption, he will find litth* ditliculty in 
reversing the accustom(‘d seriuenc'e and crincluding 
that man is not the descendant but the parent oi 
the a|)(\ Acrepted ideas as to human evolution 
will thus be transformed, and it will be seen that 
the fai'ts of cultural d(*veIopment, irreconcilable 
with the scientific account of human origins, fall 
naturallv into place in this alternative conception. 
Finally, the suspicion will arise that tln^ traditional 
beliefs, could they be rightly understood, may not 
be so wide of the mark as science would have us 
suppose. The self-r(\specting man, at anv rate, 
should W(*lcome a pathwav of escapi* out of a 
superstition which equally robs his past of dignity 
and reduces his hopes of futurity to despair. 



HUMAN ANCESTRY. 

1 . 

W’orks on aniliropology coinnionly contain a 
plate clepietiiii; half-a-clozen simian, anlhropoidal, 
and human sUeU*l(MKs arranged in an aseending 
series from monkc'V to man, and e\hil)iting tlieir 
(lose anatomical rt‘seml)lan('(‘s. TIk* |)laiisible 
siK'eession is designed to show that humanity 
tra('(‘S its desc ent from some* lowly tribe of anthro- 
poids, and it was supposed for a time* that the* evo- 
lution was etfc‘c led at no very distant date. Latc'i* 
r(‘searc'h however, in partic ular thc‘ discovery of 
remains which proved that high(*r man was the 
conlcanporary of c ortain bc'stial savag(‘s, obligcnl 
the anlliropologist (o ('onc'c“de a grc*al(*r anticjuity 
to the human sjx'c ies, whose* more* aclvanc'(‘d types 
are now admitted to have made thc‘ir appearanc e 
on earth at least two hundred thousand y(*ars ago. 
Ibit the main conc lusion has remainc*cl unshakc‘n, 
and the dc*S( c‘nt of humanity from .some* kind of 
ape* is universalh h(*ld by men of sc ienc e* as a 
truth beyond the j)ossibilitv cd cjuestion. 

It ma\ therefore se(*m audac ious to deelan* 
that this wc‘11 established doc trine rc*sts on a 
simple fallac’N, but such is in fact the ca.se*. 
I Inman d(‘.sc cni as eon('(*ived by the anthropolo- 
gist is set out in the diagram printed as our 
fronlis|)iec'(*, whicdi has b(*en c'oj)ie(l with minor 
modirieations from the n(*w' c'dilion c)f K(*ith\s 
Anliiiiiily oj Man, Monk(*vs, apes, and mc'n are 
shown as c'ollatc*ral des('<*ndants from an unknown 
ancestor wiio inhabit(*d tliis earth in tiu* Hocene 
Age*, thrc'c* to five million yc*ars ago. Of this 
primc‘val par(*nt wa*re begotten first the* New 
World monkeys, then the* Old World monkeys, 
th(*n the* siamangs and gibbons, later .still the 
great apes, and finally the various races cjf man- 
kind, all being ccjusins more or less nearly related. 
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But the important question is, what was the 
nature of their common progenitor ? Strange to 
say, no inquiry has been directed to the point. 
It is taken for granted that the original Primate 
must have been a simian. But this denizen of 
the Lower Eocene was a million years older than 
any ape and several hundred thousand years 
older than any monkey; that is to say, he dwelt on 
this earth for countless centuries before the simian 
typ(; was evolved. How can he have been ape or 
monkey ? 

Iwidenlly, then, the doctrine tliat men and 
apes are tin* offspring of a common simian ances- 
tor asks us to regard the child as older than the 
parent. If Tom, Dick, and Harry are the sons 
of John, Dick ( annot be Harry’s father. It would 
be legitimate to speak of the common simian an- 
('estor only if monk(‘ys, apes, and men stood in 
(lir(*('t lineal succession, but the notion is incompat- 
ible with (he evidence and the anthropologist 
never tires of repudiating it. On (he facts as 
stated the doctrine cannot be seriously entertained. 
It is a mere survival of Darwinian entheasm. 

Darwinism. 

Th(‘ simian ancestor owx*d his popularity to 
the philosophy current in scientitic circles half a 
century ago. The then universal persuasion that 
minil was the by-product of matter and evolution 
an advance from atomic simplicity to molecular 
complexity led the biologist to look for an equally 
easy progression in the world of life. Monkeys 
standing lower fluin man in the scale of Nature, 
it followed of necessity than man had been devel- 
oped from the anthropoid, just as the bird had 
been developed from the reptile, and the explana- 
tion of the process was found in natural selection 
working through the gradual accumulation and 
transmission of minute variations. But it present- 
ly became apparent that natural selection might 
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cuiuscrve but could never originale a variation, 
that minute variations are not a('i uinulal(‘(b and 
that parents do not transmit acquir(*d (haratlers 
to tlieir olTsj)ring. 'File Darwinian explanation 
was thrown into confusion, C'ontimmlal biologists 
indeed pronouncing^’ it lit only for tlu^ lumber 
roomd nt)r could all the ability of Spenc(‘r and 
Lewes save it from destruction. Hut partly be- 
cause' of the prides taken by his count ryiiKMi 
in Darwin’s Li'e'nius, ehielly beeause the* old 
mati'rialism still ruh*s the'ir thoughts, this redorm- 
ation in ideas has bee'n slow to imj^rc'ss ilse'll on 
l^aii^lish men of scieMice. Tlu‘y cannot ('oiu'civc' 
of any other kind of evolution than tlu‘ mcH'hanic'al 
suct'ession which alone th(‘y ret^ard as lawful. 
F'pigenesis and mutation are susjXM't, purposive 
adaptation (thouj^h it can be witnessetl in the* la- 
boratory) is r(‘sent(*d, and (wen a partial subordi- 
nation of matt(‘r to mind is felt to Ix'ara disaii'nM*- 
abh* taint of tcdeoloj^y. No doul)!, matt(*r its(*lf 
has dwindh'd to a mcdaphysical abstraction — but 
what is to become of science if wi' cannot trust our 
own five sense's? Away from us tlu'se idle ima^'- 
inin^s, and as for anthropology, led us stand 
fast by the manifest, the inc'vitable, the* inexpUL;- 
nable truth that man is dc'sc'endc'd fi'om the aj^c* ! 
Neverth(d(*ss, the philosophy is false. "Fhc* verv 
idea of evolution is teh'oloc^ical,^ while* as for 
human origins, to what doe*s man owe* his supre*- 
macy if not to mental cause's? There* is an alte*r- 
native thc'ory e)f his pare'ntaj^e* that has not ye*t 
su<;'^este‘d itself to the scientific' brain. Anthro- 
poid means like a man, not like* an ape*; may not 
humanity Iiave d(*srendexl from a thTfe*re*nt kind of 
man ? The hypothesis at le'ast dese*rv(*s e*xamina- 
lion. 

1 Fleischmann. Die Darwinischc Theoric, 339. The book 
was published in 1901. 

2 F. C. S. Schiller. Riddles of the Sphinx, 180; Arthur 
Tbemson, Stfstem of Animate Nature, 344; Oliver Lodge, 
Making of Mant 41 , etc. 
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The Eocene Ancestor. 

Dayton is so far in the right of it that the 
simian ancestor is not to be thought of as a logi- 
cal possibility. Despite the vast period that lias 
elapsed since the original Primate trod tliis earth, 
it is not difficult to arrive at some less irrational 
notion of his character. Sir Arthur Keith’s diagram 
makes it abundantly clear that this long-vanished 
being, whatever else he may have been, was cer- 
tainly neither ape nor monkey. If not human, 
lie must have belonged to some extinct type in 
whicli the potentialities of all his descendants were 
combined, and the fact entails an important in- 
ference to whicli attention will presently be in- 
vited. But we have no right to assume a fourth 
unknown species until it has been shown that none 
of the others will meet the case. Man cannot be 
a promoted ape, but the ape may possibly l)e a 
degraded man, nor is it hard to prove that vsuch 
is the necessary inference from the data. Even 
on th(5 scientific showing the common ancestor 
contained at least the germs of humanity, and the 
fact is by itself enough to lift him out of the simian 
cat(‘gory. It is due to his dignity therefore that 
he sliould be spoken of as Homo primigenius in- 
stead of Homosimius precursor, and in future we 
shall use the name. Meanwhile, if it can be 
clearly apprehended that modern anthropology 
oblig<\s us to conceive of the original Primate as 
possibly human but certainly non-simian, much 
will have been done towards ridding the world of 
an unhappy superstition. 

2 . 

What then does the evidence require us to 
predicate of Homo primigenius? This much at 
any rate is beyond question ; he was the superior 
of other early mammalians in three important res- 
pects, namely, intelligence, vigour, and adapta- 
bility. These are all psychic qualities. The 
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first needs no emphasis, for the mental capa- 
city which has enabled man to acliieve liis 
unchallenged supremacy over the rest of ani- 
mate nature must have been noticeable even 
in his earliest origin. The Eocene Age was that 
in which the tiny cerebra of reptiles, birds, and 
fishes gave place to the larger brains of the mam- 
malia, especially the Primates. It may thus be 
said to have witnessed the birth of intelligence*, 
and our ancestor was in the forefront of the iu‘\v 
development. vSc'condly, the ])rogenitor of a race* 
whose numbers far exc'eed those of any otlu*r 
mammal must have been blessed with excc'ptional 
vigour; and, thirdly, he must have surpassed his 
companions in the adaptability which has allowed 
his descendants to fill the earth and adjust them- 
selves to the widest varic*ties of soil and climate. 
If these three (pialities be r(*garded as the* expr(‘S- 
sion of a single gift, we may say tliat the lu)C(‘nt‘ 
ancestor was conspicuous above all other animals 
for his superabundant vitality. 

So much for ffomo primigenius hims(*lf. 
The next Cjiu^stion is, in what relation do his dc\s- 
cendants stand to him? In wliich of them 
is he most adc*(juately r(*])resented — who arc* 
his rightful heirs? vSir Arthur Keith’s dia- 
gram shews that in a number of c'ases — Dryo- 
pithecus. Pithecanthropus, Koanthropus, the Nc*- 
anderthalian, ilie Rhodesian, and others omitted 
from our copy for simplicity’s sake — the ' stock 
came to an abrupt end. Discovery is steadily add- 
ing to the list of these extinct branches, the past 
year or two having brought us knowledge of the 
Tarings anthropoid (Australopithecus), which 
would probably be shewn as branching off from 
the parent stem between E and K. These creatur- 
es, together no doubt with many others of whom 
no trace survives, were in existence in the late 
Pliocene, as well as the extant simians and anthro- 
poids, the four chief types of present-day human- 
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itv, and tl)e recently extinct Tasmanian. But 
n(‘itlier Neaiuhn'thal man, l^illdown man, Rhodes- 
ian man, nor 'I'asmanian man was the lineal an- 
('eslor of an\’ extant ra('e. They W(*re offshoots 
from the main stem, lik(* I )rvo]:)ilh(*('iis, Palai'o- 
|)ilhe('ns, and tlu‘ olh(‘rs. 

1)k(;k\'i:ic\tks and I'aili kks. 

Now wh\' did they l)(*('.om(^ (‘xtind ? \\"e 

('annot sn|)j)os(‘ that (*a(“h (»f llu*s(‘ yarioiis ^cmera — 
and sona* of tluan wcaa* \sid(‘ly distrihuled — was 
swej)i olT th(‘ (‘arth by a sp(*('ial ('atac'lysm. flu^ 
onl\ rea.sonahh* answ(*r is that with \\hi('h the 
d asmanian snpplios ns. I'lan’ di(al ))e('aiise th(‘y 
('oiild not liye, and tluA' ('onld not lixa* Ixx'aiise the 
aiaesiral vitality fail(*d llaan. Th(*y d(‘('ayi‘d in 
intelli^(‘n('e, vigour, or adaptability — j)robably in 
all three, and Professor Arthur d'homson th(‘n‘- 
fore calls them human failur(‘S. ddie answer is 
adc<|ua((‘, nor n(‘ed w(‘ search tor any other. \\\‘ 
may take it then that tlu‘se human failures were 
(k'stroyed by natural S(‘le('tion, that is to say, by 
int(‘rnal inability to ('ojx* with (‘\ternal exiiLi(‘n('i(‘S. 
ddi<*y had lost the {pristine yitality and adaj)tabil- 
ity ; lhe\’ had falUai awa\' from th(' anr(‘stral stan- 
dard and ('ould no Ioniser maintain themselves. 
In other words, we are led to lh(‘ important concdu- 
sion that Neanderthal man and his fellows were 
ih’ . 

But others besi(k‘s tin* Nixindtn'thalian, the 
Ja\'an, and the Rhodtesian must (oira* within this 
ca(ec:(>r\ , iirst and fortanosl tin* d'asmanian, who 
has j)erished in our own tim<*s owin^' to the same 
faihiia* of vi(alit\'. And not lu‘ alone, but all the 
ba('kward |^(‘oj)l(*s whos(‘ numbta's are swiftly dimi- 
nishing' bt‘for(* lht‘ iruairsion of their civilized 
br<‘thr(m and who must soon join the ddismanian 
in (“xliiKMion. ddiere is reason to believe that the 
lower sa\'a^'<*s wen* decreasinjL;' ir: n timber lono- be- 
fore tlu* advent of the while man, nor can all the 
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care b(\st()\V(‘d on them by missionaries and others 
retard their doom, but the detail is immaterial. 
None of tliem has [)res(*rved the vitality of their 
|{o('ene anc(*slor ; they cannot even bear lrans[)lan- 
tation to a bett(*r environnuMil. All ther(‘fore art* 
d(*i;(*n(‘rates, and some f(‘\v tlioiisand yt'ars ht'nt t*, 
when Professor K(*ith’s diai^ram ('omt*s to bt* re- 
drawn, the Australians, Hushm(‘n, N(‘j^ritos, \ ed- 
dahs, and otlier Iowl\' |H*oj)l(‘s will bi* sh(‘wn aloni^’ 
with th(* 'fasmanians as having come to an t‘tul 
within otir own t'pot h. 

Al‘i:S AND Moxkias. 

Put tilt* ari4inn(‘nl is not yt t (*xhausled. I( 
iht* lower savaj^’es are d(‘*;(‘nt‘rati‘S, so too must be 
the ap(‘s, th(‘ j^ibbons, and all iht* monk(*y tribt*. 
'J'ht* ('onstitutional d(*li('acy of thest* ('r(‘atur(*s is 
notorious, and tlu‘y havt* so far forft‘il(‘d th(*ir 
adaptability that th(*y ('an no lon^(*r maintain 
th(‘ms(‘lvt‘s (*x('(‘pt within small — in tlu* c ast* of tin* 
ap(*s vet')' small - ar(*as of tht* i‘arlli’s siirfat't*. 
Wdiat dt*scentlants of tht* t'ommtm an('(‘stor sh(*w 
so t4'r(*at a falling-oil' from his vigour, prolifa' 
j)ow(*r, and capa('it\’ of withslandiiij^' all sorts of 
('limatt* as the sparse bands of gorillas, oranj^s, 
and chimj)an/(‘(*s o('cup\'in^ a f(*w rt*stri('tt*d spots 
in W’est Afri(\a, Sumatra, and Porneo ? Near(*.>t 
to m.an in intellii^cnt t^ and j.)hvsi('al ('onlirmat ion, 
they art* furtlit*r from him in vitalit\' arid adajjta- 
biliiy than almost any oth(*r mammal. Pi lt\sst‘r 
de^Tet* tht* same may lx* said of iht* nionI<(*ys, 
whose* diminution in int(*lli<4t*nt'e is nf>l t'ompt'nsa- 
t(*d by th(*ir <4reat(*r numb(*rs and wid(*r ran^t*, and 
who sh(*w tht* same intolerant'e of chan^’e. Nor 
is it lt*<:(itimal(* to credit them with ^n'att*!* physi- 
cal resemblance* to the e'ommon ancestor than their 
pithe*e'oid e'ousins, for th(*y divt*rj:;(‘d from the* 
parent st(*m at a time when the plasticity of form 
was at its maximum, and wt* have* no m(*ans of 
kmowin<^ fre)m what monstrous inle*re'ours(* lhe*y 



may nol Iran* llitar clesmil. This nnicli is clear, 
tlial in r(*sp(*(i of llu* qualities whieli liavc cnabl(*(l 
man to (*slablish himself in Arctic snows, (l(*solate 
plains, <l(*nsi‘ for(‘Sts, storm-swept islands, bleak 
mountain rani^(*s, and swelt(‘rini4' tropical vall(*}\s, 
the monk(*ys, ap(‘S, and loW(‘r savajLi'(*s ha\’e fall(*n 
far away from tiu* an('(*slral level. I'hev are all 
dejLi(*n(*ral(*s, and tin* fact is |)rov(‘d b(*yond tlu* 
])ossil)ility of ('avil when W(‘ r(‘memb(*r that the 
aiK'estor possess<*d, but tlu* ap(*s and monk(*ys 
lia\’(* lost, th(* potentialities now made manif(‘st in 
higher man. 

3. 

It is a ne<'(‘ssary iidVri'iaa* from tla* for(*^'oin^' 
('(msiderations that at tin* pn*S(‘nt day tin* ha)C(‘n(* 
aiK'estor is better n*pr(‘S(‘nt<‘(l in hi^h(*r luimanitv’ 
than in an\’ of his oth(*r d(*s('(‘ndants. I'lu* ('on- 
chision is str<nii;l\- su|)port<*(l l)\’ tlu* (*\'iden('(‘ of 
anatomy and (‘inbryolo^y . In I'hv Prohlcjii oj 
M (ill's . 1 acc.v/ry' the distinj^uished bioloi^ist Pro- 
l(‘ssor W'ood Jones has pointed out tliat th(* Dar- 
winians committed tlie mistaki* of ar^uint;' from 
the likeness(‘s betW(*en human ami simian ana- 
tom)' and for{Li(‘ttin^* the e(jually important unlik'e- 
nesses. Idken(‘sses may be due to ('onv(*rjLien('e, 
a tend(*ncN' which produces similar modihcations 
in unrt*lat(‘d animals subjtM't to similar conditions 
(,)f lif(*. Comparison should therefore* l)c* r(*stricted 
to car(‘full\' s<*lected features and the* lik(*nesst*s 
('h(*ck(‘d by balaia'in^' iheaii against tlu* unliken(*ss- 
es, but IluxK'V and his fri(*nds took no such pre- 
('aution. Man, continues Mr. Wood Jones, difT- 
(*rs from a|u*s and monkeys in three general direc- 
tions. Ib* lacks certain simian specializations, he 
has devel<)|)ed distinctive characters of his owai, 
and h(* has retained a lar^e number of primitive 
features which the apes and monkeys have lost. 

1 A lecture delivered in 1918 and published by the 
S.P.C.K. in pamphlet form. 
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Without eiu'uinhuriu” these papers witli teehui- 
ealities, it will siiflua' to say that ihe human 
tonL;ue, nasal hon(\s, kidneys, and \erinit'orni ap- 
p(‘ndix arc‘ far more primitivt* than those of tlu! 
simians, and that in tlu* disj)osilion of certain 
arteries and musel(‘s (he human l)(Kly approxi- 
matc‘S (o some of the lowta* mammals rather than 
to tlu^ otIuM* Primat<‘S. Major 'riiomas ('herry, 
y\. n., ('onfirms these statements, addin*; that (he 
devt*lo|^m(*nt of our t(*eth eonHii ts witli tlu* (lu'ory 
of man’s d(‘se(*nt Irom (lu* anthropoids and that in 
the important fuiK'tions of i^rowtli and imMaholism 
(Ik' human hotly is w holly different from that of the 
ap(\s. ' ll(^ joins with M(‘ssrs. W'ood Jon(\s, 
Lani^don Brown, and otluas in lintlini;' our neart'st 
liviniL;' r(‘lativ(‘ in 'Tarsius, a tin\ litth* li'imir d(*s- 
(■('luled from the I.ower hauaMie, at whic h nanote 
epoc'h it had alnauh gained its pecailiar speciali- 
zations; and Mr. W^xxl Jon(‘S further points out 
that wh(*r(‘as tlu' anthro|)oids do not app<*ar 1)(‘- 
lor(‘ th(‘ Mio('en<‘, man’s mairer ('ousins Para- 
])ithecus and Propliopithecais oceur in the hax'ene, 
wh(*n man himsc'lf must have orit;ina(('d. 

TvMinnoi.ociV. 

d'he emhiw olo^ical evidenc c* is y(‘t more sii;ni- 
lliant. Th(* l)(*lief that man’s upright stature was 
a late aetjuisition is one of the* inf(*r(*nc('S from 
assumplion so common in modcaai scienc'c. ft 
is ('ontradicted hv tlu‘ (hw’elopment of the foot, 
saws Mr. Wood |on(*s, the iLi'row'tli of tlu* human 
hxMus j)rovin^' that our am'estors walked erect on 
their (w'o f(*(*t as far bac'k as wc* ('an trac'c their his- 
tory. Tlu? (jiiic k appearance of tlu* brain is (*v'*n 
more important. The notion of human desc(‘nt 
from tlu* simian, writ(*s f)r. W. II. Duckworth, 
“is not ('onfirmc'd bv the* (*mbryonic history of 
man, for th(*re tlu* growth of tlu? brain is by far 


‘ Science Progress, July 1920. 
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the most distinctive feature. The evidence, indi- 
cates tile early acquisition of a large and pre- 
sumably active brain.”* Humanity cannot have 
inherited this gift from any bestial ancestor. For 
some unstated reason Professor Keith makes little 
reference to tlie embryological evidence, merely 
noticing various anatomical features retained by 
adult man but present only during the foetal life 
of tlu* ape. But he mentioiis one extremely 
signiiicant fact, without however drawing the legi- 
timate infer(‘nce from it. “There is a close super- 
i'u'ial resemblance,” he writes, “beween the skulls 
of man and anthropoid ape during infancy and 
childhood. The brutal and distinj^uisbing features 
appear on the ape*s skull during the years of 
growth/"^ 'file fact is of (ardinal importance. 
rnl(‘ss th(* settled principles of embryology be cast 
asi(l(‘, tliis late app(‘aranc(‘ of the distinctively 
brutal f(‘atiires is proof conclusive of their late 
acquisition. In other words, the development 
of tlie anthropoids shews that they are descended 
from a human or humanoid ancestor, from whom 
in the course of ages they have degenerated into 
their prestaU bestiality. 

It must a|)[^(‘ar then not only that man does 
not resemble the apes so closely as has been sup- 
posed, but tliat in many resj^ects his body is more 
primitive than theirs. In particular, his large 
brain ami upright stature have come down to him 
from his earliest ancestry, and in both of these 
features the anthropoids have fallen far away from 
the primeval standard. Almost without excep- 
tion all the indubitably human remains hitherto 
disi'overed have beea tlH)se of beings with 
a skull capacity about three times greatcT 
than that of the gorilla. In brief, the evidence all 
goes to shew that the mind to which man owes his 
preeminence is a bequest to him from the remotest 

* Prehistoric Man, 7 . 

- Antiquity oj Man ( 1925 ), 197 . 
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past, while the late appearance of scowling brow 
and prognathous muzzle bears witness to the ape’s 
degeneracy. 

Poisoning thic Wklls. 

In view of these facts a strong protest must In‘ 
uttered against the indefensible practice of pub- 
lishing imaginary portraits designed to shew that 
tlu‘ simian descent of man is established fact. A 
popular handbook issued a year ago ('ontains a 
plate displaying photographs of thr(‘(* mod(‘ls — 
one of Pithecanthropus, om* <)f I l(‘id(*lberg man, 
and one of mod(‘rn man — declaring rath(*r tlian 
sugg(‘sting that the third is desc cM'ided from tht‘ 
iirst through the scrond. Scit'ntilu'ally, and to 
th(» knowledge of those* who pr(*par(‘ tlu‘se plat(*s, 
this is downright fals<*hood, but the ordinary 
reader do(\s not know it and ac('(‘pts the portraits 
as demonstration. “I find no occupation l(*ss 
worthy of the sci(‘nc(‘ of anthropology,” writ(‘s 
Mr. Wood Jones, ”than the not unfashionabh* 
business of modelling, painting, or drawing th(*S(* 
nightmare products of imagination, and handing 
them in the process an utt(*rly false* value* of aj> 
])arent reality.” It is a deliberate* pe*rve*rsion of 
the truth, and the practice should be* re*j)n‘lie*ndetl 
and |)rose'ribed b\' every man <»f Sf'i(*nce*. 


4 . 

Anthrojiology, anatomy, and e*m bryology 
thus e^ombine* in proving that llomo primig(‘nius 
was a being with large* brain and u|)right stature*, 
and that the simians have* de*ge‘n(*rated from this 
high ancestral leve*l. We* now turn to e)the*r soiir- 
c’es of information. ♦ 

According to a universal tradition our first 
parents were* born into a happy land whe*re the*y 
subsisted on the bounty of a gene*re)us Nature, and 
toil, sin, and suffering were unknown. The 
Hindu calls this remote epoe h the* Age* of Truth, 
the Greek te*rmed it tlie Golelen Ag'c*, the Austra- 
3 
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lian savage speaks of the Alcheringa time, the 
l^ible of the Garden of Eden. Now in the Eocene 
Age this mythic paradise was an actual physical 
fact, not in some favoured corner of Mesopotamia, 
hut throughout the whole wide world. Four mil- 
lion years ago the continents had not assumed 
their present lengthwise disposition but encircled 
our planet in two great belts divided by the 
Nummulitic Ocean. ^ The great mountain ranges 
had not reared their heads, the Glacial Ages with 
their extremes of heat and cold were unknown, 
and on both sides of the central ocean the climate 
was mild and genial. The dense forests of the 
tropics had not appeared, but the fig, almond, 
breadfruit, walnut, and other fruit-trees flourished 
abundantly. The monstrous reptiles of the 
Mesozoic Age — the dragons of the slime — had 
perished, the carnivora of the Miocene had not 
arrived, the great apes were yH unborn. All 
Nature was fertile, calm, and pe^aceful. The 
denizens of this delightful country, says the great 
Italian anthropologist Sergi, dwelt amid sylvan 
glades watered by running streams and filled with 
the music of song-birds, with fruit-trees laden with 
their tempting burden, in a kindly climate which 
knew not want or hardship.^ In a word, the con- 
ditions (*v<*ry wlu*re were such as alone** could have 
furnish(*d a defene"e*less fruit-t*ater with a nursery 
in which his childhoe^d could be fostereM and pro- 
t(*cted. Such according to g(*ology was the 
Ii)o('ene Age, four million ye*ars age). vSuch ac- 
cording to tradition was the Garden of Eden four 
million yt*ars ago ! But the one is science and the 
other superstitie^n. w 

SciKNCK y\ND TrAOITION, 

At this point our case may be supported by 
evidence so remarkable that it may fairly be 

^ The ensuing description is borrowed from Professoi 
Scolt Eilliot's Prehistoric Man and his Story, 19f. 

2 Ibid, 85, 228. 
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called conclusive. A few years a^o (lie duration 
of the ages that have elapsed since the appearance 
of mammalian life was roughly estimated by Pro- 
fessor W, J. Sollas. Two or tliree thousand years 
earlier the autlior of the iMahabharata made a 
similar estimate c)f the ages that had elapsed 
since the creation of man. We give* both sets of 
figures : — 

iniOFP^SSOR SOLI;AS. t 

Koc'fiU'-Oligocoiit* Ago ... *2, too, (KM) yoars 

Miocciio Ag(^ ... ... t)(M),(HK) ,, 

Pliocoiio Ag(* ... ... o(K),(KK) ,, 

Plc'istoceiio Ago ... ... 400, (MX) ,, 

Total 4,2(X),(X)0 yvnia 
MAHAUHAHATA. 

1,728,000 years 
1,29(VKX) „ 

HOI, (MX) ,, 
432,(KX) ,, 

'fotal 4,320,(XX) years 

The ( lose similarity betW(H*n the two esti- 
mates, especially in the number of ag(\s, the rela- 
tive durations assiginnl to them, and the almost 
identi(\al Ujtals, is manif(\st on inspei'tion. Sure- 
ly this is e\id(*n((‘ compared with which the 
whole array of artefacts and fossil bones is so 
much rubbish? 1 low came Vyasa to anticipate 
our sc'ientilic contusions in .so recondite a matter, 
and whenc^e ( an he have derived his knowledge if 
iKJt fnjm the storehou.se of tradition ? His figures 
are supported by the facts of anthropology, ana- 
tomy, and embryology, and inasmiK'h as no mem- 
ory of the bax^ene Age or of man’s creation there- 
in could have been pr(\served unless it were an 
actual record of the truth, the tradition bears all 
the marks of autluMitic history. When the 

, The figures are taken from the first edition of the 
Antiquity of Man. In the later edition. Sir Arthur Keith has 
reduced them by about one-half, without however assigning 
any convincing reason for the change. 


Satya Yuga 
Tn’tya Y^uga 
Dvapara Yuga 
Kali Yuga 
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coincidence in figures is corroborated by an 
equally exact description of the conditions 
of life in Eocene times, tliere is no choice but to 
recognize that we are dealing with forgotten 
science, and the mythical creation of man at the 
beginning of that epoch — at the very period se- 
lected by anthropology for the first appearance of 
the human ancestor — deserves to be treated with 
the respect due to profound knowledge. 

The human ancestor was neither ape nor 
monkey; therefore he was man. If then no one 
has yet been able to locate his original home, it is 
because the Garden of Eden has been sought for 
in times two or three million years too late, and in 
this or that isolated corner of Asia ir. stead of in the 
earth at large. 

The New-Making. 

Nor is the evidence yet exhausted. More 
than one barbarous or savage people — the Aztecs 
in particular — have retained a clear recollection of 
the human failures. Not improbably the same 
tradition is recorded in (he text, “ There were 
giants in those days,’’ for the word translated 
giants may also mean abf)rtions or monsters, the 
prog(‘ny perhaps of the commerce between the 
sons of God and the daughters of men. Our nur- 
sery tale of Valentine and Orson — the animal- 
man is significantly called the Nameless one in 
the older versions — may be based on a reminis- 
cence of Australopithecus or Eoanthropus. A 
piece of evidence hardly less striking than that of 
the Mahabharata is .supplied by a tribe of Red 
Indian .savages. Form was plastic when mamma- 
lian life appeared on earth,* so much so that the 
several .stocks of simian.s, bovines, e(|uines, can- 
ines. and so forth were able to differentiate them- 
.selves into the variegated but stable types of tlje 
present day. Memory of this primeval plasticity 

• Avebury, Prehistoric Times, 565, etc. 
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is preserved in the Zuni Creation epic, wliicli des- 
cribes how all things were “ formative ** or 
“changeable-hy-will-inclined** in the days of the 
New-making.^ Berosiis and other early mytho- 
graphers hint at the same mysterious evolution, 
and even the wretched Arunta has a myth which 
teaches him that function prec eded structure ! 


5 . 

J"\)rm was plastic in the days of the New- 
niaking, and in the absence of anything to suggest 
the contrary, that distant epoch must be presum- 
ed to have witnessed man’s difTercsitiation into the 
strongly contrasted types now extant. Darwin 
could not account for it. As lie pointed out, phy- 
sically dissimilar races are found occupying simi- 
lar environments and following similar modes of 
life, so that the differences cannot be asc'rihed to 
external conditions.’ He hoped to find a partial 
(explanation in sexual S(‘lection, but tliis^is insufli- 
( ient to meet the ('ase; for beyond shewing a gem‘- 
ral susceptibility to sensual charms, the* savage is 
not too particular in his amours. vSir Arthur 
Keith’s diagram, in which the four niain stocks 
now extant are sluewn as dating from tlu* ( lose of 
the Pliocene, must not be misi'onstrued. It means 
that those stocks c an not have had an y more re- 
<'ent origin, not necessarily that they avctc separa- 
ted then. Tile origin of modern man is plac(*d 
some hundred thousand years earlier— Professor 
Thomson is willing to date him from the Lower 
Miocene* — and as Keith hims(*lf regards the Eu- 
ropean as half a million years in advance of the 
Arunta," we must go back to the (^arly Pliocene 
for their proximate egnmon aiuvstor. Now all 


1 F. H. Cushing, Zuni Creation Myths, 388. 

2 Descent of Man (popular edition), 305f. 

5 System of Animate Nature, 550. Undifferentiated 


humanity must of course be indefinitely older 
Antiquity of Man (1915), 500 


306 
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this is not only ^iK^ss-work, but ^uess-work biass- 
ed by the besettiiij^ determination of scientific 
men to restric t the antiquity of man within the 
lowest possible limits — a survival apparently of 
Bishop Tsher's inlluence. The estimates there- 
fore are minimal, nor can anything; but prejudice 
be allej^ed aj^ainst their (‘xlension. There is no 
reason why the four stocks should not have been 
differentiated in the lilocene Age, when form was 
capable* of easy variation. The variability itself 
precludes all hoi)e of discovering fossil bones 
belonging to that era, for plasticity implies 
a highly perishable skeleton, such as could not be 
(‘xpected to endure for more than a few hundred 
yivirs. 'File evolution of man must have been at 
least as slow as that of the lower mammals, and 
in (his as in other matters then‘fore science would 
do wc‘11 to r(‘ly on reason instead of sense-eviden('e. 

• 'Fiii*: Disckksion. 

The liypothesis that man existed in the Eo- 
cene Ag(‘ not only accords with human dilTeren- 
tiation but explains two other mysterious facts for 
which the* counter-theory does not pretend to 
ac count. I low came man to disperse himself 
about the c*arlh, and what cause or causes led hin) 
First to abandejn fruit-cxiting in favour of hunting, 
and then to abandon hunting in favour of iigricul- 
turc*? Our romances of llomosimius all start 
from the assumption of a fc‘c*ble frugivorous mam- 
mal oc('U])ving some favoured region in Central 
Asia or elsewhere. Why did he lc*ave it? His 
primeval home must have bc*en genial and fertile, 
for he c'oulcl not have maintainc‘d himself in any 
less kindly conditions; why then did he wander 
abroad to desolate rt^gions of ice and snow, hot 
pestiferous forests, bleak deserts, lonely oceanic 
islands? If pressure of population forced him to 
emigrate (but neither apes nor monkeys are so 
affected), surely he would at least have confined 
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himself to places not wholly unlike that to which 
he was accustomed ? Hut no ; for some incom- 
prehensible reason his near descendants set about 
establishing^ themselves in every corner of the 
earth, no matter how inclement or inhospitable. 
And having* j;‘ot tlu^re, they never thought of 
going away again ! 

Imposstblk Journkys. 

Hut how did they accomplish tliesc* extraordi- 
nary journeys? How did a set of infra-savages 
make tluMr wav from M<‘sopotamia to Ciireenland, 
SibtM'ia, Alaska, C'entral Afric'a, tlu* Fiji Islands, 
'Fierra dt*l P'ii(‘go, the Andamans, Japan? Like 
th(‘ ap(\s to whom h(‘ is decaned so nearly r(‘lated, 
llu^ low(*r savage does not wander but abides al- 
ways by Ids familiar home*, amid tlu? conditions to 
whic'li la* is acciistoiiKHl.' lie* dares not wand(‘r in- 
deed, for like the <apes again triinsplantation to a 
different, <‘ven a bett(‘r, environm(‘nt isciuickL' 
fatal to him.' Why then did the* Ih)t(K'udo of 
tro[)ical l^ra/il wand(*r down to the* ic'e-bound 
c rags and pr(*c'ipirc*s of C'apc* Horn, and how diil 
he* survive* the* change*? Man crc*pt ove*r the 
f*arth, says Aved)ury,‘ but the* airy c'vasion is 
nc*ither scie*nr(* nor ce)mmc)n sc*nsc*. An arc h.angel 
might I1y but he c'(*rtainly eoulel not cTe*e*p from 
Ireland to lc'c*lanel or from vSamoa to F'astc*!’ Is- 
land. That man was in oc'c'uj)ation c)f all the! 
c*arlh be*fore* its surfac e* assumeel its pn*se*nt con- 
formation is proved bv his e*xisting dislributiofj, 
and it is gratifying to tin* writer that a view main- 
tained for half a lifetime can at length 
claim some measure* of se'ie*ntiric' support. “ We 
cannot aerount for the distribution of modern 

* Prof. Sollas’ statement to the contrary in Ancient 
Hunters in true only of the more advanced races. 

Descent of Man, 284 f. Changed conditions of life, says 
Darwin, seem to be the most potent of ail causes of extinction 

» Op. cit. 563. 
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human racial types as seen at the dawn of history,** 
writes Professor Keith, “ unless we presume that 
they have been evolved in or near the regions of 
the earth which they now occupy, or did occupy 
at the beginning of historical times.*** But Pro- 
fessor Keith again forgets to draw the inevitable 
inference from his conclusion, it the Polynesian 
race was evolved in or near the regions it now 
occupies, it must date from the time when Mada- 
gascar, the Pacific archipelagoes, Australia, anfl 
vSouth America (where Polynesian remains have 
been discovered), all formed part of one great con- 
tinent. That was in the l^ocene Age, and we are 
again forced to the conclusion that man was then 
in existence. At the same time, this simple inter- 
pretation of the facts relieves us from the absunl 
notion of savages traversing immeasurable leag- 
ues in their frail canoes and founding colonies in 
places divided by fourteen thousand miles of 
stormy ocean. 

6 . 

Applied to existing facts, Professor Keith’s 
opinion that the various races of mankind have 
been evolved in or near the regions they now 
occupy provides the answer to more than one 
puzzle. Tile I^ilynesians must trace their origin 
to the time wdien South America, Raster Island, 
the Pacific archipelagoes, and Madagascar form- 
ed parts of the great southern continent called 
Lemuria or (londwana f.and, and supposed by 
geologists to have existed 20,fxx),0(X) years ago. 
The same derivation may be predicated of Aus- 
tralians, Papuans, Dravidians, Veddas, Minco- 
pies, the Semitic stock, the tribes of South Ameri- 
ca, and other peoples, wdiile the Indo-Riiropeans, 
Mongolians, North Americans, and non-Semitic 
Asiatics would be assigned to the land lying north 
of the Nummulitic Ocean. The well-known divi- 

^ Antiquity of Man, preface to 1925 edition. 



Sion of mankind into two great races, dolichoc^ 
phalic and brachycephalic, may be noted here, as 
well as recent investigations into the peculiarities 
exhibited by the blood of various nations, by which 
inquirers have been led to conclude that the 
northern peoples have descended from a different 
stock to the southern. But the migrations and 
interminglings of three million years have per- 
plexed the problem beyond hope of solution by 
tliese methods, though the facts are undeniably 
suggestive. As for ultimate human origins, these 
lie beyond the ken of science. This only seems 
clear, that man’s creation was effected by what Sir 
Arthur Keith calls the law of uniform or collateral 
evolution, a process by which (to use Darwin’s 
words) “the whole body of individuals become 
altered together more simply, mutation. But 
it is useless to speculate as to what the individuals 
were who were suddenly promoted into humanity. 
We only know that they were not apes. 

A Terrible Fate. 

It is easy to understand that when Gonciwana 
Land was rent asunder and engulfed by the tre- 
mendous cataclysms that ushered in the Miocene, 
the inhabitants were left clinging to any scrap 
of land where they could find a foothold and had 
no choice but to stay there. Their condition must 
have been wretched almost beyond conception. 
Plato has drawn the picture : — 

“If we suppose that the cities of the plains 
and the sea-coast were utterly destroyed, none but 
a few hill shepherds escaping^ must wo not infer 
that all instruments and record of political and 
other nmtters also perished? . . . Human soli- 

tude must then have been unspeakably dreadful, 
and even if some few cattle and goats were saved 
there cannot have been enough to support the sur- 
vivors. Memories of civil life and lo-ws must have 
pcrish(‘d along with all knowledge of metallurgy. ”2 

A More Letters, i. 379. 

2 Ugg. 677. 
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Were such the fate of the Lemurians, wlmt 
should we expect of their miserable descendants 
but what we see to-day — savages standing amid 
mysterious ruins, with nothing else to remind 
them of the past but the echoes of sublime faiths 
and grand cosmogonies still faintly audible in 
their traditions? The evidence of language shews 
that Polynesian knives and axes were once made 
of iron but have reverted to stone and shell, while 
in Hawaii and the Celebes the bow is becoming 
extinct, and in Ponape and New Guinea wooden 
vessels are even now superseding earthenware 
owing to the lack of suitable clay, * Change of 
environment has caused the degeneration. Not 
of his own will was man immured in the gloomy 
fastnesses of Cape Horn or marooned on remote 
oceanic islands. He was imprisoned there by 
overmastering compulsion, and his descendants 
have never been able to escape. 

Fruit and Flesh. 

Originally frugivorous (tis we know from his 
dentition and digestive apparatus as well as from 
the practice of his simian cousins), " man presently 
took to meat-eating; a violent revolution in dit‘t 
for which anthropologists confess themselves un- 
able to account.* Having taken to meat-eating, 
he presently changed over to agriculture; a second 
and equally violent revolution which equally baff- 
les the learned imagination. And this double 
reversal of habit was accomplished twice over, 
independently in the Old World, independently 
in the New. Four miracles, all unexplained. On 
this subject as on so many others it is hard to per- 
suade the man of science to “talk sense.” It is or 
should be self-evident that agriculture is a natur- 

* F. W. Christian, Caroline Inlands, I29f. 

‘^Descent of Man, 240; Owen, Odontology, i. 471, etc. 

* Scott Elliot, op. cit, 226. No kind of explanation is 
suggested in i4nci*enf Hunters; see p. 117. 



al development from fruit-eating, such as an intel- 
ligent being could not fail to bring about. It is 
not less certain that necessity alone could force the 
change-over from fruit to meat-eating, and neces- 
sity here must mean failure of the ordinary food 
supply. Reason thus convinces us that man 
learnt the art of agriculture while still frtigivorous, 
and that he resorted to meat-eating under the press- 
ure of climatic changes which reduced or ruined 
his harvests. Why invoke four miracles — why 
have any mirac les at all, when ev(‘rything can be 
simply explained and nothing need be sacrificed 
but the relics of Victorian ignorance? 

Deprived of his fruits and grain-crops by the 
cataclysms of the Miocene and the onset of the 
Glacial Ages, man was driven to keep body and 
soul together as best he might. In many regions 
the earth-products failed entirely and there was 
no alternative but to eat anything edible; in others, 
the scanty and imj)overished harvests obliged the 
cultivator to supplement his diet in the same way. 
The pastoral habit followed in dint course, bm 
nowhere was the art of tillage wholly forgotten, 
and man returned to it whenever conditions per- 
mitted. But even grain is only a makeshift. To- 
day as in the distant Kocene fruit is man’s natural 
food and still attracts him more than any other. 

In this way the problems are resolved and we 
can understand the widespread tradition of the 
Flood, and why the Book of Genesis dates man’s 
carnivorous habit from that great disaster. If 
then science would escape from her gratuitous 
miracles and frame an intelligible account of 
human evolution, she must get rid of a priori as- 
sumptions and consent to take her knowledge from 
those who knew. 

7 . 

'^Ihat the domestication of fire is the parent of 
all the arts and sciences will be generally acknow- 
ledged, .and the ancients therefore ascribed the 
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feat to some divinely gifted being. Modernity 
however finds nothing paradoxical in attributing 
this, the greatest of all our conquests over Nature, 
to a creature more besottedly stupid than the 
stupidest living savage. Fire-use is known to all 
mankind, runs the argument ; the various races 
cannot have invented it independently; therefore 
tlu* art must have been acquired by non-differentia- 
t(‘d man beforit the dispersion, at a time when he 
was more ape-like than any of his descendants. ‘ 
We must accordingly credit the nascent ape-man 
with something indistinguishable from scientific 
genius. And not only with genius : with an 
amazing courage also, for all animal creation 
shrinks in terror from the leaping flame, and it 
was reserved for this semi -human brute to affront 
and subdue the monster. Truly a very gallant 
gentleman ! 

IVessing the inquiry further, we meet with 
many pleasing speculations as to the manner in 
which li re-use was suggested, whether by observ- 
ing the effects of lightning, the sparks struck 
from flints, the incandescent matter vomited from 
volcanoes, or otherwise. But the question that 
iirst demands an answer is not the how but the 
why. Nothing but an incentive of overwhelming 
urgency can have driven our ape-man to undertake 
the heroic conquest; what was that incentive? As 
we have seen, he dwelt in a land wliere his wants 
were all supplied by a bounteous Nature; his 
fruits required no cooking, his frame no protec- 
tion against the cold, nor is it suggested that h<‘ 
needed artificial light. Yet he mastered his ab- 
ject animal terror and nerved hims(‘lf to tame the 
raging flame — all for no imaginable reason 
These are grave difficulties, and until they have 

1 Descent of Man, 279. 

2 Needless to say, the art must Have been rediscovered 
many times over and sedulously practised, before it could 
become universal property. This implies, not a single genius- 
hero, but a long succession of these gifted beings. * 
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been resolved the sceptic may be pardoned for 
classing* this scientilic tire-myth with that other 
fable of llomosimius. In intellecliial grasp no 
less tlian imaginative beauty it is far inferior to the 
tales of Maui and Prometheus. 

Language. 

Yet graver perplexitit\s surround the origin 
of speech. In the easy old \"i('lorian days tlie 
probh'm hardly received a thought. J.anguagc 
was evidimtly a development from animal grunts 
and cries, nor was any proof n(*ed(‘(I of a theory 
logically involved in that of the aiu'estral simian, 
luicliil has taught us however to test th(‘ truth of 
an hvpothesis by examifiing its implications, and 
t(> r(*j(*ct the one when th(‘ others ar(‘ absurd. Ap- 
plying this method to the problem, the scitMice of 
language* requir(*s us to consider the following 
facts*: — 

In the lirsl place, the roots which philology 
is obliged to take as its raw mat(*rials all express 
general, not partic ular, ideas, and suc h ideas are 
nc)t to be ascTibc*d to savages, muc h l(*ss to semi- 
human anthropoids.* Secondly, if the current 
theory were true, c*very language must shew gTc*al- 
er simj;)lic'it y in its c*arlier stages; but the facts 
disappoint the ex|)ectalion . d'he furllu*r langua- 
ge's are followc'cl bac k to their source*, writc*s Dr. 
IL (). Jamc's, the more complic\'itc*cl thc*v bc*c'ome ; 
so far from running up into a g(*nc*ral j)rimordial 
ty|:)(*, they c*xhibit an incT(*asing divc*rsity 
Thirdly, it follows of n(*cessitv from thet initial 
assumption, that the more ape-like* the* man, the 
more* primitive must be his speech ; but here again 
the* facts quarrel with the theory. 'The* c'ullurc*d 
and intelligent Chinese, for example, uses an 
idiom cruder almost than that of any savage*, 
while the miserable Arunta, scarce higher than the 

‘ Max Muller, Science of Language, 373. 

Introduction to Anthropology ^ 252. 
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gorilla, chatters in a complicated grammar with 
three genders.* Or again, the Mawken of Malaya 
expresses himself with elementary simplicity, but 
his next-door neighbour the Makuchi enjoys a 
language as flexible as French or Greek.* Nor 
is it by any means the rule that the language of a 
people improves as those who speak it advance 
in civilization. On the contrary, among the most 
cultured modern nations as in ancient Greece and 
Rome, the idiom shews a distinct tendency to 
deteriorate concurrently with progress in other 
directions. 

The difficulties are sufficiently formidable, 
but there is worse to come. On the one hand, if 
humanity learnt to speak before its dispersion 
from the primeval home, we have to account for 
the existence of more than two hundred linguistic 
stocks, no two of which can be derived from a 
common parent. On the other hand, if language 
was a later development, then we are required to 
believe, in the words of the distinguished Ameri- 
can philologist Hale, that “suddenly and separ- 
ately, with no common impulse or cause but at one 
time, all these scattered tribes which had existed 
for countless centuries without language for- 
tuitously acquired the faculty of speech.**’ Such 
an event, says Hale, might well be styled mirac- 
ulous. Hut there is no way out of the dilemma. 

Accident or Design ? 

It may fairly be said then that in fire-use and 
language-invention as in agriculture, the disper- 
sion, and the differentiation, the simian ancestor 
breeds true to his congenital fallacy and produces 
a host of absurdities. It is impossible here to dis- 
cuss the true derivation of fire-use and language, 

1 Ihid. 

* W. G. While, Sea Gypsies of Malaya, 291. There are 
many parallel cases, e. g. among the Egyptians, the Lenguas of 
the Amazon, etc. 

* Origin of Languages^ 6. 



for it would be necessary first to shew (as the 
figures from the Mahabiiarata will have suggest- 
ed) that antiquity knew the truth about these mat- 
ters/ and a volume of preliminary explanations 
would be required before the myths of Prome- 
theus, Hermes, and their kind could be made in- 
telligible. With all its refined schol-arship and 
antiquarian research modernity has not yet learnt 
the ABC of symbolism, much less of mythology. 
In regard to fire-use it can only be said that the 
invention is intimately connected with the origin 
of evil, an association which will suggest the ex- 
treme abstruseness of the subject. The origin 
of language is less difficult, and indeed the pro- 
blem has already been solved in part by arclueo- 
logy. Dr. J. D. Prince’s Materials for a Sumeri- 
an Lexicon f Professor Hronzy’s studies of Hit- 
tite inscriptions, and M. Victor B6rard’s works on 
Homeric origins, coupled with the Gorgias, the 
Cratyliis, the De Mysteriis, and other ancient 
writings, will put the inquirer on the track and 
convince him that whatever it may be now, lan- 
guage was not always a spontaneous growtli. 
Words still in common use bear the marks of arti- 
ficial manufacture on their face. Religio, both 
‘holding-back’ and ‘binding-together natura, 
the ‘about-to-be’ or eternal becoming, and the 
Pnglish word man, with its world-wide associa- 
tions of mind and thinker, are the most familiar 
examples. Or shall we believe with the in- 
nocent Victorian that these compendiums of a pro- 
found philosophy were the accidental products of 
bestial ignorance?^ 

8 . 

It remains to consider man in his most charac- 
teristic aspect, that of a religious and moral being. 

^ See further Science and the Past, below. 

3 Words are still in active process of manufacture among 
many savage peoples. See Frazer, Golden Bough (abridged 
edition). 249 — ^258. 



In this respect he possesses capacities and ten- 
dencies of which no germ can be discovered in the 
ape : how liave they affected his evolution ? The 
question goes to the r(X)t of our inquiry. 

Man apart, animate nature is static, changing 
indeed but nowhere shewing signs of advancing 
lieyond the -animal level. But man, if he has risen 
out of apedom, has accomplished a change of 
quality as well as of degree, and some extraordi- 
nary force or stimulus must have operated on liim 
to pnjduce such a result. Writing of biological 
variations, Dr. vSchiller observes that it has nor 
yet been explained — 

“how tlip forces which resist any divergence from 
the normal combinations arc occasionally over- 
come. Tt is useless to iq>peal to a calculus of pro- 
babilities as to a (leus ex machiua to help us out 
of the difficulty; we miist recognize that every 
<*ask* of variation recjuires a definite and relatively 
very powerful force to produce it.”i 

But ordinary biological variations are small 
matters as compared with the changes involved 
in raising an ape into humanity. If it needed a 
relatively vi‘ry powerful force to evolve say a 
four-toed breed of horses out of a five-toed breed, 
what stupendous energies must have been required 
to turn llomosimius into Homo sapiens ! What 
was the magic that wrought this astounding 
miracle? 

We spoke in our Introduction of the awaken- 
ing of the modern mind to the extreme complexity 
of its problems. In the present instance the 
anthropologist has yet to realize that he is dealing 
with a miracle. He has left the mainspring out 
of his clockwork doll and does not see that the 
toy could never have budged an inch without it. 
Alone in creation, man has rebelled against his 
nature and essayed the audacious task of refining 
it into something higher. In part at least he has 
succeeded, having cultivated his brain, as Pro- 


1 Riddles of the Sphinx, 399. 
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fessor Scolt Elliot bluntly puts it, at the expense 
of his belly/ But to this clay the struggle 
against animalism is carried on with difficulty 
even by the most cultivated members of the race; 
are we really to believe that an all-but animal 
Homosimius C4in have undertaken or dreamt ('f 
undertaking suc'h a task? 

Thk Law of Progrkss. 

It is waste of time to hunt for explanations of a 
miracle that never happened, and vv(‘ turn instead 
from fancies to realities. Tlu* law of human 
progress is well known and well established. If 
man is still evolving — and s('i(‘n('e joins with 
scTipture in acknowledging that “it doth not yet 
apj)(‘ar what we shall be” — there is only one patli 
by which he can advance^, lie must continue to 
cultivate his higher faculties at the ex|)ense of the 
lower. Whatever their religious or irreligious 
hxinings, all schools of opinion agre(‘ in inculcat- 
ing th(‘ priiK'iple. No reward may l)(^ held out to 
th(‘ pupil but a strengthen<*d s(*lf-r(‘spect, T)Ut 
Christian and agnostic, philosopluM' and rational- 
ist, theologian and man of s('ien('e, all join in 
urging him to figlu the good light and lay hold, 
if not on eternal life*, at l(*ast on a dignity worthy 
of his manhood. 'Phe^ levu'lu'rs Sj^(‘ak from an 
unreason(*d but imperative convic tion, and the 
pupil’s own ('onscioiisness p(‘rsiia(l(*s him that 
they arc right. Clearly then thc^ key to our 
pres(*nt and future evolution lies in this mysterious 
inner prompting; can it have b<‘(*n oth(‘rwise in the? 
past? Unless the anthropologist is j)n*par(*d to 
s1h*w that at some crisis in the* simian ancestor’s 
career he suddenly bc'camc* subj(*('t to a newly 
instituted law of progress, he must consent to 
judge the past by the* pres(*nl and recognize that 
a million years ago no less than to-day man won 
his way upwards by mc'ans of mast(*ring his 

* Hrchiatoric Man and his Story, 80 . 
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passions. Then as now, he advanced in just such 
measure as he obeyed his conscience. If so, 
natural selection, beneficial variations, survival of 
the fittest, and suchlike accessories had as little to 
do with human evolution as Napoleon’s epaulettes 
with his military genius, and We must again con- 
clude tliat Ilomosimius is a figment. 

An inkling of the truth is working its way into 
scientific circles. Professor vSollas and M. Mar- 
cellin Houle have begun to suspect that evolution 
may be an affair of the mind;* ** Professor Arthur 
Thomson, Patrick Geddes, and others are timidly 
suggesting that man raised himself out of apedom 
by dint of effort guided by ideals,® But what can 
that effort have been if not moral endeavour, what 
the ideals if not those instilled by religion? How 
otherwise than by moral endeavour and religious 
ideals does the individual raise himself to-day ? 
'Phe stone that the builders rejected is again 
b(*coming the head of the corner. Religion, said 
Heg(‘l, is the foundation and bond of national- 
ity, Hach()f(Mi called it the sole efficient lever of 
civilization,’ while in our own time sceptical 
R(‘inach declares that “religion is the life of 
human society at its very inception, the mother of 
all tiu* moralities and all the sciences.’” Religion 
therefore is the active principle in our evolution 
both individual and racial, and all our discoveries, 
inventions, and triumphs over Nature must be 
traced to its inspiration. Man has religion and 

* Ancient Hunters, 570. 

** The real distinctiveness of man from his nearest allies 
depends on his power of building up general ideas and of 
controlling his conduct in relation ^o ideals;” Thomson and 
Ceddes, Evolution, 99. ” Behind us must lie vast periods of 
human endeavour”; Antiquity of Man (1925), 560; Lodge, 

Making of Man, 41 ; Julian Huxley in Science and Civilization, 
304 f. etc. So also Sollas, ubi supra. 

“ Quoted, Max Muller, Science of Religion, 148. 

Das Mutterrecht, Introduction. 

. Orpheus, 34. The earliest form of society was the 
religious community; F. B. Jevons, Introduction to the History 
of Religiont 101. 
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rules the world; llie ape has it not and ran hardly 
maintain himself in his degradation. Nor does 
it need the example of Jacobin France and Bolshe- 
vik Russia to prove that without this, the greatest 
of all its gifts, humanity goes headlong to the 
dogs. 

It is strange tlien that Tylor, Reinach, and 
others of their school should be content to derive 
religion from a hundred thousand years of 
medicine-man imposture. Fraud is a delicate 
plant at best, and to depict it as enduring through- 
out the ages and blossoming forth into {lowers of 
truth and purity is to invite belief in yet another 
miracle. But these inquirers dwell in a world 
where men gather grapes of thorns and figs of 
thistles. “Turning everything upside down but 
most of all themselves** (to borrow Plat()*s 
phrase), * they regard idealism as proper to the 
ape, metaphysics as natural to tlu‘ savage brain, 
chastity as the sublimation of promiscuity, altruism 
as the fruit of greedy selfishness ; and forthwiih 
declare the Universe unintelligible. It has nor 
occurred to them that ibe difticulty may li(^ in their 
own assumptions, and like the anthropologist they 
have yet to appreciate the complexity of their 
problems. Nature loves to hide, said the ancients 
— Zu/c/ omne vcrunif truth lies conc ealed at the 
bottom of the well. In simpler language, the 
obvious is never the true, and if the ancient maxim 
were inscribed upon the walls of all our ( lass- 
rooms, the world would be span‘d imu h infruc- 
tuous speculation. 


9. 

The (origin of religion is no mon^ to be dis- 
covered than that of life, mind, or man himself, 
but it is (Mherwise with morality. Tradition 
teachers and probability suggests that morality is a 
mundane growth and that in part at least its 


1 Legg. %7d. 
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sources may be ascertained. It is the condition 
pre( edent of social life, and sociability is so char- 
acteristic of the Primates (except amon^- the highly 
degenerate gorillas) and so necessary to their 
preservation, that that quality may safely be pre- 
dicated of their common ancestor. Man is the mOwSt 
sociable of them all, but owing to his peculiar gift 
of self-cons('ious individuality, the altruistic 
instincts on which animal societies depend have 
been replaced in him by a sense of moral obligation 
whic h persuaders him to the exercise of self-denial. 
This however could not by itself prevail against his 
seliish impulses, and even if it could, it would at 
most maintain him in a static condition as instinc:t 
does the animal. Morality affords no incentive tcj 
progress, no hopes, ambitions, or idcrrals, and man 
therefore would not be man were he not actuated by 
the mighty driving-forco of religion.' It may be 
agreed however that man was non-moral on his 
first appc^arancx* on earth, and that bitter c^xperi- 
enc'e has taught him to shape hisc'onduct acc'ording 
to the now firmly c*stablishc*d laws of social life. 
It could never have taught him the bc*auty of self- 
sacrifu'e or inspired him to aim at advanc'ement to 
a higher state of being, but let that pass. (3ur 
prc\sent point is that in drawing this picture of a 
non-moral being gradually acquiring a knowledge 
of right and wrong, anthropology is merely illus- 
trating the story told in the Book of Genesis. 

The Twc^ Versions. 

The Primate anc'estor, says sc ience, lived in 
the F.ocene Age when earth was a paradise ; Adam, 
says the Bible, dwelt in the Garden of Eden. He 
did wrong and suffered for it, continues science; 

^ The fundamental alliance between religion and morality, 
doubted by the older ethnologists, is now admitted; Jevons, 
op. cU. l()9f. ; Lang. Myth, Ritual, and Religion, i. 336; 
Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, 53 ; F. M. Cornford, 
From Religion to Philosophy^ 43; J. Estlin Carpenter, Com- 
parative Religion, 197f, etc. 
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he ate of the Tree of Knowledge and was driven 
out of his happy garden, agrees tlie other. Tradi- 
tion associates the penalty willi tlie trespass, 
science does not, forgetting that punishment is tlie 
other half of crime. ^ Then we pass to the cata- 
clysms of the early Miocene, desc ribed in the Hible 
as the Deluge, w'hen the Primates must liave savcui 
themselves by taking refuge on rocks and moun- 
tain-tops, like Noah on Mount Ararat; and so to 
meat-eating and luinling, though li(*rc‘ the scientific 
account lacks the logic'al sequence of the Biblical. 
Nevertheless, the two versions are curiously alike, 
the noticeable point being tliat rcTgion knew all 
this before the time of iMoses, whenvas scienc^e is 
only just discovering it. Nor did the inspired 
writer commit the error of rc'garding man iis 
grandchild of the ape and understating his 
antiquity by two or thrc‘e million yt*ars, or of look- 
ing to vulgar imposture for the mainspring of his 
evolution. Th(‘se, the c'ontributions of sciences 
to the problem, help but little towards its solution, 
and an irreverent posterity may even set iIkmu 
down as mere betises. Where there is no vision 
the people perish, said vSolomon, and recent experi- 
ence has led fuirope to suspec t that there is 
deeper truth in that brief aphorism than in all her 
text-bocjks on Comparative Religion. 

CCJNCI.USION, 

It is clear at any rate tliat the tradition;d 
version rests on a wider basis of fact and observa 
tion than its rival. Homosimius, we have setai, 
is born of bad logic. Applied to the specific diff- 
erentiae bc^tween man and ape, the? initial fallacw 
breeds a family of freaks not one of which can 
face the light. Whether it be tin* disc'overy of 
agriculture, the change from fruit to meat eating, 
the development of language, the invention of 
fire-use, or the dispersion and the differentiation, 


1 Hegel. 
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the proressiofi of crazy assumptions and paralytic 
explanations suggests an infirmary let loose. 
When at last inquiry is directed to the motive- 
power behind it all, we are compelled to have 
recourse to that which science has been pleased to 
deride as a contemptible superstition, but which 
proves to be her own much wiser parent. 

Siu'h are the consec|uen('es of seeking to 
inter|)n‘t human history in terms of animalism, 
rile evidence has all been misconstrued in 
the interests of assumption : dispassionately 
('onsidered» it converges with irresistible force 
on the same conclusion. Anthropology de- 
clares in no uncertain tones that man is not 
d(‘scended from the ape. Anatomy shews us a 
human body in some respec ts more primitive than 
the simian, lunbryology points on the one hand 
to a primcwal anc'estor with large brain and up- 
right stature, on the othc*r, to a rabble' of degenerate 
cic'sc'endants in monkeys, ap(*s, and human failures. 
IntelligcMit, vigorous, and adaptable*, the true heirs 
of this wonderful bc*ing must be* sought, not in the 
sparse bands of anthropoids skulking in tropical 
jungles or savage's whose* dwindling numbers pro- 
I'laim their fast failing vitality, but in the masters 
of the (*arth — the intelligent, vigorous, and adapt- 
able people's who have spread themselve\s through- 
out the world and lead the* van of e ivilizatie^n. In 
these there may be discerned a spark of something 
divine, and anticjuity there*fore calle*d them e:hi!dren 
of Cjod. The alternative opinion styles them 
spawn of the anthropoid, and its advocates 
pride themselves on their supposed d(*scent. Yet 
e*vt*n these may acknowle'dge that in safeguarding 
the dignity of our race and warranting the hope 
that man shall hereafter rise to something higher 
the ancient theory is preferable to the modern. 
Whether it be not also the more scientific, it is for 
the reader to decide. 



MAN AND CIVILIZATION. 

1 . 

It is a notable characteristic of tlie scientific 
mind that the more abstruse a problem, the greater 
its confidence in propounding the solution. In 
relatively simple questions, such as the nature of 
matter, the origin of the moon, or the age of the 
earth, there is no end to the theories approved 
and disavowed by each succeeding generation ; 
but in the recondite phenomena of life and mind 
any plausible speculation passes muster as the 
true and llnal explanation of the mysterv. Take 
instinct, for example. From that highly educa- 
tive work the Encyclopiedia Britannica for 1875^ 
the studt*nt will l(‘arn that the [)roblem offered no 
difficulty to our grandfathers. Instinct, wrote 
the grc^at naturalist Romances, was cather lapsinl 
intelligence — the stereotyping of mental activities 
once purposive — or else the preservation by na- 
tural selection of actions which happen(‘d to be 
benelic'ial to the animals performing tlu‘m. In 
which of th(‘se c'ategories he* would have* c lassed 
the migratory instinct of the eel or the* pr(*moni- 
tory weather sense of the beaver, is not ('lc*ar; and 
since the theory dc*pc*nded on the* now abandoned 
belief in the transmissibility of a('(|uirc*d charac'- 
ters, it does not greatly matter. Fut Romanes 
declared that his doctrine* “ servc'd very satisfac- 
torily to (‘xplain nearly all the c‘normous number 
of instincts with whicli we are a(T|uaintc*d, ” and 
the few erases which it failed to covc*r would scjon 
be brought into line by exac't observation. That 
the whole speculation rested on a false* assumpticDii, 
the naturalist did not su.spect, still less that he 
knew nothing whatever about the subj(*ct on which 
he dogmatize*d. It was learned ignorance cjf this 
type that made Fabre dc*spair of his contempora- 
ries. 


^ xiii. 157. 
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Easy Explanations. 

In questions relating to man the complexity is 
indefinitely greater, but scientific self-confidence 
increases rather than diminishes. The man who 
doubts his lineal descent from the ape is accounted 
a superstitious fool ; nevertheless, it is a doctrine 
born of bad logic and worse philosophy. Or 
again as to marriage; it seems so certain that the 
custom must have been preceded by sexual pro- 
miscuity that the question is not thought worth 
arguing. Nothing is needed but theories — of which 
there is no lack — to explain how the one system 
gave place to tlie other. But more cautious in- 
(|uirers have pointed out that the facts conflict 
with the hypothesis. If it were true, sexual rela- 
tions among the backward races must grow simp- 
ler the more nearly they approach to the animal 
conditii^n ; whereas the lowest of all known savag- 
es have fettered themselves with marriage 
rules of siK'h bewildering intricacy that it takes 
th(* European half a lifetime to understand them. 
It is only in high civilization that first cousins 
intermarry and humanity contents itself with a 
five minutes’ ceremony before a registrar. More- 
over, no society practising promiscuity has ev(*r 
yet been discovered, and the ethnologist has there- 
fore incurred the charge of inferring his facts 
from his theory. The same (‘asy method has eiui- 
bled him to ignore the evidence and derive arti- 
culate speech from animal grunts and howls. It 
is what is called inductive reasoning, and scienti- 
fic literature t(‘ems with illustrations of its power. 

Civilization. 

Then as to civilization, is any man so wrong- 
headed as to deny that it is an evolution from sav- 
age culture? Writing in the current Encyclopce- 
dia Britanniciu * Dr. H. .S. Williams easily ex- 
plains its origin. The metamorphosis from “beast- 

» vi. 403. 
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like savage to cultured civilian,” he says, was 
effected by accumulated changes that found their 
initial impulse in half a dozen practical inventions 
made by a pre-troglodytic race ” possessed of no 
arts or crafts whatever — not even of the know- 
ledge of the rudest implement.” Needless to 
Seay, he describes the explanation as ” absurdly 
simple,” nor are we concerned to deny it either 
simplicity or absurdity. Dr. Williams has not 
grasped the problem. What has to be explained 
is the mental development which made invaaition 
possible, and he merely repeats the myth of the 
cart rolling along until it evolved a horse to draw 
it. We are not only asked to conceive something 
as evolving out of nothing, but to disrt^garil 
the facts of history and experi(‘nce. No race 
has ever been known to rise out of savagery 
by its own unaided (MTorts. The lower savag- 
es have remained stationary in their present con- 
dition from time immemorial. They show no 
tendenc y to advance and no capacity whatever for 
civilization, from which indeed they recoil into 
swift extinction. They cannot evim bcxir trans- 
plantation from their wr(*tched homes, but die in- 
continently when removed to a n(*w and better cmv 
vironment. Hut what does all that matter? 
Civilization must have had some* origin, and what 
oth(*r can you imagine? Would you set back the* 
hands of the cloc k and scTaj) all this magnific'c*nt 
spca'ulation ? 

Clocks howewer are useless unless they obc'v 
their master the Sun, and when thew start record- 
ing summer-times of their own, theu'r works nc‘ecl 
cleaning. The extreme obscurity of fjuestions ref- 
lating to human evolution should have warned 
our men of science that in these matters above all 
others theory must wait upon mc‘ticulous inquiry 
and patient accumulation of c-vidence — indeed, 
that even a remote approximation to ihe truth was 
not to be expected of the inductive method within, 
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shall we say, some forty or fifty thousand years. 
Undeterred by this obvious reflection, the Victo- 
rians plunged into their recondite subjects from 
the vantage-ground of half a century’s superficial 
knowledge, and emerged a few minutes later with 
all the treasur(*s of the deep clasped in their eager 
hands. But their heirs have begun to realize that 
this pleasing trauvaille of mud and seaweed has 
come from very shallow waters. 

2 . 

Induction from assumption has many fascina- 
tions, but it is a safer method to put hypothesis on 
OIK* side and attend to facts. It is now acknow- 
ledged that nin(‘t(*(*nth ('(‘utury notions as to the 
anticjuity of c ivilization, thc‘n supposed to have 
originated about thr(‘e thousand years before 
Uhrist, were no bc‘tler than puc*rilc‘. Archaeolo- 
gists have re('ogniz(*d the* (‘xistenc^c* of c'ivilizaticins 
in the* Nile vallc‘y dating bac k to B. C. 30,000,^ 
and it is stated of various j)C‘oj)lc*s raised out of 
savag(*ry in historic'al timc\s— our own British an- 
cestors, for c'xampU*- -that lhc*y had fallen away 
from an older and highc‘r cuTturc*. Sirondly, .all 
historic'.al civiliz.ations, with one* or two exceptions, 
.arc* known to li.avc* bc*en clc‘rivc*cl from earlier cul- 
ture's. (hvilization, s.ays l\vlor, is .a plant more 
often prop.ag.atc'd th.an dc*vc*lopc‘d it would be 
l)c*tt(*r to say th.at it is .alw.ays jerojxigated and 
nev(‘r dc*velo|)<*d. In the (*\c'eptc‘d cas(*s — that ot 
Cdiina is the most important— absence of (*vidence 
is not disproof, and analogy suggc*sts that here 
also an canteca*tlent civilization should be presum- 
ed. Thirdly, there is no sign of the* st(\ady onward 
progress from savagery through barbarism to en- 
lightenment such as the Vic'torian assumed, no re- 
gular advance in the arts and sciences of life. The 

* I .ectiire delivered by Sir Flinders Petrie before the Man- 
chester Lgyptian and Oriental Society, May. 1919. Se=? also 
l.a’nK, Human Origins, cb. viii. 

^ Primitive Culture, i. 53. 
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(lau^lUn* ( ivilization has n<»l always surpassed 
her parent, and when slie has, tlu‘ ground won has 
presently hecMi lost a^ain. In many eases the de- 
g(3neration is notorious, and the remains of Kgypt, 
Mesopotamia, and other eountri(‘S bear witness to 
a secular de('adenc(‘ t(*nding* towards the extinc- 
tion that ov(Ttook th(‘ vanished ]M)lities of CiMitral 
Asia. h'ourthly, Sir Arthur Keith admits that 
man of tlu‘ modern hairopcvan l>'p(' may have 
existed in the Pliocene Ag(*d and finally, of no 
period since* luimanitN' arriv(*d on (*ar(h can it be 
aflirmed witli C(‘rtainty that civilization was not. 

What do these facts sugg(*st ? W(* know 

that the old (*asy sc'ciuenc c* of ap(‘dom-savagery- 
barbarism-c'ivilization was pun* d(‘hision. “ In 
our first youthful burst of Darwinianism,” writes 
Professor Keith, 

“w(* ])i(tur('(l <nir cvolutinii as a siinpU* procession 
of forms Icadiiijj; from ape to man. Hut tin* pro- 
blems of human orij»;iiis have* b(‘eome fnorc' com- 
plex, and tlieir solution more intricate* and ditti- 
cult. 'riu' woild of aiicic'iit man was ai)|)arent|y 
more complex than the hip;Idy vari<*gated one of 
modem times.”" 

We must therefore think of a prehistoric 
earth peopled by sori(*ties of all kinds, some 
primitive, some highly org'aniz(*d, others stand- 
ing midway b(*tw(*en, the* more fully devo 
loped pro('e(*ding towarcls ultimate (‘xlimtion 
but handing on th(*ir achiev(*ments to worthy or 
unworthy successors. Suc h in fai t is the* pic ture 
presented to us as the* resulf of rc*c'(*nt andueologi- 
cal r(*search in h'gypt, Mesopotamia, and the 
ypgean, in Mexico, IVru, and Yucatan.^ Now 
civilization is nothing but a function or expression 
of thc^ mind, and the mental powers of any rac e may 

1 AnliquUy oj Man (1915), 187. 189, 301. etc. 

^ Ibid, 209. 

' If Writing is the sign-manual of civilization, then must the 
higher culture he conceded not only to prehistoric Egypt, Baby- 
lonia, Crete, China, and America, but to ancient Oceania and 
even perhaps to some long-vanished Australian polity. See 
below, p. 97. 
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be fairly gauged from tlie size and confurnialion of 
their skulls. vSlarting then from a people of the 
modern European type inhabiting this planet 
.^00,000 — 400,000 years ago, we must infer that 
the capacity for high civilization w^is not want- 
ing even at that remote date, and the question must 
be asked, how long could sucli a people exist 
without evolving a culture adequate to their needs 
and talents? Eeyond all doubt they would quick- 
ly outdistance the Arunta and the J^ushman, the 
Negrito and the Papuan. Where would they 
slop — why should they stop at all before they had 
attained our own exalted level ? Two hundred 
thousand years is a long time, and we know 
that even within the last thirty or forty centuries 
many great civilizations have waxed and waned. 
What right have we to restrict this proce.ss to 
the tiny fraction of human history of which we 
have definite record? 

Early Traditions. 

That record extends further back than 
arclKcologists are yet willing to allow. The 
Egyptian priests told Herodotus that their annals 
covered 3 J,(xx) years/ a period in close correspon- 
dence with vSir Flinders Petrie’s estimate of the 
age of the Nilotic civilizations. According to 
Cicero, the l^gyptians pul forward a far more 
extraordinary claim, maintaining that they had 
exact records reaching bac k over fewer than 
470, cxx) years But here again the figure almost 
tallies with the antiquity predicated by Professor 
Keith of European man. There is no necessary 
incompatibility between the 3 j,(kx) years and 
the 470, CXX), if the one be taken as referring to 
Egyptian history and the other to African or 
Asiatic history, and the two coinc idences with 
archaeologist and anthropologist are more than 

' ii. 43. 145. 

^ De Divin . i. 19. 
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suggestive. In any ease, we liave on the one 
hand a probability, conlirined by an ancient and 
(juite independent tradition, that civilization dates 
back almost to the Pliocene Age, when civilizable 
man was occupying this planet. On the other 
hand, we see an arclueology timidly shaking itself 
free from Bishop Usher's limitations, already con- 
ceding the lesser l^gyptian claim, but quite unable 
to pause there and affirm that the terminus a quo 
has been ascertained. At the one end, civilization 
reaching back ; at the other, civilizable man reach- 
ing forward. Add to this the fact that all cultun^ 
has almost certainly been derived from pre-existent 
culture, and the gap between the two Egyptian 
estimates is spanned. 

Thus far, reasonable inference from the 
evidence suggests that civilization has an antiquity 
of not less than four or live hundred thousand 
years. vSir Flinders Petrie and Sir Arthur Keith 
liave joined hands with the Itgyptian priests, and 
there is no gainsaying the force of the combina- 
tion. The inference will now be confirmed by 
facts and arguments of another kind, when the 
difficulties arising from what may be called the 
implement record — celts, scrapers, arrow-heads, 
and so forth — will be examined. 

3. 

luhnologists have fallen into the error of re- 
garding civilization as something ind(‘pendent of 
the mind — a kind of cham e fungoid growth bear- 
ing no necessary relation to the soi iely on which 
it fastens. That latest and most li*arned f)f pro- 
fessors Dr. C. Elliot Smith describes it as an 
unwholesome parasite. 

“It is essential that I should impress upon nou,” 
he writes of civilization, “its arbitrary chaiactcr 
and the artificial nature of its composition. It 
bears the impress of wlmlly aceidontal origin ; it 
is ccpially alien to the instinctive teiu!enci<‘s of 
human beings.’^i 


1 Primiiice Man» 41. 
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SiifiiK* uiulilulrd by coninion sense pro- 
duces stranj^e intoxications. Mannhardt, the 
founder of ethnology, declared that in the 
not very distarit past our luinian ancestors 
were so ignorant tliat they could not tell a woman 
from a tree.* Dr. Elliot vSmith, who can hardly 
mean to deny that man is a social animal, forgets 
that all soc ial life imposes a restraint on the in- 
stinctive tc'ndenc'ies of the individual. Animal 
societies, especially among th(‘ inserts, exhibit a 
very rigorous discipline, demanding absolute and 
unhesitating self-sacrifice of their ' members ; and 
if civilization is arbitrary, artificial, and accidental, 
must we not say the same of the bee-hive, the ant- 
heap, the beaver's hut, ewen the tiger's lair? 

Tui: Imim.kmknt Riccouo. 

Culture is specific to man. Its form is deter- 
mined by the two factors of mental capacity and 
physical environment, and that it needs centuries 
or millennia of settled life before it can reach 
maturity is proof conclusive of its naturalness. 
It is a mode of vSelf-expression — rather, indeed, 
the synthesis of all such modes — and its form and 
manner d(*pend on subjective (jualities limited by 
objei'iive conditions. When therc‘fore the objec- 
tion is raisc‘d tliat there are no tangible relics to 
suggest the existence of a primitive civilization, 
and that arclueological remains display a steady 
ic'c'c\ssion towards crude simplicity, there is more 
than one* sufficient answer. In the first place, 
it will be noticed that small implements of 
stone such as celts and arrowheads are 
far more durable than any of our civilized 
manufactures. With the trifling exception of 
cut precious stones, modern humanity produces 
not one article likely to endure for more than a 
few thousand years. Glass perhaps, especially 
tliat which is used for soda-water bottles, is the 


^ Supra p. 2. 
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least perishable of our creations, but five minutes’ 
stroll along an English beach will shew how 
quickly it is disintegrated by the action of natural 
forces. The absence of tangible relics therefore 
affords no presumption against archaic civiliza- 
tion, even if logic permitted us to base positive 
conclusions on negative evidence. Interpose a 
period of great natural cataclysms such as those 
which divided tlie Eocene from the Miocene, and 
fifteen or twenty thousand years hence nothing 
would remain to testify of modern civilization — 
nothing but Tasmanian celts and African arrow- 
heads. As we sliall presently se(‘, anticjuily 
has bequeathed to us remains of a far higher 
order than any instrument of stone, glass, 
or metal — remains moreover, of which it can 
be said willi (vrlainty that they have t'ome 
down to us from the remotest past, and which 
prove that our early ancestors were anything but 
brutal savages. Tlu* suppostM rec(*ssion towards 
simplicity might furnish a better argument, were 
th(* evidence* ('ontinuous and consistent. But it is 
interrupted by a remarkable break. Neolithic man 
may have been a b(*tter artisan than his paheolithic 
predecessor, but ns an artist he was immeasurablv 
his inferior. The chance that has preserved the* 
Dordogne paintings proves that their creators 
were men of high artistic' genius, so much so in- 
deed that it has been doubted whether any modern 
people has produced their equals. Men capable 
of such masl(*rly work must have been capable of 
other etjually high accomplishment, and even 
though their scrapers were not so well fashioned 
as those of their successors, do not the* artists rank 
higher than the stone-masons? 

Civilization and Culture. 

But the objection may bc^ better answered by 
inquiring into the meaning of our terms. What 
is civilization— what an* we to understand by the 
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word? All will agree that it is culture in its 
highest form, an expression on the modern Indo- 
luiropean level of the same interior compulsion 
that shews itself in Papuan hut or Eskimo canoe. 
Fhe word however is used of the hmropean and 
not of the savage, but humanity exhibits many 
intermediate stages of culture, nor is it possible to 
draw any clear line and say that here the lower 
ends and the higher begins. Definition therefore 
is not to be attemped, and indeed the average man 
seldom reflects upon the meaning of a word 
that is constantly on his lips. Dr. H. wS. 
Williams declines to distinguish between the lower 
and the higlier culture. Like other ethnologists 
lu‘ dates the origin of civilizati^)n from the inven- 
tion of writing. lUit this does not greatly help us, 
for writing its(‘lf has no known origin and indeed 
was familiar not only to barbarism but to certain 
p(‘oples now classed as savages.* I'vlor describes 
c ivilization as the general improvemt‘nt of man- 
kind by the higher organization of the individual 
and of soc iety, to the cmuI of promoting goodness, 
powc*r, aful ha|)pin(*ss, remarking further that 
modern civilization is a matter chiefly of material 
and intellectual progress.^ How far goodness and 
happinc*ss have* thus b(‘c*n promotc'd will seem 
doubtful to a g(‘neration that has witnessed the 
horrors of Verdun, Passchendaele, and Bolshevik 
Russia, to say nothing of the passionate pursuit 
of wealth in Europe and America, or the crime, 
disease*, and misery that befoul our great cities. 

Thk Iron Ac;k. 

War itself bears marks of relatively recent 
origin. According to Mr. Havelock Ellis it began 
late* in human history, being fo.stered c^n the one 
hand by the attractions of booty and on the other 
by the assemblage of large populations in confined 
areas, and greatly stimulated by the employment 

^ tnfra, p. 97. 

i^rimHive Culture , i, 2/, 
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of iron.* Palaiolitliic weapons suggest hunting 
rather than fighting, and it is many years since 
Max Muller pointttd out that there are few war- 
words common to the Indo-dermanic languages 
but many pertaining to the arts of ])eare. Homer 
has scant respec t for Ares, Mars was originally 
a god of agri('ulture. Kropotkin tells us that 
contrary to received opinion tlu* savage is not 
prone to warfare, and even Dr. l^dliot Smith ac- 
knowledges that man took to war from greed of 
wealth and power." He has taken to science and 
commerce for much lh(‘ same* n'ason, and the 
Hohenzollerns made no secret of il. Now these 
three pursuits an^ the distinctive* features of 
modern civilization. All an* din'cll}' dt‘pendent 
upon steel, and there is point th(*r(‘fore in the an- 
cient description of our c^poHi as tlu* Age of Iron. 
If then there were civilizations upon eartli for many 
thousands of y(*ars before iron (amc* into gem^al 
use, should we not expect th(*m to have* been of a 
different charac ter from our own ? 


Tuk Truk Tkst. 

The vital question, howevc*r, is whc*ther civil- 
ization is of the mind or of the* body. Tylor, to 
whom civilization mc*ant little* but soc ial organiza- 
tion, never thought of making the* in(|uiry. Organ- 
ization is tlu* c*rfc*ct of the c'ivilizc‘cl mind ap|)lying 
itself to the b(*tt(*rment f)f soc'ial life*— and making 
a sad mess of the jol). If it affordc'd any true* 
criterion of human progress, we should have* to 
place the elaborately organiz(*d armies of the* 
Kaiser higher in the* sc'ale than thc*ir defc*n('elc*ss 
victims, and Nero’s dclatorcs than the* Christians 
they betra}'ed. Tlie Americ\an writer who clc*fincul 
civilization as the getting rid of our pr(*judicc*s was 
not so wide of the mark. It is an affair of the 

^ Quoted. 1 homson. System of Animate Nature, 311. 

Mutual Aid, 83. 

^ Primitive Man, 48. 
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mind, and its level must be gauged by the charac- 
ter and mental breadth of its creators. Now our 
judgment of a man’s value turns chiefly on moral 
considerations, taking comparatively little account 
of his intell(Ttual gifts and none at all of his 
mat(‘rial poss(‘ssions. He is est(‘emed for trust- 
worthiiKss, courage, generosity, and fairminded- 
ness more than for cleverness, mathematical abili- 
ty, or manual dexterity, and (exc<*pt among the 
degenerates) not at all for his haiulsome villa or 
luxurious private yacht. Must not the test be the 
same for tlie scK'iety as for the individuals who 
compose it? In which then sliould Englishmen 
t)r Americans take tlie greater priile — in the wealth 
and pow(*r of tlieir respective ('ounlries, or in the 
id(‘alism which I(*d the one to abolish slavery and 
tlie other to prohibit alcohol ? 

Modern civilization is almost entirely the pro- 
duct of matt(‘r and mathematics, a combination, 
according to HiM'gson, which yi(‘lds anything but 
fortunate r(‘sulls. The I'rench pliilosopher’s 
judgment has been borne out by the horrors that 
hav(* lately devastated luirope and the impending 
ruin that threatens her peoples. Is there then 
no other kind of civilization — no better kind? 
If man is something great(‘r than a calculating 
machine, if he nurtures higluT hopes than fore- 
telling (‘clipses, extending facilities of trade and 
travel, and manufacturing gramophones, poison- 
gas, bombs, and cinema films, may it not be that 
he has allowed his energies to be diverted away 
from their true object to these unworthier ambi- 
tions? There can be little hesitation as to the 
answer, the less because those whom humanity re- 
gards as the noblest products of its evolution, 
those therefore whose counsels it holds in the 
highest reverence, have set before it a widely dif- 
ferent type of culture, so different indeed that civi- 
lized man is acutely conscious of the discrepancy 
between his practice and his aspirations. 
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4 . 

The intimate connexion between civilization 
and religion, unsuspected by early superficiality, 
has at length forced its way into recognition. 
Religion, says Lord Acton, is the first of human 
concerns,^ Reinach, a sceptic of the sceptics, 
describes it as the life of human society at its very 
inception, the mother of all the moralities and all 
the sciences. It furnishes the sole bond and 
foundation of nationality, writes Max Muller, fol- 
lowing Hegel and Sclielling ; and Machhofen calls 
it the supreme department, the only etlicient lever 
of civilization. Even Victorian ethnology is fain 
to add its testimony, F. IL Jevons remarking that 
the earliest form of society was the religious com- 
munity, and Sir J. G. Frazer admitting that social 
organization has made the greatest advance in 
those parts of Australia which exhibit the germs 
of religion.^ Robertson Smith, Lang, Carpenter, 
and other authorities might be quoted to the same 
effect but the (‘vidence need not be multiplied. 
For morality, or the observance of a sound social 
code, is obviously the first condition of social life, 
and inasmiK'h as men of science are now agreed 
that morality has always been inseparable from 
religion — that which both ‘binds back’ and 
‘gathers together’ — the case needs no further 
proof. 

Rkligion and Environmknt. 

Now plain living and high thinking hav(^ al- 
ways been complementary. The continually stuff- 
ed body cannot see hidden things, says an ad- 
mirable Zulu proverb, and experi(‘n('(? assures us 
that the lower interests can only be cultivated at the 
expense of the higher. When a race or nation is 
placed in an environment where Nature is unkind- 
ly and attention is concentrated on the provision 

1 Lectures on Modern History, 8. References to the suc- 
ceeding quotations are given at p. 34 above. 

2 The Magic Art (2ncl edition). 72 n. The note has clis> 
appeared from later editions. 
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of food, ( lotlirs, and ihe material needs 

assume undiK* promincMiee and tiie higher ideals 
are inevitably neglec ted. Suc h is the hard fate 
of tiu; northern peoples, wliose inclination to 
mat(*rialism is the direct result of their geographical 
situation. C^onversely, the nations who enjoy a 
more genial sky and whose*, bodily wants are more 
easily satisfied have greater leisure to attend to 
things of the mind. I^"n*e from llu* continual pres- 
sure exerted on the northerly peoples by their 
harsher climate, the soutlKuly lend less towards 
material developnuMit and more* towards philoso- 
phical and religious speculation. Naturally there- 
fore* tin* great religions liave all originated in trop- 
ical or semi-tropical countries, for (onditions in 
tht^ colder regions preclude* the* growth of that 
rare*s( of all forms of genius, the mind of true spir- 
itual vision. Asia has accordingly begotten the 
Law-giver, tin* Christ, the* Buddha, and the Pro- 
phet, while luirope ean furnish nothing better 
than Spcnce‘r’s agnosticism or Nie*tzse'he’s pessim- 
ism. But by universal const'nl tin* eastern or 
southerly philosophers penetrated far more dee*ply 
into the heart of things than the we*slern or nor- 
therly, and it is e*aste*rn inlhiene e therefore that 
reigns supre*me in all our thoughts. And the dis- 
cr'e'jiane'v betwee*n h'uropean practice and aspira- 
tion is due to th(* wide eliffe*ren('e* ))elwee‘n the two 
type*s of (nilture, for e*astern ide*als, always diffietdt 
of fulfilment, are largely incom[)atible with west- 
ern environment. 


Pkix i:pt ANi^ Pkactk i:. 

Cdiristianity, an offshoot of Pale*stinian 
Judaism e'haracte*rized by all the* marks of its 
Oriental prove*nane'e, is the* ae'knowle-dged religion 
of the w(*stern world, whose civilization is based 
on the te^achings of the Man of Clalile*e, and whose 
peoples pay the d(*epest reverence to 1 1 is com- 
mands. But the pressure of environment has 
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made <)beclic*n< r lo tlu»st‘ ( (niiniaiuls so dillii nil 
tliat few ran Hauler it. Nevertlieless, tlie (oni- 
mands are absolute, aiul dilliridty of ('oni|)liaii('e, 
though it may palliat(‘ failure, c'annot (‘xeuse any 
deliberate disobedience, the less because experi- 
ence proves that tlie maxims of the vSermon on the 
Mount are scientifically exac t guick‘S to the highcM* 
evolution of humanity. In what respcrt tluai does 
modern civilization transgrt‘ss against the idcails 
of tlie Gospels? If it fails to comjily with those 
ideals in almost every particular, we must con- 
clude not only that pressure or ( in umstances has 
forced Kurope out of the true path of progrt'ss, but 
that her children are doonuM to piaish unless th(*y 
mend their ways. I'or the biological truth and 
necessity of tlu^ (h)sp(‘l doctrine, obscured for a 
time by Victorian nescienc e, is now a('knowlc*dgcjd, 
and the nations that rc‘jc‘ct it c'annot long survive'. 
Now man has maintainc'd himsc'lf on earth for 
many hundred thousand yc'ars, and the fac't is 
proof pre^sumptive that in his c'arlic'i* days he trod 
some less pc'rilous path. The' infc'renc c* is c:oniirm- 
ed by the; fact that war, sc ienc e*, and c.ommc'rce, th-; 
three distinc tive marks of mcKlern c ulture, arc* of 
relatively reccMU origin, the* grc*at clc*vc‘lopmc‘nt of 
mechanics, mathc*matic's and (c*sj)c*c'ially) the* arts 
of wholc'sale murder, dating from the* transfc*r of 
civilization from Middle Asia and the; iMc*clitc*r- 
ranean to the* c'oldc*r north. It will only remain to 
inquire what t>’pc* of c ulture* was advoc ated not by 
Ghrist alone but by all the fc)undc*rs of the* world 
religions; and it will thc*n appc*ar wlic*thc*r civili- 
zations of that tyj3e wc*rc* suc h as to lc*avc* behiiul 
them any material relic s by which thc*y could now 
be recognized. 

5. 

How far thc*n doc‘s moclc*rn civilization ac cord 
with the* religion on whic h it is basc*d ? I'he 
ans\vc*r is a matter of platitudes and truisms. 
However worthy the private lives of individual 
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ringlishmen, Fn^nclimen, or Americans, in no res- 
pect does the public life of their countries shew 
more tlian verbal deference to the doctrine of the 
Ciospels. Humility, self-sacrifice, submission to 
violence or injustice, forgiveness of wrongs, love 
of (*nemies, pr(*fer(‘nce of poverty to wealth — to 
metilion these virtues in connexion with any 
liuropean gov(‘rnment is as grotesque as to speak 
of aeroplan(\s, gramophones, or torpedoes in 
('onnexion with Clirist and His disciples. During 
the Great \Var the discrepamy bt‘tvveen practice 
and ideals b(‘('ame so flagrant that many good 
j)eopl(; were hard put t(j it to reconcile their 
just indignation against (German aggression 
with the c'ounsel which batle them turn the 
oth(‘r ('he(‘k to th(‘ smiter. But reconciliatic^n 
was impossible, for thcnr civilization pointed in 
one direction and their religion in another. By 
no ingcMUiity could the maxim I'liou shult not kill 
be twisted into a defenc e* of war even in a righteous 
cause; no dextc'iity could turn the* commandment 
llioii shall not bear false 'leitncss against iky- 
nci^rhbour into justific'ation of the c\alumnies 
sprc*ad abroad under the* name* of propaganda; 
nothing could transmute the* (iolele*n Rule into tlui 
Hymn of I late*. But it is nc*eelless to pursue the 
c'ommonplaca*s. Civilization as now understood 
among the* advaneod nations has cc*ased to bear 
any re*lation to its pare*nt re'ligion, and the world 
looks forward in fc'ar and tn*mbling to its destruc - 
tion. 

Twv: HieiiiKK Tmm:. 

'Fhe t\'pe* of culture advoeatc'd by the great 
religious lc*aders has no re*semblanc'e whatever to 
that which luirope has developed. Their ide^al of 
life may be summed up in the words poverty, 
chastity, humility, and self-denial, but a nation 
that orderc'd its policy accordingly would find no 
place in modern civilization. There can be no 
question as to which is the nobler type. The 
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Christ who had not where to lay Ills head, the 
Buddha who forsook the palace for the forest, not 
only stand immeasurably higher than Lucullus 
feasting in his villa or the profiteer loiin^in^;' in his 
motor car, but b(*lon^ to a different kind of civili- 
zation. Given an environnuMit in which the needs 
of daily life could be satisfied witli littU* expendi- 
ture of labour, ciiltun* of the loftiest order mij^ht 
be attained by a community ignorant of all mate- 
rial arts and ajijiliam t^s. Men miLjht maintain 
themselves in suc h a milieu with notiiin^* bett(‘r to 
serve their physical wants than l(\'ivi*s and (ocoa- 
nut shells, subsistinj^* on fruit, clad in bark, and 
sheltered beneath tnn's, y(‘t — were C(‘rtain indis- 
pensabh* conditions prescMit wis(‘ bi‘yond tlu‘ 
deepest wisdom of th(‘ Royal .Soiiety. Judged 
by any worthy standard, siK'h iikmi would have 
better ri^^ht to (all th(‘ms(‘lvi‘s ( ivilizcM than any 
extant people, nor can we doubt that Christ and 
Buddha, Plato, Soc'rates, and Marcus Auri*liiis, 
Francis of Assisi and leather DamicMi, would find 
themselves far more at home in their society than 
in modern London or Paris. But sik Ii a ('iviliza- 
tion would leave no material r(‘li('s behind it, and 
it would be vain to si*ar('h its country of domi('ili‘ 
for scrap(‘rs, ('elts, and arrow-heads. As for the 
art of writini^', not only would tlu^ nec essary n*- 
(^ords b(‘ f(*w, blit tin* example* of h]ast(*rn nations 
proves that the* trained m(*mory (an dispense* with 
mechanical aid. Nor is the* pic ture alto^*ethe*r 
fanc'iful, for we know that the ancic‘nt world, whic h 
hedd the art of writint;* in c'ont(*mpt for many 
thousand y(*ars after it had be‘e*n invcMilc'd, was 
constantly throwing up soe'ie*ti(*s of this very kind; 
and even in modern times those in whom religion 
has r(*al driving force* ('ontiniially strive* to shajx* 
their liv(^s in e'onformily with this ideal. 

6 . 

Anthropoloi^v has based its th(*ory of human 
antiquities on the crude* stone* implements scattered 
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all up and down the earth in old geological forma- 
tions or in association with the remains of extinct 
animals. It is assumed that the cultural status of 
any age is determinable by its surviving artefacts, 
and even the wonderful paintings executed by 
pakeolitliic man have failed to throw doubt on this 
criterion. It is perforce acknowledged that other 
far more valuable bequests have descended to us 
from the remote past, but as it has never entered 
tlie scientific brain that these too must have been 
the work of tli(‘ purposive human mind, they are 
thrown on on(* side as the products of chance evo- 
lution and receive no further thought. We pro- 
pose to deal with the facts in less cavalier fashion. 

Religion, says Reinach, is tlie life of human 
society at its very inception. If so, it is as old as 
man, for man has always been socially inclined. 
Ini rt her, as the antliropoid ancestor was certainly 
a social animal before he rose into manhood, he 
must have been potentially religious. If so, the 
ancestor of the great apes was potentially religious, 
'fherefore the great apes are potentially religious, 
unless of ('ourse they have degenerated from their 
primeval parcMits. But if they hav(‘ so degenera- 
ted, the common ancestor was a being who stood 
at a super-simian level, that is to say, he was a 
man and not an ape. Unless therefore science can 
d(‘t(*ct the germs of religious feeling in the gorilla 
and the chimpanz(*e, she must revise her anthro- 
pology and look for the common ancestor in 
luimanity inst(‘ad of apedom. 

Rkijgion and Authority. 

Nothing being known as to the origin of man, 
nothing can be known as to the origin of religion. 
Nevertheless, tlie subject has been involvecf in 
needless obscurity by the superficiality of modern 
speculation. Religion and science are vivi'diy 
contrasted in every vital feature, among others in 
their respective attitudes towards authority. fo 
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science, basing* herself on evidence accessible lo 
all men, authority is anatluMua, but to religion, 
which pill ports to reveal truths concealed from all 
but a few rare minds, it is tin* verv bre^ath of life. 
So much is gen(*rally admitteil, but as soon as 
Comparative Religion takes up tlu* tale, this pri- 
mary distinction is ov(*rlook(‘d and it is forgotten 
that no religion has (^ver won ;icceptance save in 
virtue of its authority. Take that all-important 
ingredient away and nothing is left ; the cn^ed 
collapses like a pricked balloon. C'reeds and 
moral codes are inv(*ntions in just th(‘ same sense 
as any other body of tliought, and to suppose* 
after th(* ('areless mann(*r of souk* incjuirers tliat 
they or any of them can have b(*(‘n tin* s|)ontan(*ous 
product of savagery in tin* mass is to misconceive* 
the very nature* e)f religiein. It is abeive all things 
a personal matle*r and re*sts e)n pe‘rse)nal authe)rity. 
With rare e*\'ce‘ptie)ns (‘verv man whe) heilds a r(*li- 
gious beli(‘f has ae'ejuired it from some e)the‘r 
perse)!!, living e)r deael, e)f whe>se* authe>rity he fe*els 
assure*d; with no e‘xe'e*ption at all, the* histe)ry of 
a religion, wh(‘reve*r it is known, le*aels always bae k 
te) individual autheirity. 

Re*ase)n re*e|uir(‘s us t<» |)re*di('ate* a similar e)ri- 
gin e)f the* re*ligions whose* histen'v is unknown. 
The fe)Uiide*r is in(lispe*nsal)le* te) e*ve*ry e'r(*e*el. 
When th(*re*fore* Sir J. (J. l'raze*r write*s that the 
gre*at re*ligie)us me>ve*me*nts that have* stirre*el 
humanitv to its de*pths spring ultimate*ly fre)m the* 
e'e)ns('ie)us and ele*libe*rate* e*flOrts eif e*\traorelinary 
minds and ne)t fre)m the* blind unce)nscie)us ee)- 
e)peratie)n e)f the* multitude*,' he* is stating ne) me)re* 
than the* truth, e*\e'e‘pt in so far as his last wenels 
imply the custeiinary false assumptiein. What re*- 
ligie)us me)ve*me*nt, gr(*at or small, has eve*r be*t*n 
known te) spring freim the blinel une'e)nscie)us co- 
operatie)!! e)f the* multitude*? Histe)ry rece)rds ne)t 

1 Adonis, Attis and Osiris, 260n. 
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one example, experience can suggest none. That 
all religions of which any trace survives must once 
have stirred the humanity concerned to its depths 
is proved by the survival, and tlie less favourable 
the conditions in which the trace has been 
pn‘served, the more irresistible the infennice. As 
Reinach justly observes : “On ne p(Hit guere 
concevoir Tessor d’une religion sans I’ascendant 
d’line volonte puissante, d’lin genie comme Moise, 
saint Paul, Mahomet.” Iwen Jevons, though he 
sets out by arguing from religions without a 
fotmdcM*, is forc(*d to admit that in prehistoric no 
l(*ss than historic times progress in religion was 
always tin* fruit of religious genius.^ A faith 
how(‘V(‘r luimble connotes a foimdcM- as sur<‘ly as 
a pictur(‘ or a poem connotes an artist or a poet ; 
and why should we suppose that the inspiration 
that taught the Arunta to b(‘lieve in naramulun, 
the Irishman in Cagn, or the Chono in Yerri 
^'upon was any whit less authoritative than that 
which rev(\aled Jehovah to the Jew or God the 
leather to the Christian? AJ1 religions have* 
sprung from extraordinary minds, and the logic 
whi('h finds proof to the contrarv in the fact that 
som(»times no nuMUory of the founder has surviveil 
would (‘(juallv p(‘rsuade us that the Assyrian bas- 
reliefs are natural rock formations because w(^ do 
not know the nam(‘s of tluMr sculptors. 

7 . 

That every creed has had its founder is a trutli 
mort' certain than any other in the whole range of 
sociology. In the case of the civilized peoples it 
is guaranteed by history, tradition, and experience, 
arid among the backward races by the yet more 
convincing testimony of their beliefs. In dealing 
with the myths of savagery, ethnology has 
achieved a veritable masterpiece of inductive 

* OrpheuSf 280. 

a introduction to the Hilary of Religion, 94, 3%. 
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reasoning. Stupid, bestial, absorbed in llic satis- 
faction of his carnal appetites, the lower Siivage 
nevertheless amazes us, writes Lan^', by the wealth 
of his abstract ideas. ^ He can hardly count his 
own live lingers, but he meditates on the nature of 
the soul and dreams of emanation, evolution, and 
reincarnation. His mentality is that of the ape, 
but his beliefs abound in conceptions of the divine 
Mediator, the world soul, the creative Word, the 
second death. It seems incredible that men of 
science should occupy themselves with tliese facts 
and yet remain unconscious of tlu* clamant con- 
trariety between theory and evidence; as who 
should say, ‘This animal has four limbs, a skull, 
and a backbone^* it is evidently a mollusc !’ But 
the opinion wliich h(*ld that civilization bej^an five 
thousand years a^o n^quired that tlu* sava|^t‘ should 
be near desc endant of the ape, so that the notion 
— rather indeed the* S(*lf-evident fact — that he haej 
learnt his beliefs from other wiser tc*achers could 
never su^jj;‘est itself to the scientific brain. On this 
blind abnegation of common sense C'omparativc* 
Religion has built its c'onfident s|)c^c'ulations, and 
when therefore it discourses of primitive scienc'c 
and homeopathic maqic and asks us to derive the* 
mystic'’s c'onsciousness of union with tin; Divine 
from the ilreams of savage* drunkenn(‘ss, we can 
but answer that it is inc apable of n*ason. 

Skttin(; Ba( k thk Datks. 

How many thousand years have* rolled away 
since authority set its enduring seal on tlie sava^ci 
imagination and taught the humbler peopl(‘s to 
believe in an Almighty Creator and the survival 
of the soul? Could it bc^ known, the answer 
would stagi^er scientific humanity. 'Fhere is more 
to be learnt from the myths than from all the 
fossils in the British Museum, btit their secrets 
can never be penetrated until modernity has 

^ Myth, Ritual, and Religion, i. 94, 
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shaken off its lileralism. Secrecy was llic cardi- 
nal rule of ancient doctrine, fable and allegory 
its accepted inodes of expression. Only in 
rare cases did the seer use plain language 
— without a parable spake he not unto the multi- 
tude. But it happens that one of the exceptions, 
has been preserved in the figures relating to human 
antiquity, quoted from the Mahabharala at an 
earlier page.* Vyasa, we have seen, knew that 
man came on earth during the Hocene Age three 
or four million years ago, and his estimates of that 
and the succeeding epochs are in close correspon- 
dence with those of modern anthropology. How 
came the Hindu poet to anticipate our latest 
scientifK' conclusions in so r(‘Conditt‘ a matter, and 
whence can he have derivial his knowledge if not 
from the ante-prehistoric civilization of the 
HoieneV Now in considering these figures the 
reader may be reminded that the story of geology 
and anthropology during the past century has 
been a ('ontinual setting bac k of llu* dates. The 
age of the earth, originally estimated at about 
io,(.xxj, 0 (X) years, first went back to 8(),(xx),(xx.) and 
then to “some small multiple of i ,(xx),(xx),o(X).*** 
'File probable period during which there has been 
•life on this globe has undergone a similar expan- 
sion, and is now said to be about i ,(xx),(j(x),fxx) 
years. The age of man has risen from J5,(xx) 
years (the estimate can still be found in the latest 
lincyclopivdia Britannicu) to j5o,(xxj, 5 (X),(xxj, 
and j,(xxj,txx) years. Professor Arthur Thomson 
believing it possible that man of the modern type 
was distinguishable i,(XX),o(X) years ago." , It tooK 
thirty years to reconcile the anthropologist to 
pre-neolithic man, and the idea of Miocene huma- 
nity is now matter of similar controversy. But 
once we have parted company with Archbishop 


* Supra p. 19. 

* Rayleigh, Times, 14/9/21. 

5 System of Animate Nature, 550. 
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Usher, writes Professor Thomson, there is no ikse 
in haggling over a million years more or less;’ for 
indeed, so complex an evolution as that of man 
should be more and not less intelligible if it be 
spread over several million years instead of a few 
tens of thousands. Archbishop Usher is not yet 
exorcised, but the anc ient estimates are ceasing 
to seem extravagant. The trend of scientific 
thought suggests that they will be conceded by 
anthropology before the end of the present cen- 
tury. 

8 . 

Authority, we have Siiid, is vital to religion, 
and it follows that no creed has ever won a disciple 
save through the authority of some (‘xtraord inary 
mind. Inc:ontrovertible in itself, the truth is 
proved to demonstration by the beliefs surviving 
among the lowest savages, whcxse brutish wits 
c'c^uld no more have conceived the ideas embodied 
in them than a monkey could have written the 
Moonlight .Scjnata. That which is true of religion 
is a fortiori true of her inseparable handmaid 
morality. All hcjpe of accounting for this j)eculiar- 
ly human attribute has vanished from scienc'e willi 
the Darwinian doctrine, but even if transmissibility 
of ac'quired characters were a fact, it would still be 
insufficient to explain the intuitive" perception of 
moral laws — not of senseless tabus — which has 
alwtiys distinguished the religious genius. 'I'he 
idea of moral (obligation is innate, but the teac her’s 
prcicepts come to all men stampi*d with the hall- 
mark of authority, and in savagery as in civiliza- 
tion they are and always have becMi matter of 
instruction. 

The Moral Law. 

Rut morality being inexplicable on homo- 
simian assumptions, it has lately bc^come the 
fashion to pretend that there is ncolhing to explain. 


1 Ibid, 547. 



!s morality visible in the lower world, it is asked? 
Ho we iKJt know that moral standards have varied 
at different times and among different peoples, 
and even to-day are not one man’s notions of 
right or wrong iiK'onsistent with his neighbour’s? 
wSurely then tin* so-ralled moral law is a mere 
matter of convention and ne(‘ils no more account- 
ing for than any other superstition ! It is hard to 
deal patiently with this shallow reasoning. No 
d(jubt the moral sens(‘ is imperfe( t ; no doubt the 
ordering of numdaiK* affairs may often seem 
iniejuitous, and it is the fact tlial sometimes one 
virtu(‘ and sonu'times another has been singled out 
for spec'ial admiration. I^ut what should wc 
inf(‘r from this? A gcMieration that has abjured 
the atomic' th(*ory should ne(‘d no ( aiition against 
indiu'tion from surface* appearances, while* as for 
the variation in moral standards, those whe) argue 
from this fact <'onvenie‘ntly forge*! lliat whatever 
the ({uality e'hose*n from time to time for special 
revTre*ne'e, it lias always be*e*n a virtue. Man lias 
ne'ver been taught to admin* im|)urily, e'owareliee, 
tivachery, se*lf-iiululge*nt'e*. "riiroughout all history 
truth has be*en truth, juslite* has be*en justice, 
e'ourage has bee*n ('oiirage, m(*r('y has been mercy,' 
and if at times one* ijuality has b(*en honoured and 
another disrt*garele*el, what has that to de3 with the 
ease? The value*s have neve*r be*en reversed — or 
if they have be*en, the rac e that worshipped evil 
instead of good has perislu'd from eiff the earth. 
Pre‘ssed to its logical e'one lusion, (he* argument 
asks to believe* (liat social order is compatible with 
a state* of pe*rpe*ttial licence*. The* e*xperime*nt has 
be*en tried in h'aster Island, with results c:om- 
me'iuied to those* who re*gard the moral law as 
devoid of external Siinenion. 

Tiir: Divink Rt lkrs. 

Now e'verv ancient pt^ople held to the belief 
that its cuhtire was no random growth but the gift 


^ Acton, Lectures on Modern History, 27. 
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of some great hero or law-giver. The belief was 
founded in fact. Civilization, whatever its rank, 
is the daughter of religion, and as all religions 
must be traced back to individual genius, so too 
must all civilizations. 'Fhe law-giv(‘r — ordainer of 
the nomos or rule of conduct — was lu* who instilhal 
the moral law into the minds of his hearers, and 
h(‘ was a('cordingly n*vered as foundcT of the 
society, lie may not liave been actual inventor of 
th(‘ arts and s('i(‘nces that |)res(*ntly sprang up 
among his disci|d(*s, but tlayv W(Te the fruit of the 
('n\ativ(* imj^uls(‘ lu* imparted, and he was rightly 
deemed author of tlu* ('ulture. The id(*a is n‘ally 
pure* ('ommonplacc*, for univ(‘rsal (*\'p(*rience sliows 
that it lias always bc‘(‘n tlu* one who l(*ads and the 
many who follow, nor has anv notable* advaiu'e in 
any braru'h of human thought or activity (‘V(‘r b(*en 
ac('omplish(*(l save* by tlu* (*xeu*ptional mind, riie* 
e ulture he*re) is lher(‘fe)re* a ne*ce*ssary inference* from 
the facts, and the* scie*ne'e* whiedi assum(*s the* 
spe)ntane*ous mass-(*vohitie)n of re*ligiems b(*liefs-- 
but forge*ts le> e*x plain why any man should 
h.'ive* believe‘el the* b(*lie*fs — must give* j^laeu* te) 
the* exj)le)d(*d supe*rstitie)n . It is de*sign, neit ac- 
cident, that has raise*ei humanit\’ te> its pr(‘S(Mit 
l(*vel, purpeisive* (*fTe)rt, neit chance* e‘Volution, that 
has feumded eiur e ivilizations anel pave*d tlu* way 
to our e"on(jU(*Mts e)ve*r Nature*. In ane'ie*nt parlance* 
the me*n wheise* ge*nius dise'e*rne*d the* laws e>f our 
being and whose* pe*rsonalily im|)ose*d obedience 
and re*ve*re*n('e* on lhe*ir fe*llows we*re‘ ('alle*d divine, 
Poste*rity worshipped th<*m as sons of Cod, nor is 
it feir the Christian to wluim ewe*n ('ornmem men 
are childre*n eif the* Almighty Fathe*r to de‘ny the 
title to those* gre*at k*ade*rs of our race*. 

Cre*atie)ns of the* long-fe»rgotlen past, man is 
inele*bte*d to re*ligif)n anel morality for the* essential 
factors of scie*he'e*, art, civilization, seiciety itself. 
\Vhe*n that has be*en said all has be*e*n saiel, for 
the* founde*rs of the re*ligie>ns we*re tlu* autluirs of 
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all our culture, and the lesser products of human 
skill are but twi^s and leaves that have sprung 
from, the parent trunk. What then could be more 
absurd than to jiulge of the prehistoric world bv 
its trivial material remains? Would luirope be 
('ontent that luT achievements in science and 
tnathemati(\s should be cast on one side and her 
civilization assessed by its output in gingerbeer 
bottles ? It is n(‘edless to dwell on the lesser works 
of the genius that gave humanity its incomparable 
h<‘ritag(‘. C'ons|)icuous among tluMu is organ i/(*il 
sp(M‘ch, a gift popularly classeil with morality and 
religion as th(‘ product of automatic evolution, 
but b(*aring upon it the unmistakable marks of 
pur|)osiv(* inv(*ntion, and rightly ascribed by the 
(‘l(l(‘r p(*o|)les to their diviiu^ ruh*rs. They it was 
who taught the lower races their tabus and 
intri('at(* tribal rule's — harsh discipline' of custom 
withe)ut which the savage' would have pe'rished 
ine'e)ntine*ntly e)f his e)wn lavvle‘ssne\ss ; ihe^y it was 
who incul(\ate'd the germs of religie)n alike in 
ele'grade'ii nushman, stubborn Jew, and facile' 
(he'e'k; they it was whe> ce)mpe)se'd the myths and 
institute'd the Myste*rie‘s te) which not all e>ur indust- 
rious se'hoiarship e'an find the' clue'; tlie*y it is te> 
whe)m luirope' e)W('s her art, lite*rature*, sc ience', 
and e ivilizatiofi. Hut the* world knows nothing eif 
its gre'ate'sl me'n, and save in twoor*thre*e instance's 
the* ve*ry name's e>f the'se gre'at benefactors have 
be*e*n fe)rge)tte*n. 

R At lAT, Trajec TOKn:S . 

luhnole)gy has been deceived by an un- 
phile)se)phie'al trust in the ohvituis. The first link 
in the setpience* apedom-siivagery-barbarism-civili- 
zation has never been fe)rged. The second and 
third terms refuse to hold te^gether because no 
savage she)ws atty tendency to civilize himself, 
nor has any case been known in which the savage 
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has advanced in culture without exterior help. 
But this is not to say that the ancest()rs of civilized 
peoples may not iiave j)assed through a state 
resembling that of savagery. Tlu*y have certainly 
done so, but llieir savagery was diffcTentiated from 
that of tlie Papuan or Kikuyu i)y llu‘ fart that 
they did not remain in it— a fact of wliicli science 
has forgotten to take account. It prov(*s that the 
condition from which our forefat Ikms emerg(‘d at 
a certain period of their history is not to be judged 
by that of any (*xtant savage. 'Die nascent culture 
of the one was as different from tli(‘ adult culture 
of the other as dynamic from static; just as lh(» 
English child may grow into a N(‘wton or a 
Browning, when\as th(‘ N(‘grito ('hild can never do 
so. The career of every race, as of tlu^ individuals 
who compose it, follows the trajc^’tory prescribed 
by its capacities. A simple diagram will explain 
our meaning ; — 



The spac(\s betwecm the doittnl lin(‘S r(‘pn‘S(‘nt 
the lower culture (A), the middle culture (B), and 
the higher culture (C), and th(‘ ('urv(‘s are the 
trajectories of savage, barbarian, and ( ivili/ed 
societies. All start from and return to th(‘ zero 
points of birth and extinction, and near th(‘ b(‘gin- 
ning and the ending they may seem indistinguisli- 
able. But the savage can nev(*r ris(‘ alxne the 
lower culture nor the barbarian above the middle, 
whereas civilizabh* man passes (|ui('kly through 
these stages to his own proper level. Extant 
savagery then, though in some cases the desceii- 

o 
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danl, is not the ancestor of any civilized people, 
nor its riiltun* the parent of any civilization." 

9 . 

The len(l(‘nries of modern civilization have 
l)(*en so far th^hiK'd by the experience* of the past 
eleven years that a kind of stock-taking has now 
b(*come possil^le, and it may be wortli while to 
institute a brief comparison between the ancient 
and th(* modern worlds in resp(*ct of their distinc- 
tive contributions to human knowl(‘di4(*. In this 
a^(‘ of higher matliematics, sp(*('troscopic analysis, 
bact(‘riolo^*y, wir(‘less telegraphy, flyini^- machin(\s, 
and trinitrotoluol, little* ne*e*d be* saiel in praise* e)f 
the* modern e'ontributie>n . In the*se* aneJ the e)ther 
multitudine)us de*s('e‘ndants e)f .he* print ini4-pr(*ss 
mankind is thought to have attained an order e)f 
knowledge altogetli(*r superior te) that of anliejuity, 
se) much so that the* ve*ry schoolboy to-day li/is a 
more adequate grasp of Nature and her myst(‘ries 
than the wisest of the* ancie*nts. It is a e'omfort- 
able belief, but does not exe'use* the unive*rsal 
failure to appre*ciate the* ancie*nt e'ontributie)?i. Ne) 
doubt, it is admittenl that all the* gre*ater inve*ntions 
and dise"e)ve*rie*s — agrie ulture*, rire‘-use*, language*, 
the* de)me*stie'alion e)f animals, anel the elevele)|)ment 
of the* fexKl-grains— have* tles('e*tule*el to us from 
the past, but the*se* are ascribe‘d te» ae'cidt‘ntrd e>r 
automatic ewolution ; while as for the* curie)usly 
advane\*d philosophy e)f the (*arly Gre^ek thinkers, 
implying as Jowe‘tt said alme)st a maturity e)f 
natural kne)wledge*, their spe*ceilatie>ns are* all sen 
de>wn te) mere* unverilu'd gue*sswe)rk. Ne)W it may be* 
that in mathe*matics anel me*chanie's the pre*se*nt has 
e)Utelistance*d the* |)ast. Ibit the*se* ae'e'e)mplishments 
affejrel ne) ve*ry le)fty stanelard e)f e'e)m|)arise)n, aiiel 

* A similar but far more complex diagram might be 
applied to the individuals who make up the society. The idea 
will commend itself to those who play games of skill (especially 
golf and chess), and are conscious that no amount of practice 
will ever take them out of their natural cla.ss. Each has hi«i 
own highest level of proficiency and cannot surpass it. 
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history shews iiuieed that seicMK'e of this order can- 
not be indispensable to progress, h’or the i^reat 
empires of I\^;ypt, Mesopotamia, and other ancient 
countries — or^ani/ations which en(lur<*d for more 
centuries than our own can vet ( omit decades — 
prove that so-i alU^d exact scitMu e is by no means 
necessary to (ivilization even of an advaiued 
order. The evolution of hij4'h(‘r man, at any rate*, 
owes nothin^' to jirolicieiK v’ in physies and mathe- 
matics. 

AN( IKNT ANO MoDKKN. 

'rile mod(‘rn world is distinguished from the 
ancient by many strikiti^ dirft‘n‘n('(*s, but in ?io 
respec t is the contrast belwecMi thcMii so profound 
as in the subjcM'ts wh(‘rc*wilh their attcMition was or 
is most preo('c'upi(‘d. In the* first plac'e, if 
modernity is the* aj^c* of sc ienc e*, it will be notic ed 
that antiquity was c*qually the ap* of reli^icin. It 
is an exclusively ancic‘nt produc t. Nothing' worthy 
of the name has bc*c*n invc‘nt(‘d since* the time* of 
Mahomed. During the* two thousand ye*ars from 
B.C. T4(X) to A. I). hcK) e*ight new cr(*txls were 
given tcj the wcmIcI — Judaism and Christianity in 
Palestine, Orphism in (jr(*e.*ee, Mithraism in 
Persia, Buddhism and jainism in India, Con- 
fucianism in C'hina, and Mahonu*danism in Arabia. 
But the subse*(juc*nt thirtee*n hundred y(*ars have 
witnessed no addition to the* list. Moreover, lhe*re 
seems te) be a constitutional antipathy betweH*n 
modernity and anti(]uity in this r(*spe*cl, for 
so far from adding anything to our inhe*ritance, 
science ('ontinuallx’ c'he*a|)c*ns and impovc*risIies it, 
and only a fc*w ye*ars ago proclaimed that 
it had altogc*thc*r cl(*stroyed the* worthle*ss be- 
quest. Now six of the* n*ligions just nam(*d, as 
well as others far more* ancient, survive as active 
forces to the pre*se*nt hour, and in point of influence 
and practical e*tTc*(’t, eac h and all of them so far 
transcend the whole body of mod(*rn scientific 
discoveries that no ceimparison between the two 
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ran be suggested. The pragmatist would infer 
that religion is a mailer of indelinilely greater 
importance to humanity than science. And indeed, 
the creeds which have inspired man to self-sacri- 
lice, purity, and love of all that is noble have done 
incomparably more towards raising him in the 
scale of being than the sterile utilitarianism which 
is all that science can offer in tlieir stead. 

False V^\LUES. 

Without fear (if contradiction therefore, it may 
be affirmed that in devoting its chief attention to 
religion, a sjihere in which modernity destroys 
much but can creat(‘ nothing, antiquity displayed 
the greater discernment. The ancients dealt with 
the mainspring of our evcilution, the moderns 
spend their energies on test-tubes, microscopes, and 
the square root of minus i ; but even today most 
will probably agree that we could better dispense 
with the theory of (piadratic (‘(juations and 
Newton’s laws of motion than with the maxims of 
the S(‘rmon on tin* Mount. In fact, tliis inability 
to dis(Timinat(‘ between trivial and vital, casual 
and essential, was the great weakness of nineteenth 
century philosophy, nor can we better illustrate the 
point than by a question from a typical Victorian 
writer. “We have weighed and measured tin; 
stars,” boasts Mr. F. Clodd, 

“wt' liavt* raptured their light in our prisms aiul 
extrac‘te<l thertd’rom the secret of their structure ; 
we have computed how many years elapse l)efore tlu* 
light omitti'd from the nearest stars rea<'hes our 
system ; we have displaced the <‘arth from its old 
position in ])rimitive thought as the centre of the 
universe; ae have dethniiUMl the sun as an orb of 
the first nmgnitiule, and made some approach to 
knowledge' of the distribution in space of his 
millions of fellow suns. Our telescopes have swept 
th(‘ skies and found no ascending or deseeiidiiig 
angels there” — 

and then the pa'an sinks to the pitiful anticlimax, 
“b\it we have given to the feeling of wonder 
legitimate and larger play!”i 

1 48. Awe, ** the fear of the Lord," is only 

the beginning of wisdom. 
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And that is all ! W’c have hej;iin to enter- 
tain a respect for Thaunias, and after a few more 
thousand years of this inagnilicent advance, vve 
may perhaps reascend to Hesiod’s level and learn 
that he is father of Iris ! The fact of course is 
that the whole scientific structure rests on a false 
sense of values. h"or even the rationalist will not 
hesitate to acknowledge that inasmuch as thought 
plays an insignificant part in human affairs as 
compared with feeling, it is the emotional side of 
the psyche that really needs cultivation, not the 
intellectual, and the truth will hold so long as man 
finds love more attractive than compound addition 
and pays more attention to a tooth-ache than to 
the most scientific text-book ever written. 

10 . 

It must appear then that the age which gave 
us the moral codes and religious ideals made a 
contribution to human welfare beside which the 
concentrated wisdom of all the scientific thinkers 
from Galileo down to Einstein is a thing of no 
acx'ount. But it must be clearly realized that in 
large measure these were contributions to know- 
ledge as well as to welfare — indeed, to its nujst 
important branch, namely, the science of human 
evolution. After all, it matters relatively little 
what happened to man in tlie past. His 
urgent business is how to conduct himself in 
the present and prepare himself for the future, 
and whatever advice science can give him on the 
point is copied from the ancient prescriptions. 
When therefore the reader takes up a once 
famous book called I'lic ConjUct hcl'wccn 
Science and Religion, the title may remind him 
of the struggle sometimes seen between a pre- 
cocious little boy and his wise pan*nt. The little 
boy alternately delights and terrifies the maid- 
servants with his conjuring tricks and chemical 
experiments, and like all children is fully per- 
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suaded that hv knows h(^ttc*r than his elders. 
Ihit in these last few years lu* has ( onie perilously 
near setting llu^ house on lire*, and is already 
Ih einj;* lo his mother’s skirls for protev lion against 
the ('onsecjiieiK es of his folly. A century or two 
of analytical nu thods and scacMUific progress have 
hrought our sjihaidid civilization, the admiration 
of all its authors, to the verge of ruin, and have 
inHic'led on humanity a mass of agony such as it 
had never before endured. And to what do men 
now a{)p(‘al lo save them from the yet worse 
cataclysms threatened by the onward inarch of 
scientific dc‘Slruclion, if not to the indispensable 
l^rec'epts of religion ? The nations live in terror of 
a new war, whem their sons shall be armed with 
the evc*r deadlier wc*apons that sc ience* is busily 
perfc*c ting, and if it come, sc'ic*ncc* itself must go 
down in the c atastrophe*, a blinded vSamson l)uric*d 
bc*nc*alh the ruins of the* tem|)lc‘ he* has wreckc*d. 
Surely lhc‘n this moclc*rn cailt is no worship of the 
true (iocl, but ralhcT of that c rue*! deity in whose 
honour the* peoj)le‘ clravc* thc*ir chilclrcMi through 
the lire? 

'fiiK Ac;k of I)i:.\Tit. 

lA'en a cursory comparison bc‘t^^c_•e*n the 
anc'ic*nt and the* moclc*rn cemtributions to human 
knowledge will make ('lc*ar the* rc*al distinction 
belwec*n thc*m. Life* is the* (loci of all rc*ligions, and 
from the past wc* have* accordingly inherited all 
the arts of Iffe agriculture, firc'-use, animal 
cl(»mestic*aiion, the food-grains, even the* principles 
c»f hygiene, if recent mc*dical authority may be 
trusl(*cl,’ but above all, the* idc*als of religion and 
the* rule’s of morality. I'o the prc*sc‘nl, what do we 
owe* but the* sc ienc es of dc*ath ? Lor every man 
inspirc’d to sc*ll1c‘ss devotion by love of truth, how 
many hunclrc*ci thousands arc* corrupted by the 
c'onlinual elaboration of luxuries and aids to vice? 

1 Dr. L. W. Sambon, Times, 28/1/20; Sir J. CantUe, Daily 
T clegraph , 1 4 2/20. 
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For every life saved by our skilfuf siirj»ery, how 
many millions ar(‘ sarrifired to the squalor and 
misery of our <^r(*at cities? I"or the number who 
are benefited (as it is said) by some labour-saving’ 
invention, what iiK'ah'ulable crowds are reduced 
to starvation and d(‘spair ? And for the j^reedy 
profiteers who battened on the nianufacture of 
hi^h explosives and machine-ouns, wliat countless 
corpses rot di(Mi(*alli the battleru‘lds of I'rance and 
Felo’ium ! Ancitait wisdom and modiM ii s('ien('(* — 
By their fruits ye sluill Inune them, said the 
Tt‘acher, and history luas furnislual materials for 
tlie comparison. On tiu* om* hand, th(‘ Hill of 
C'alvary, wlieia* om* man di(‘d for th(‘ people; on 
tile other, tin* heii^hls of blood \' Passchendaeh*, 
where the many siilTer(*d for th(‘ few ! 

11 . 

Tile hit’ll antic(uity w(‘ have ascrib(*d to civili- 
zation will (‘xcit(‘ surjirise and even ritlii'ule in a 
generation brout^ht up to IxTiwe that until a few 
tfiousand years aij'c) th(‘ earth kn(*w nolhincj’ beltrn* 
than a weh(*r (if sava^(‘ry. .\ survival of medii'val 
ignorance, tlu* belief ]K*rtains to tlu* days wlaai 
men supposi‘d that the (^arth was Hat and writing 
a Phcenii'ian inv(‘nlion. Culture is commi*n- 
surat(‘ with faculty and (ivilization with civili- 
zable man. Cnl(*ss then it can lx* d(*nie(i that the 
mental pow(*rs of a race* may lx* estimated by the 
shape and capac^ily of th(‘ir skulls, fac ulty of the 
hie;'hest order, loi^(*th(‘r with a ('orr(‘Sj)ondin^ cul- 
ture, must b(* pr(*dicat(*(l of tlx* pakeolit liic peojih^s. 
The Cro-Mai^’iions who (*nlered luirop(* from some 
unknown r(*i^*ion j5,(kx) years ai^o, and who must 
have had lx*hind them an evolutionar\' history of 
incalculable* duration, an* d<*s(Tilx*(l b\ Sir Arthur 
Keith as om* of the fifi(*sl races, mc*ntallv and 
physically, the world has (*ver seen;* and it hap- 
pens that this nice* has h*ft us evidenc e* of its talent 


/Indent types oj Man, 71. 
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in remains which by themselves are enough to 
prove its high endowment. That such a people 
could persist in a state of savagery for even two 
or three centuries is not to be imagined, and the 
fact that their implements (or such of them as have 
been preserved) may have been what we now call 
primitive raisers no presumption against their civi- 
lization,* though it may suggest that that civiliza- 
tion was of a different order from our own. For 
the science which appraises a culture by the mater- 
ial relics spared to us by ages of destruction is 
misled by a false criterion — a criterion which, ap- 
plied to its own case, after a similar lapse of time, 
might determine its level by a few worn scraps of 
glf'iss and earthenware and take no account of its 
worthier accomplishment. Tlie true test must be 
sought in the mental sphere, not in the physical, 
and we must consent to judge the prehistoric 
peopl(*s as we hope that posterity may hereafter 
judge ourselves : not by perishable artefacts, but 
by the nobler and more enduring creations of the 
mind. 

In fine, we plead for a truer recognition of 
human dignity, a less barbaric, less parochial 
conception of human evolution. Vixerunt fortes 
ante A^amemnona. The divine rulers who ins- 
tructed their pupils in the ideals of religion 
and the laws of morality, and taught them to 
use articulate* speech, to tame the fire-fiend, and 
to till the ground, were inspired by a far loftier 
genius than the disciples of a science which has 
brought their civilization to the brink of ruin. 
Man’s destinies depend on his thoughts and feel- 
ings, and it is to them who taught him to think 
and feel aright that he owes his pre-eminence in 
Nature. The fact should chasten our self-compla- 
cency and restore our reverence for the past. 

■ I'he less if, as there is reason to believe, the Cro-Magnons 
were the surviving refugees from a cataclysm which had 
wrecked their homes. See Los/ Atlantia below. 



SCIENCE AND THE PAST. 

1 . 

Addressing the Radio Society of (ireat Hritain 
a few months ago, Sir Oliver Lodge propound(*d 
a new theory of sight. ^ “What is it,” he ask(‘d, 
“that stimulates the nerves of the eye? I believe 
it is the electrons thrown off by the atoms. What 
the nerves feel is the sliock of the ejected elect- 
rons.” The theory is old(T than the Parthenon. 
In the fiftli century before Christ, at a time when 
it is commonly sup]X)sed that science was in its 
cradle, Kmpedocles taught that “vision receives 
effluences. These arise on the surface of tlie 
mirror, and th(‘y an‘ completed by means of the 
fiery matter separated from the mirror;”^ that is 
to say, by the (‘leclrons. The fiery matter, of 
course, is the aether, a conception for which th(‘ 
world is indebted to the pre-.scientific (i reeks. Our 
dictionaries still pretend that a'ther in (ireek 
merely means the upper air, but since it was 
described even in the early sixlli ( enlury as tlu‘ 
basic sub.slance from whic'h matt(‘r in its four 
known modes is derived, this is inane. “Titan 
atlier,” wrote Empedocles, “binding all things 
in its embrace*, sinks through earth with its long 
roots. How can this be the upper air? 

Lucky Guesses. 

Modernity is satural<*d with llw* convietion 
that although the Greeks may have* made* a few 

1 January, 1925. 

2 A Fairbank.s, First Philosophers of Greece, 227. Thif^ 
is the most convenient book of reference for the ordinary 
reader, and gives the less accessible Greek originals. Mr. 
Fairbanks* translations, however, are often inaccurate, and he 
i.s especially fond of substituting air where the Greek has .'rthei, 

3 Ibid., 172, 178. 
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lucky guesses, nothing really worth knowing was 
known to them. Not till the ignorance of a million 
years was dispelled by the brilliant intellects of 
Galileo, Newton, Lyell, Davy, Kelvin, Darwin, 
Rutherford, Kinstein, and the other great pioneers 
of scientific discovery was anything really under- 
stood as to the nature of the Universe. It is a com- 
fortable belief but unfortunately incompatible with 
the facts. Ivxcept in mathematics, it is difficult to 
name a branch of knowledgt^ in which the early 
(ireeks did not anticipate our latest and most ap- 
plauded discoveries. But before proceeding to 
demonstrate the fact a word may be said about the 
lucky-gti(‘ss theory. A guess presupposes an un- 
satisfied curiosity. The mind that conceives it 
must feel that the current (‘xplanalion of a phenom- 
enon is not tlie true one; otherwise it has no 
reason for seeking a b(*tter. Now it is common 
knowledge that the h(‘liocentric th(H)ry descended 
to Copernicus from tlu' Pythagoreans. Rut every 
man, woman, and child can s(m* that the Sun goes 
round the earth; for what imaginahl(‘ reason then 
did th(\S(‘ primitive' thinkers n'fuse' to accept the 
evidt'nce of their senses? Or again : Anaxim- 
(*n(*s knew not only that “the stars are 4^iade of 
(*arth and do not give out heal because they are too 
far away,” hut that “there are bodies of an earthy 
nature in the place occupied by the stars and carried 
along with them in their motion.” * The guess 
has been verified by our refined astronomy, but 
why should Anaximenes have made it? And 
again : the Pythagoreans were acquainted with 
the law of periodicity, while according to Jowett 
the nebular hypothesis was the received belief of 
the early physicists.^ Were these ideas the fruit 
of idle conjecture? Why should ignorant bar- 
barians have guessed at the heliocentric theory, the 
luminiferous a'ther, and the existence of dark 

‘ Ibid., 20. 

Dialoffues of Plate, iii. 416. 
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stars, and how conics it that the guesses cxacllv 
hit the mark 

A NC'l KNT R i: TICLNCK . 

No duuht, theses* and oilier instanc es of pro- 
found knowledge are mingled with a yreat dc?al of 
childish superstition. Thales dec'larcnl that tile 
sky moved about the earth like a cap on a man’s 
head; Anaximander compared the stars to the 
stops in a i1utc*, and so forth. But riialc^s also 
foretold a solar ecMipse, while Anaximander*, who 
knew amon^- other things that llu‘ Sun is far 
larger than the earth, was the lirst to 
stale the nebular hypothc\sis. How was it lh»'it 
the absur(litic*s co-cwisled in llu‘ same brains that 
c'onceivcrl the* profunditic‘s ? I'lie (|U(‘slion is not 
even askcrl, muc h less answercrl. But c*very 
scdioolboy knows that the ancients safc‘guardc*d 
their knowledge* by attaching the most stringent 
penalties to its disclosure. Anaxagoras was sent- 
enc:ed to death for b(*traying a.strononiical truths; 
Hipparchus was drown(*d and Hipiiasus banislu*cl 
for divulging the secrets of gc*onielry, and eviclc*nc‘(‘ 
of the onc'e universal reticence surviv(*s evc*n in the 
New Testament. All this is unintc*lligible to the* 
modern EWorld, whic h nc*verth(*less pr(‘tends to 
understand anticjiiity b(*lter than llic* an(*i(*nls them- 
selves. In any c ase, the* lucky-guess (‘Xjilanation 
is untenable, the more* so bec ause it happens that 
the Greeks have* recordc'd the two gn*at princ iples 
that governed lh(*ir in(juiri(*s. Suture loves to 
hidef they .said; the senses are bud 'leituesses. 
This is science*, not ignoranc e*. Had thc*sc* admir- 
able maxims b(*en inslillc*d into the* Darwins, 
Huxlc*ys, Hac^c kels, and other gieat lhinkc‘rs ot 
the nineteenth c entury, the* world might have bec*n 
spared the disastrous c*onsequencrs of their 
simplicity. 

* The suggestion sometimes made that ancient guessing 
exhausted all imaginable theories fails to explain why the 
right guesses should have been retained out of so enormous a 
number. 
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ll is not impossible to explain the reasons for 
the reli('ence, but the task cannot be undertaken 
here. Our present purpose is to show that the 
lalest scientific discoveries of luirope were known 
lo pre-sc'ientific (Greece, whose pliiloscjpliers dwelt 
in a blaze of enlightenment compared with which 
the stat(‘ of knowledge in Jowett’s day was black 
ignorance, 'fhe evidence to be reviewed is so pro 
fuse that it is not easy lo compress it within reason- 
abl(‘ limits. \*or clearn(‘ss’ sake it will be consi- 
d(*r(‘d under the headings astronomy, trans- 
(HMidental physics, geology, meteorology, and 
physiology, but it must be* borne in mind that in 
most or many of the cases the evidence is not that 
of tile philosoi)hers themselves but of their know- 
ledge as reported by the nescience of a thousiind 
years later. Allowance must therefore be made for 
(‘i ror and mis-statement on the part of men who 
I'ould hardly understand tin* terms usc^d by their 
predec essors, and had no c'omprehension whalcvtT 
of tlieir conceptions. 

2 . 

I, — .IsSlronomy. A world familiar with the 
heliocentric theory and the nebular he pothesis can 
hardly be ac c used of ignoranc e*. Thales (B.C. (yx)) 
knew that the* stars “are made of c*arlli but are c)n 
lire;”^ i\na\imenc‘s (ITC\ 5cx)), that they are toc» 
far away to give out heat, and that some of thc*m 
have non-luminous companions. 1'he cause* of 
c‘c'lipsc*s was known not only to ihc*m but to their 
Babylon ian tutors,^ who wen* also aware* that 
Jupitc*r h,'is four satellit(*s. Thales, as we have 
said, foretold a solar c*clipse, a feat not to be aexom- 
plishc'd by any rule-of-thumb prescription. It is 
an old doc trine*, siiys Sc)crate*s, that the mocjn gets 
her light freim the sun.’ in Anaximenes’ c'on- 
ception (B. C, 580) the world swings suspende*d 


1 Fairbanks. 7. 

2 J. E. Gore, Astronomical Essayst 29. 
^ Cratyl. 409b, Ihales knew it. 
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in spact*, one of the many bubbles floating in tiu*. 
bouiulless letlier. * He taught further tliat “inli- 
nite worlds exist in the infinite in every cycle/’ a 
doctrine with which we may compare a sentenc e in 
a recent number of Science Progress : — “This 
much we know, that our whole system is probably 
part of an unknown, undetermined c:ycle.“ ^ 

An Unsolved Pauadox. 

Now in referencx* to this matter of early Greek 
astronomy, no attempt has yet been made to re- 
solve an extraorefinary paradox. Our envn astrono- 
mical knowledge is entirely dc^pendent on matho 
matics, and ac'c'ording to current belief, mathema- 
tics were th(‘ invention or disc:ov(‘ry of Thalc‘s. 
Ilow then did his contemporaries contrive to pene- 
trate the mysteries of the stellar universe*? I'ur- 
ther, although mathematics progrc*ssed by leaps 
and bounds from the sixth century onwards, the* 
science of the heavens, so far from gaining in a('- 
c urac:y, went persistently backwards, 'fhe Pytha- 
goreans taught the ludicxxntric theory, but aft(‘r 
some four hundred years of stc‘ady math(*mati(‘al 
advance, the idle superstition was refutc*d and a 
truth patent even to the savage rc*aflirnu*d ! Tin* 
proexss c:ontinu<*d by r(‘gular degrc*es, until all real 
knowlc*dge of astronomy was extinguished and 
men bt*lieved that tlie stars were so many |)in-holes 
in the floor of heaven. How is this progr(\ssion 
bac kwards to Ik* reconciled with our conceptions 
of history and why do our Iccirned mc*n conspire* (o 
ignore it ? The process was not pc*c uliar to astro- 
nomy. In every branch of thought as also of 
art a continual retrogrc*ssion is manif(‘st from 
the early Greeks down to the miserable fanc'if*s 
of the Byzantines, and only lately has c iviliza- 
tion begun to reascend to their pr(ssc:i(*ntiric' 
level. What is the explanation? None has 

J Fairbanks. 19, 20, 22. 

^ Oct. 1920. 



hitherto been attempted except the ridiculous 
lucky-guess theory, together with a kind of 
wilful pretending that the ancients were crass 
barbarians — whereas in truth they were our mas- 
ters. This will now be proved to demonstration. 

Tilt: First Principlk. 

2, — Trinisccn dental Physics. In approaching 
this branch of knowledge, we are met at the outset 
by a startling lontrast between the basic concep- 
tion of the early Greeks and that of the nineteenth- 
century philosophers. Until recent discovery 
compelled scieiue to recogni>:e that the atoms 
formerly deemed immutable and eternal arc 
really nodes or tension-points in a milieu of 
violent activity, it was suppost‘d that immobility 
was the natural slate of all things, and that 
the Universe, wound up at some unimaginable 
l)(*ginning like a seven-day ('loc k, was steadily 
running down into a ('ondition of permanent 
rest. l^ictur(‘s were drawn of tlu‘ coming epoch 
when the light of day should have been ex- 
tinguished, when life should have* disappeared 
from this earth, and when the ])lanets should at 
last be ftdling in upon their partMU Sun into an 
eternity of dead nothingness. The conception 
still finds favour with Mr. Bertrand Russell,* but 
the discovery of the electron has dissipated this 
mournful outlook, at any rate for men of science. 
The physicist now finds himself obliged to con- 
c(*ive of mass itself, that most ineluctable proper- 
ty of matter, in terms of motion, and it is accord- 
ingly recognized that motion is the primary reali- 
ty, not immobility. Ihit to the pre-scientific Greeks 
this was the first word in science. Thales, and 
Heraclitus after him, taught that all things are in 
a state of flux. Anaximander held that the first 
principle, is eternal motion, and that the heavens 
are produced thereby. Anaximenes also regarded 


' Mysticism and Logic, 48 . 
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motion as eternal, and his successors down lo 
Plato were brought up in the doctrine/ In this 
fundamental matter, therefore, the early Greeks 
were conspicuously right and tlie scientists of 
Spencer’s day as conspicuously wrong. 

Matter and Involution. 

Naturally then the (ireeks regarded matter as 
the product of evolution. Anaximander said that 
the first principle was to be sought not in the four 
elements but in some fifth substance underlying 
them. ‘ The conct^ption meets us again among tht* 
Pythagoreans, who lield that there were five eh‘- 
ments, “for tln‘y ranked the ietluT as a fifth along 
with the four,” and among later philosophers the 
fifth element l)(*('ame known as the familiar 
(juintessence. iNmpedocles, who called aether 
Zeus and air Hera, placed a'ther first in order of 
(‘volution, fir(‘, (‘arth, and air succc(‘ding it.' 
Now Dr. J. Burnet t(*lls ns that the ancients were 
well aware that (‘arth, air, fire, and water wen* not 
elements in our sense of tlu* term, l)ut mod(*s of 
matter — solid, gaseous, radi.ant, ajul licjuid.' Can 
w(‘ llien avoid tlie infereiKa* tliat when Thales and 
the rest sonietim(‘S spoke of tlu* first j)rincipl(* as 
air or wat(*r or fire, they m<*ant something (juit(‘ 
other tlian the air we br(*ath(*, tlie wat(*r we drink, 
or the fin* W(* ('ook our food with ? Th(*y W(*re 
using these names to signity tlu* a*ther — that 
whicli modern sci(*n('e cannot ('on('(‘iv(* save as tin* 
('ternal motion regard(*d by the Gr(‘(*k philosopIu*rs 
as the source of all things. 

Finally, Plato describes the a*ther as “tlu* 
mother and r(‘S4irvoir of visibh* cr(*alion — an in- 

‘ Fairbanks, 4, 13, 14, 19, 21. Like Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Anaximander taught that the irther “docs not grow old.*’ 

" Ibid. 12. 

=» Ibid. 149. 

^ Ibid. 224. 

’ Greel^ Philosophy^ i. 27. 
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visible and formless eidos, most difficult of com- 
prehension and partaking somehow of the nature 
of mind.’*' W'hat is the present opinion? Ac- 
cording to Mr. Julian Huxley, “tliere is only one 
fundamental substance, which possesses not only 
mal(‘rial properties, but also properties for which 
the word mental is the nearest approacli.” Some- 
thing partaking of the nature of mind, in fact! 
What a lot of time and error our men of science 
would save thcMUselves if they would only tlirow 
away th(*ir t(‘Nlbooks and study Plato ! 


3 . 

j, — Transcendental Physics (continued). In 
lh(* ninth edition of the Encyclopivdia Britannica 
(1875) the curious will come upon the statement 
tliat th(‘ Phix'nicians thought tli(*y could observe* 
in tlu* atom “what we may c'all the* oscultation of 
tlie play of fore'e's; this at least seems the* most 
natural explanation of the* term nodes l)y whic'h 
tl)ey designated atoms.’’ The writer procc'eds to 
call it a singular fancy, as indeed it ('(‘itainly ap- 
pearc'd to his omnisc'iencc*. Latc'r in(|uirers will 
t(*rm it a startling antic ipation of our v(*ry new(\st 
(lis('ov(*ric\s. Now the (irec^ks, as we have S(*en, 
W(*r(* aware* that th(‘ .'ether is the substance of 
which mattc*r is m.'ulc*, and it is .'i safe* assumption 
that the*y ae'(|uire*el the* knowledge* from the Orien- 
tal masters who taught the*m the* alphabet and the 
art of writing. We* may take it then that Anax.a- 
goras (.'ibout 430 B.C.) was reproducing I^luvni- 
( ian scie*n('(* whe*n he* penned the* following re- 
markable lines : — 

“Tlu‘s<* thiiitrs rotnto and arf**so])arat(Ml bv 

forco and swiftness. And tbi' swiftnt‘ss produces 

‘ i im. 51 a. The ancients again anticipated Sir Oliver 
I .edge by supposing that the aether is the substance of which 
the soul is iftade. 

' Acicnce and Cwilization, 285. 

5 i. 460. 
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force; knd their swiftness is in no way like the 

swiftness of the things now existing among men, 

but it is certainly many times as swift.” ‘ 

The text now extant does not define what 
“these things’* were, but no one can read the pas- 
sage without recognizing that Anaxagoras was 
speaking of what we now call ions and electrons. 
Could there be any doubt on the subject, the “sin- 
gular fancy” entertained by his Phoenician tutors 
must dispel it, and we must accordingly concludv‘ 
that the Greek philosopher knew more about 
physics than Dalton, Berzelius, Faraday, or any of 
the great chemists of the nineteenth century. 
When therefore aiujther ancient writer mentions 
two wonderful stones which take fire when water 
is poured on them,"* it is reasonable to suj)pose that 
Davy’s discovery of potassium and sodium was 
new only to modern ignorance. And finally, 
when element of Alexandria speaks of a material 
air, which is the “nourisher of sensible fire and the 
basis of combustible matter,”"' even Priestley’s 
famous isolation of oxygen dwindles inU> an un- 
conscious plagiarism . 

Light. 

A few words may be added as to the concep- 
tion of aether as the vehicle of light. The matter 
is beyond dispute. Homer makes anher the 
home of Zeus, the Bright One; l^mpedocles terms 
it the all-luminous, and Plutarch says that some 
call it light. Even in the decadent era of Cons- 
tantine, Julian describes the fifth element as that 
whose principle is light.* Finally and conclusive- 
ly, the word it.self is formed from a root meaning 
to light up or kindle. All the ancient poets there- 
fore associate aether with the heavenly bodies, and 

* Fairbanks, 238. 

^ Pseudo'Aristotle, De Min Aubc. xli. 

* M. M. Pattison, Story of Alchemy, 129. 

^ On the Sovereign Sun (King), 221. lamblichus state* 
that setKer is not subject to gravity ; De MyU 5, 4. 

11 
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F.inpe(Jnrl(‘s, as we have seen, describes it as uni- 
\’(*rsal and a]l-pen(*lrative. 

Mention may i)e made here of the law of perio- 
dic it as conc eived l)y the I^ytha^'on^ans. They 
aj)|)lied it, not to the* (dic^mical (‘lements, bill lo the 
( clestial universe*, as will be* appar(*nt from the* fol- 
l(»winjLi' (|Uotatie)n from Aristotle*: — 

“ \Vli:ii«‘V(‘r cliarjutc'ristics in niirnbcn-.s and 
liMiiiioiiK's they could slic‘\v wc'n* in aj^rcciiicnt with 
tin* |)ro|)crtics of the hc'Jivens and with its parts 
and whole aiian^ernent, tliese thc‘v eollectcMl and 
achuded ; and if there* c hanced to he any any- 
where, tiiey <*a»4erly sonji;ht tliat the* whole system 
luight he eonnecied with these finissinj;- parts).’’ ‘ 

Aristotle |)roeee*ds to i^^ixe* an illustration 
wide li she*ws that the* j)rine'ij)le* a|)plied was llv* 
same* as tliat which l(*d M(‘ndelee*f to assiiiiH* tlie 
e*\ist<*n('e* of j^allium to till a <yap in his st'lu*me of 
tile e‘lem(‘nts. \\'lie*tlu*r it has ye*t be*en adopted 
into mod(‘rn astronomy, we are* not (‘c)mp(‘tt‘nt to 
say ; but inasmuc h as the* atom is now described as 
a miniature* solar svst(‘m, th(*r(* art* u priori 
grounds in favour of tlu* su<4t4e‘Stion . But indeed, 
the* anc ient maxim . Ix ahovr so l)r 1 ou\ dr(*ssed Uj) 
as the* unity of Naturt* and the* continuity of law, 
has lont.^’ been makint^ its wav into modc*rn S('ie*n('e, 
and it will he* no surprise* te) I(*arn that tlu* .solar 
system is i^c )\’e*rne*d in everv re‘spt‘c't h\’ tlu* same* 
laws as the mole*t'iile* and the* ion. 

h'voT rxiox. 

\o furtlu'r e‘vid(‘nt'e is n<*ede(I to slu‘W tliat evo- 
lution, that i;ran(l c'oiu'(*ptie)n whic h we art* popu- 
larly supj)ost*il to owe to Darwin's ^■(*nius, was 
tlu* \e*ry ABC' of anci(*nl philosoj’ihv. If matter 
itsc'lf was evolvt'd — a notion wliirh never entered 
Darwin’s braiti and would havt* been indignantly 
scouted by tlu* physicists of his time— a fortiori all 
mate‘rial sulistanc'(*s and forms were produced bs 
the* .same proct'ss, and everv ancient philo.sopher 


* Fairbanks. 137. 
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(inridtMitally also many modern savai;t‘s) aict'pk'd 
tlu‘ truth as axiomatu'. I nstantan<*()us rr(‘ation cx 
nihilo nuv(‘r t'ommtMuitHl itst^lf to any but luiropuan 
profundity. Fo plait* the matlrr (|uite biyvond 
doubt, lu)W(:‘vur, Anaxagoras’ famous driinition 
may br (luoted : — 

“TIr' Greeks do iu)t nglitly nst llu* tcriRs 
‘t.oming into being' and ‘porisliing.' For notliing 
comes into being nor yet does anything perish, l)iit 
tfiere is mixture and separation ol things that 
are. So tlu'V would do right in ealluig 'tlie com- 
ing into being “niixtmx/ ami tlu* perishing ‘s(‘pa- 
ration.” * 

More than two thousand \(“ars later Herbert 
Speni'er ailopted the loneeplion and adapted llie 
definition ; without ho\\(*\'er arknowI(*d^in^ an in- 
spiration of whii'h he was prol)ably uneonsi ious. 

4 . 

(tt’ology. — At tliis point the (‘xidenei* be- 
I'onies less abundant, though tiiere is still (*nough 
to eonviiK'e us that the (*arly (jre(‘l\S wen* W(‘ll in- 
form(‘d as to the history of tiu* eartli and the c auses 
of atmospheric' plienomc'iia. It has bc*en shewn 
that tlic‘y wc*rc* familiar with rc*( ondite astronomic al 
sec rets, and that in transc*c‘ndc*ntal phwsies their 
know ledi^e was W'c*Il abr(*ast of our ow n. I^'ur- 
ther disc'overy ina} proxc that lhc*s<* pn*-s( ic'nlifn 
barbarians w< re not onl\- wc*!! abn-ast but well 
ahc'ad ot modern sc ic*n< o, tor as m,a\- be* seen from 
the* \ i( t<»rian c*\ample, knowledt^c isalwa\s iinin- 
tc*lli^nblc‘ to i^iioranee. Dalton could not know 
that J li*ra('litus’ maxim All Ihiugs //o-ze was bc*ltc‘r 
seieni'c* than the atomic: th<‘ory. fhe* c*nc'\a’lo- 
paedist laughed at the* Pheenic ian dc*s< riptic)n of 
atoms as nodc*s of fon e and poiirc*d eontc*mpl 
Uj)on the* transmutation of metals; 'rynclall 
pro('laim(*d the* non-c-xistc-nca* of the* |)sy( her in 
which with Plato a wiser g^t*nc*ration is bc*g^in- 
ning to discern the mainspring of (*vcduticjn. 


' Ibid. 244. Anaximander anticipated the definition. 
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'['\w. mind must ascend to a certain height before 
truths invisible from the lower levels come with- 
in its ken, and the prudent inquirer will therefore 
1)(‘ slow to rejec t as superstition that which may be 
knowledge to whic h he has not yet attained. Es- 
pec'ially must this caution be observed when the 
theory or statement under examination, however 
incompatible with current opinion, emanates from 
a soiin e of proved authority, and as the compet- 
(*nc(! of the Greeks in astronomy and physics has 
now becMi (*stal)lished b(‘yond all cavil, their views 
of kindred matters deserve the greatest respect. 
Ex pede Herclcni is the* only safe principle U) fol- 
low in these inquiries. 

N KIUU.AK 1 1 YPOTH i:.S IS . 

N(jr must the ancient habit of reservation and 
ambiguity be forgotten. Silence is golden, siiys 
a familiar apophthegm, and even suj)tTticial read- 
ing will sh(‘w that Thales newer meant potable 
watcM* nor Herac litus visible lire* when they used 
these* iiamc*s for the first principle. W^hen we 
come to the theory of Creation, .S('holarshij) is fain 
to admit that I’lato was guilty of deliberate obs- 
c'urity.' Little* lhe‘refore is known regarding 
(ireek ide*as as to e*arthly origins, but an excellent 
aevounl of the* nebular hvpe)th(*sis has come down 
lc» us from the e*arly sixth e'e*ntury. Something 
productive of he'at and e'oId,sa\s Anaximander, 
was separated from the luernal Being, 

“aiiel a wirt of sjihert* of this llaiiii' siirroundeet 

the* air about th<» oarth as hark surrouuels a tiw. 

rhoii this sphc're' was broke*n into parts and elcfine'd 

into distinct e irc*Ios, and thus arose the sun and the 

moon and stars. ”2 

As it stands, the statement is geocentric, but 
ancient language must not be construed au pied de 
la letlre, Anaximander’s contemporaries accepted 

' Lewis Campbell. £nc. Brit. xx\. S23. 

“ Fairbanks, 14. 
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the helioceiitrii' theory, hut they reserved the doct- 
rine for the inner circle of their disciples and would 
not communicate it to (he many. I'he fate of An- 
axagoras and Hipparchus shews us how dire a 
penalty attended the disclosure of the secrets to the 
vulgar. Information as to early Greek geology is 
therefore scanty, but we kiK^w that Thales and the 
J\vthagoreans divided the earth into five zones — 
ar('ti(', summer, e(]uinoctial, winter, and antan tic , 
of which the* last was said to he* invisible.' 

Lost Atlantis. 

Germing to Plato, we encotinter another re- 
markable contrast b(‘tween (irec^k truth and 
luiropean error. The philosopher knew that in 
the cT)urse of agvs the surface of the (‘arth hatl 
undergone tremendous changes, and he has left 
on record a famous description of the great island 
('ontinent (hat once^ stretched across the mid-At- 
lantic.^ Here as elsc^where enlightenment sotight 
toanuMid his knowledge*, Wallace* and e)thers main- 
taining that the* e*xisting distribution of the* land 
surface had e*ndure*d practic\'dly unrhange'd eve*r 
since the moe)n was torn away from this our planet, 
Needle*ss to say, the advance e)f knowledge has 
has again jiistific*d the Gre^e'k. The old belief in 
cataclysmic changes — major readjus(me*nls, the*\’ 
are now called — has bc*e*n re*s(ore*d, anel geologists 
are of opinion that not e>nly Atlantis but Le‘muria. 
that vast belt of land that re^ached across the ocean 
from Peru to Madagascar, was once a solid fact.* 
Hut why Plato should have called his lost conti- 
nent by a non-Gre*ek name whose first three letters 
compose the .Aztec word for water is still a mys- 
tery. 

It only remains to add that Plato’s account of 
(he cause's which led to the denudation of the 

* Ibid. 6. 149. 

* Infra, p. 113. 

* Infra, p. 105, 
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country about Attica still commands the admira- 
tion of our men of science. 

Winds and KARTHguAKE< 

4. Meteorology . — This branch of our subject 
may be briefly dismissed. Anaximenes (sixth 
century), the chief ancient authority on the sub- 
ject, is hardly known to us except through an ig- 
norant writer of eight hundred years later ; but 
even so, the genuine science is visible beneath the 
misunderstanding, Winds, Anaximenes is report- 
ed to hav(* said, are produced “when the air that 
has been attenuated is set in motion*’ ; earth- 
quakes, “when the earth is changed yet more by 
heating and cooling”; and rainbows, “when the 
sun’s rays fall on compressed air.’” The charac- 
ter of these explanations — thdr freedom from any- 
thing approaching superstition — affords the high- 
est testimony to the intellectual outlook of their 
author. 

And what of Jupiter IClicius, that early Etrus- 
can God whose votaries forestalled Benjamin 
Franklin and called down lightning from the 
skies? The fact is recorded by Pliny, Ovid, 
Vlirro, and S(*neca, and may be found in any 
school dictionary, but no one pays it anv atten- 
tion. It remains embedded in popular history 
like till* proverbial fly in amber, an unexplained 
marvel. Is it coincidence that an inscription at 
Edfu shews that the oldest known Egyptian obelisk 
was employed as a lightning conductor?^ Or 
should we not rather conclude that these are relics 
of a knowledge that equalled or surpassed our 
own ? When Jowett declares that the achieve- 
ments of the pre-scientific age betoken “almost a 
maturity of natural knowledge,’*’ he is stating not 
more but less than the truth. 


' Fairbanks. 20, 21. 

^ A. H. Sayce, Ancient Empire$ of the Eatt, 29. 
> DialogncM, iii. 416. 
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5. — Physiology, Man’s ancestors, says 
Haeckel, were fish-like Craniotes. Man, said 
Anaximander, “came into being from another 
animal, namely the fish, for at first he wiis like a 
fish.’’* Sir J. C. Bose’s researches into plant- 
life are the pride of his countrymen, but if we may 
trust Aristotle, his results are not absolutely new. 
According to the Greek philosopher, “Anaxagoras 
and Empedocles say that plants are moved by 
desire, and assert that they have perception am I 
feel pleasure and pain.’’^ Elsewhere he tells us 
that in Anaxagoras’ opinion plants had motion, 
sensation, and b/eathing, while h"mp(‘docles 
“thought that sex had been mixed in tliem.’*^ 
Really these lucky guesses are interminable. Re- 
turning to the human body, we have seen that 
P'mpedocles (B.C.450) anticipated .Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s latest theory of sight, which he ascribed 
to effluences conveyed to the eye by the fiery 
matter or a‘ther. The Greek’s theory of hearing 
is equallv scientific and deserves (|uotation in 
full : — 

“Hearing takes place by the iini)act of wiiul 
on the cartilage of the ear, which, he says, is hung 
up inside the ear so as to swing and be struck after 
the manner of a bell.”^ 

It is acknowledged that Hippocrates (fifth 
century) was the first and greatest of clinical 
physicians, but surely Harvey discovered the cir- 
culation of the blood and its relation to breathing? 
Empedocles — be it remembered that he wrote in 
verse and mingled poetic similes with his physio- 
logy — shall answer the question : — 

“Whenever the delicate blood spefnls away 
from these (ducts), the air spwds bubbling in with 
impetuous wave, and whenever the blood leaps 

^ Fairbanks. 13. 

2 Ibid. 220. 

3 Ibid. 251, 220. 

Ibid. 227. 
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^ick, the air is breathed out. . . Thus when 

tlie delicate blood, surging violently through the 
liieiubers, rushes back into the interior, a swift 
stream of air comes in with hurrying wave, and 
whenever the blood leaps back, the air is breathed 
out again in equal quantity.” 

Hill ltmp(ul()rk*s knew more than llarvt'y : — 

“So all things breathe in and out. All have 
bloodless tubes of flesh spread over the outside of 
the body, and at the openings of these the outer 
layers of skin are piercc‘d all over with elose-.set 
ducts, so that the blood remains within, whiles a 
facile opening is cut for the* air to pass through.” ‘ 

Sul)jc‘(M to rorreclion, we believe that re.spira- 
lion through the .skin was a n(»velty to WV.stern 
sr ience (*v(*n in Darwin's day. Still, there was 
(>n(‘ ^raiul disc'overy in whirli tlu* ninetetMilh ('en- 
tiiry outdid anli(juity, namely, in h*arnin“' that 
man is desrendt'd from the* api*s. lUit that, alas, 
is on its way tt) the everlasting;' honfirt* ! 

It is impossible to deal Iutc* with Plato’s an- 
thropolo|4y, if only berau.se it is still unintelligi- 
ble to modern .srienre. This however may be .said, 
that (h(* (ir(‘ek j)hilosopher*s (*.stimate of human 
an(i(|ui(y was far more accurate than Darwin’s, and 
y<\'u' by ycvir .scientific opinion is slowly reascend- 
in towards his level. vSo too as r(*gards lh(‘ anti- 
i|uity of civilization, though here the* an haologist 
has less IcM'way to make up. History ju.stifies the 
propluM V that within another generation or so it 
will he* found that in both these matters I’lato was 
in the right. 


Giant I^nginkkrinc:. 

In ('onclusion, a few words may be said as to 
tin* mechanical accomplishment in which moder- 
nity takes especial pride. For ce^mpari.son here 
we turn, not to the exquisite architecture of the 
Gree^ks, hut to the creations <^f a far more ancient 
pe^ople. The Great Pyramid, a structure erected 
four thousand years before Greece was heard of. 


• Ibid 194. 
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is not only the most i^ii^antit' hiiilclini^ in tin* world 
hut tlu* most a('('iiral(‘ly proj)oriinned. It oicii- 
[3i(‘S an area roui^hh' (‘(|iial to tliat of Lini oln’s Inn 
hdelds (slij^luh’ smallt*r than Dalhoiisin S(|Uar(*) ; 
its sid(\s of aboil 1 xauls ha\<* an (‘imr ot I«‘ss 

tlian .h of an im'h, and iis ('orm is ar<* sijiiaK* to 
ij seconds of a dr^iau*. d'h(‘ daily ( lian^n ot irm- 
peratiin*, sa\s Sir Idindca's P(‘tri(\ mak(“s lar*;<‘r 
larors than lliis in a measnrinL;-rod. Its intmior 
at raiii^’emiaits sh(‘\\ ('oin('id(‘n<'rs of <‘li‘vation and 
jiroportion sik h as iinph tin* hi^licst ooNm' of (*n-- 
;Liini‘(‘rin;^ skill. P\(*n with their lim'sl instin- 
miMUs of pr(‘('ision, it ma\ he doubled whelln'r 
mod(*rn arehiii'ds could contriK t so \ast a huildiiiL:' 
with (‘(jiial exactness; and if tla-N ('oiihl, would ils 
measurements sIkwn an error (»f ofd\' i in 13,000 
aft(*r the \ir'issitudes ol nearlx se\en thousand 
years? I'his exlrenu' accairacw (»1 woikmansliip 
seems to ha\c reacliial its /.<‘nith iindei the \ll 
Dynasty (P.(\ ^^()()), whose sarcophai^i, wrought 
out ol the m<»st stubborn mat(*rial known lo the 
ston(‘-mason , are so nicelv projiorlioned that it 
taxes our most (lern ale instruments to d(‘le( | an 
error in th(*m. ’ (iranitt*, basalt, and |)orj)h\'r\’ 
wen* carx’ed with a ta( ilil\ Ixwoud tin* power ol 
our Imest modern tools, and the smiac(*s (»f Imr^e 
masonrx' blo( ks were cemented with so consum- 
mate a skill that w(' cannot conjecture how it was 
donio ' l^S’en in tin* maltin' of sheer w(*iL;ht-lifl iniL; 
tin* ly^yptian eni;ineers a< ('omplished feats that no 
modern has attemjited, 'Fhe two i^reat folossi of 
Am(‘nhot(']) III, weijLjhici: *’*75 tons apiice, utne 
cut out and carried up-stream to d'hebes, 450 miles 
away; while some of the monoliths us(*d in the 
walls of Baalbee weij^h no less than 1,500 tons. 
And vet w(* j)resum(‘ i>f patronize ani iijiiil \ on the 
scoi'f^ of our sujierior flevtimitv ! 

' Arts S Crafts of Ancient limfpt, ttl. 

- Petrie. Illahun, Kahun & Caroh, 3. 

Ibid. 
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1'HK CurciAL Tiisr. 

Viikr thc-n lh(.‘ sole criterion by wliich llie 
ni()(l(*rn world will consent to be judged, tlKHt of 
simple w(*allh-produ('tion. Surely with all our 
st ienliti(' appliances, our industrious exploitation 
of natural resources, our never-tiring ciU(‘Sl after 
e(()nom\' and <*ni('i(*ncy, hen^ at Usast W(* may 
( laim an absj)lute superioril) ov(*r the ancicaU 
world? 'I'Ik* answ(*r shall lx* furnish(*d by a f(‘W 
lines taken from a r(‘('enl si'ientilic handbook. 
I^rot(‘ssors (i(‘ddesand I homson tells us that ('al- 
( ulation of the capital vahu* of tlu* anci(‘nt Medi- 
terranean terra('es 

“lu itius oil! I ti(‘ iiiarvs'llous y<*t ciHaliMt' rcMill that 
tile actual ciauuunic wealth ol' tins remote prehis- 
loric Wiultl lar <'xeec<h‘<! tliat of ilu‘ Metliti'rra iKuni 
lo-(la\ ; and this not m(‘rely in its a^ricnltnre, or 
witli roads and railways thrown in, i)iit uitli tiie 
<'xisl iiio cit i(‘s as well !” * 

No ('omment t an add to lh(‘ fonu* of this slat(‘- 
ment . 

9 . 

Mere th(‘n is a seri(*s of uix'oordinated but 
evidiMilly related facts, S('att(‘red about in all sorts 
ot odd (|uart(*rs, not indetai to lx* eoll(*('t(*d without 
some litth* diirx'ullv; and tlx* ('alalogue is so far 
incom j)l(*t(* that no allusion has b(*en mad<* to tlx* 
gr(*aler (daims of anlit|uit\ upon our admiration. 
lUit tlx* facts r(*viewed suflice for prest‘nt purposes, 
'raken by itself, any of them must excite wonder; 
taketi together, what is their cumulative effect? 

\\ hat must we think of an age familiar with evo- 
lution anil the eternity of motion ; with tlu* nebular " 
hypothesis, the heliocentric' llx^ory, and the exis- 
l(‘ix'(' ot dark stars; with tlx* propertic*s of adher, 
the structure of the atom, and the law of pi^riodici- 
ty ; w ith tlx* nature of man’s plivsical ancestry, tlx* 
fuix'tions of bri*athing and circulation, and the 
llxory of sight and hearing; with the sex and vital 


* Eiolution, 1 80 . 
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processes of plains; with llie history of the earlir.s 
surface, cind the causes of winds, eartlu|uaki*s, and 
rainbows; with the art of evoking tlu‘ lij^'hininj; ; 
with the properties of oxygen, potassium, and 
sodium; with meclianical methods in some rt's- 
pecls suj)erior to our own; and linall), with a far 
greater skill (‘ven in W(*allh-prt)duetion ? What 
reservi‘s of undisrlos(‘d knowl(‘dg(‘ do(*s not all tins 
impl\' ! \\ e call th(‘ nim'teenth ( (‘ntiirv tlu' t*ra of 

enlightenm(‘nt ; yet on all tlu‘ gn‘ater issmvs the 
science ot that boasted age was n(‘S('i(‘n('e, nor ilo 
we need to b(‘ nMiiinded of tin* sulT(‘ring into whic'h 
its errors hav(* latidy plung(‘d humanity. Hut on 
all thost* issues pre-S('i{*ntili(‘ anticjuily was in lhf‘ 
rigln, and it is only becaus(‘ its wisdom has b(‘en 
lorgoinm and its couns(‘l despis(*d that ( ixili/ation 
lias bi'en brought to the verg<‘ of ruin. “No doubt 
but we arc* llu* jM‘oj)le and wisdom shall die* with 
us;’’ but unless wc* ('an g(*t rid of tin* false* Hac'onian 
rule and redis('ov(‘r tin* anci(*nl art of “hi('k\ -gu(‘s- 
sing,” w(‘ shall perish b(*for(* our illiiniinad have* 
shak'{*n olf th(‘ir d(*hisions. I'hc* s(*ns(*s arc* bad 
witn(‘ss(*s ! 


riiK .\n( ii.M Micmoi). 

A word must be* said in ('om lusion as to the 
m<*tho(l by which anticjuity acejuirt'd its know- 
ledge. As eas\' to d(*S('ribe as it is dinH itlt to 
l(*arn, the lorgotten art may lx* delincd as tlx* in- 
((‘usivc ( ull i Nation of faculty. It was juactised 
only by those en<low(*d with tlx* neccs.sarv’ mental 
and moral gifts, and as the training comprised 
i)ilrr alia a pe( uliarly rigorous mode of life, it < ould 
uev(‘r attrac t llx’ common man. d’lx* discipline 
d(*veloped ifi time* :\ capacity suc.h as we now call 
g(*nius, whose possc'ssors w(*re distinguished frcmi 
the* multituck* as the few" wase from the* many 
foolisli. The* scit'iuific' ac liievements of anticjuity, 
not k*ss than its arromplishnic‘nts in religic>n and 
morality, W(*re the fruit of this development; for 
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truth is and lx* it rclij;i<nis, phih^sopliical, or 
s( irntilii', tlx* |)alh that Irads to it is one and the 
sanx*. lainilations of spare do not permit us to 
pursur tlx* (*xj)lanation or to r(*vi(*\v the evidenre 
l)\' whi( h it is supported, and it ( an only bt* add- 
( (I that the se('re( y o})S(*rved by tlx* initiate was 
parilv dix* to tlx* impossibility of ('()mmuniratin<^ 
his krx >wl(*(ljL;(‘ to tlx»S(‘ of lesser attainnx*nt. b.x- 
|)«'ri(“ix (• c annot make itself intellij^ibh* to non-t*x- 
p< rienrc*,^ and whih* tlx‘re \\(*r(* otlx*r nx)re impera- 
ti\(‘ reasons for the r<*tir(*ix'(*, tlx* pov(*rly of lan- 
miajLic \Nas bv its(*lf suHiric*!!! to imj)os(* sileix'c* on 
him who heard unsj)(*akabl(“ words ix)t lawful 
tor a man to utter.' 


' I lu' Jiiin of ihc ectiu alien |)r<*>ci ibeiJ l;)y Plato was to 
« nlhvatf lacnlfy ; j. A. Slewait, Myihs of P/afo, 172. the 
rntious may ronsnlt liep. 518-320. 333c, Phaedr. 244-5 248d, 

26), A/tno 81a, lim. 7le, Phaedo 65e, 67a, 82e. Phileh. IGc. 

hp JtOc; Plulaiol). Dc Is. 2.81, l)e Defect. Oroc. 40; Philo, 

Dc Vil. Con'. 891p/473iii, of mult, al., Plotinus, Enn. vi. 9; 

lamblicluis, Dc Myst. iii. 2, 3. 4. ix. 4: M^crohius. In S’omn 
Seip. i. 3. 17. olc., with Hcr-^sm, Introduction to Metaphysics, 
3H-V ; Crcaiirc Evolution, 232, 282, 362. It is desirable to 

I ('for to the original (jreek, our translations all being vitiated 
by the habit of sub.stiluting that which the translator thinks his 
aulhor nieunt to say ft r tliat which he actually did yay. Even 
Jowt'tt is not immune from the failing. 



VANISHED CONTINENTS. 

I. 

EASTER ISLAND AND THE PACIFIC. 

1 . 

After many years’ unmtTiled nei^leil, Mastis* 
Island lias heconn* lli(‘ subjet I ot seienlilie atten- 
tion. 1^^'irl}' in itH4 n party lu‘ad(*d by Mr. and 
Mrs. .S'oresby Roiitledi^e sptsU some si\tt‘en 
montiis on the island, wIkmt* tlu*y conducted the 
petient intjuirics r(‘cord(‘d by Mrs. Roiitlislt^t* in 
riir Mystery of Easier Island. I'tMi yt'ars later 
they wert* followed by Dr. J. Macmillan Brown, 
\hct‘-Cdiancellor of the rniytMsity of Ni‘W Zealand, 
whost* book 'The Riddle of Ihe Raeilic was i.ssued 
from the pr(‘ss a year aj^’o. It is not at lirst appar- 
ent why Dr. Brown should haye thoti^ht it nt'ces- 
s:ir\' to re-open iny(‘sti^ations so (‘\haiisti\’(*ly t'oii- 
(hicted only a few' y<*ars b(‘for(‘, nor does Ik* himself 
t xj^lain the reason. But a study of tin* chaptt*!* in 
which Mrs. Routlcdi^'e deals with tlu* history of 
the island nsolycs at least this minor m\’st(‘ry. 
rhou^'h not ine.xpert in anthropolomit al research, 
.Mrs. Routled^’e was con.scious of no int'omjiati- 
bility betvNccn a liandful of shiftless sayaj^'es and a 
{profusion of car\’ed stone montiments such as 
mod(*rn India mi^ht hnd it hard to imitati*. She 
was ('(intent to dismi.ss the .subject by “a.sstiminj;' 
for th(* .sake of ar^unu'nt that the stone lij^ures wen* 
the work of the an((\stors of tin* p(*opIe of to- 
day”^ — an assumption whi('h may b(* lik(*n(*(l to 
rt^^ardin^ Westmin.ster Bridge as tin* work of tin* 
an('ient Britons. Dr. Ma('mill in Browm’s more 
philo.sophi( al mind p(*r('(*ived tin* futility of this 
supposition, and his visit was doubtl(*.s.s prompted 
by a desire to dis("oy(*r some l(\ss p(*rfunctory ex- 
planation of the marvel. 


I p. 291. 
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Thk Island. 

faster Island is a triangular mass some thirty- 
live* miles in circiimferenee*, standing in utter iso- 
lalinn in the midst of the l^ieilie. The world has 
few more lonely spf)ts. fhe nearest inhabitetl 
lands an* the I’aiimotus or Low Archipelago lying 
aljout 1,500 mil(*s to the north-west and the wSouth 
American coast some 500 miles furtlier to tlu^ east. 
Lite aim Island, i,joo miles away, though once 
(K ( iipi(*d hv.a j)eopl(‘ akin to the* Last(*r Islanders, 
was uninhahiled wlien dis('ov'er(*d in 1767 and has 
only Iat(*l\' l)i*en rej)o|mlat(‘d. Remote* from all 
the* tr.'idi* n.ute'sanel all the* ('entre‘S of an(‘ie*nt indus- 
(rv and comment*, I{aste*r Islanel offers no teanpta- 
lion lo enterprise*, nor has it any attractions of its 
own to make iij) for its hopel(*ss el(*solalion. 

'The land is utterly inf(*iiile. It has n(‘V(‘r l)e*e*n 
afloieste'd and has no tree*sof more* than a fe‘w fe*e*t 
high. 'The surfaee* is covere*el with de*com j)osing 
lava, there is n<» hitmus, tio indig(*noiis mammal, 
land-birds and ( xon (Mrthwe)rms an* wanting, S(*a- 
hirds are n‘latively scarce, and the* surrounding 
ocean is sparsi*lv pc»pulalc*cl. 'The* coast prc*sc*nts 
no haihours, liardU’ c‘vc*n a c'onvc*nic*tit roadste*ad. 
There arc- no fr<‘sh-wal(*r s|)rings on the* island 
prc)j)<*r, though one or two are still found 
on the* sc‘a.-shorc‘ below high tide* lc*vel, anei the- 
inhabitants clcpc*nd for the*ir sup]>lv on the* rain 
ac'c'umulate’d iei the* old voK'anic' ('raters or collc'e ted 
in gourds and other \'(*ss(*ls. I*'.v(‘n j)igs and goats 

('an hardly pit k uj) a living in this drearv wildc'r- 
ne ss. Mrs. Routledgc* found numb(*rs of im})ort('d 
slu*ep and cattle oii (he* island, but all had dis- 
appeared betcjfc* Dr. Hrciwn's visit, some* traded olT 
to passing ; ustomers, the* rt‘maitule*r e'onsumc*el b}' 
the* starving inhabitants or dead from lack of 
nourishment. Lor I^aster Island is a hungry 
spot. 'Till re‘cently, at any rate, the natives lived 
in perpc'tual S(*mi-starvatie)n, eking out their staple 
food of sweet potateu*s with fowls, shell-fi.sh, cuttle*- 
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iish, sea-birds’ e^^s, rals, inserts, and anything 
that teeth (ould bile and slomarh digest. That a 
peoplt^ siluated in this land of poverty slioiild havi‘ 
prodiK'ed the arrhitec lural and srulpliiral works l)y 
wlh('h tliey aia* surrounded se(*nis an insult to roin- 
mon sense. Hut the fac ts an^ farts. 

Tm: Pkoim.k. 

Nothing c an be Ic^arnl of tlu‘ir anliquili(\s from 
the present inhabitants, whose* c'oiulilion has bi*c*n 
gT(*atlv bc*nc‘l'iled bv philanthropic' c*rfor( during 
the* past half c'entury, but who have* forgc)iic*n what 
little* lhc*\' c*vc‘r knc‘W in the* proc'(*ss of bc*lt(‘rmc*nl 
Dr. Hrown thc‘rc*forc* sc*ts himsc‘lf to dc‘Sc'ribing' 
c'onditions of life on the* island bc*forc‘ the* acbc'iU 
of the missionaries.* lie draws a i)ic'turc* of swift 
sl(*ady d(‘('adc‘n('(‘. 'The* j)opulalion nuinbc*rc*d sotm* 
two or thr(*c‘ thousand souls wh(‘n luirc^peans first 
visilc'd the* plae'e, but has now shrunk to on(*-te‘nth 
of that nunib(*r. Aee'umulation of w(*alth was iin- 
])()ssible, insufli('i(*nl food had lowe*re*d the* ge*ne*ral 
j)hysi(]U(*, and the diffK'ultie^s of e‘xist(*n('e, so far 
from br(*eding hardihood and resourre, h*d to 
ne)thing‘ but a e ult of transient pleasure*. The* 
people* we*re* shiftle*ss, improvie.le*nt, and ineapable* 
of disripline; they had no law, no rhie*fs, nej soe ial 
organization, their king was the* nu*rest figure*- 
head, their normal stale* a life of purposelt*ss war- 
fare. Unstable and pue‘rile* in disposition, they 
combined a highly de*ve*lop(*d talent for thieving 
with a full me^asure of .South vSe*a licentiousness. 
Their redigion had dwindle*d away into little but 
fe*ar of male*volent ghosts. They practised no 
manly exercises, their women did all the* work, in- 
fanticide and abortion were common, the aged 
were ste)n(*d to death, and cannibalism — the coating 
of man by man, not in the performanc'e* of higii 
religious ritual or for the* sake of ing(*sting the 


I pp. 3'3f.. ch. xi. etc. 
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victim’s virtues, but for the sheer gratification of 
a|)petite~ was a frequent and highly prized in- 
(lulg(*n('<‘. J)r. Brown indeed describes it as a 
measure of n(*('essily to feed a starving population. 
\o mor(‘ t(MTibl(* pi('lure of degeneracy can be 
imagin(‘d, and it is ('(*rlain that but for the arrival 
of th(* whit<* man this isolated remnant of Poly- 
nesians must soon hav«‘ suffi‘r(‘d the extinction tliat 
overtook their kinsfolk on Pitcairn Island. 

2 . 

W’luMi th(*r<*fore th(^ land o('('iq)i(xl by these 
miserabh* savag{‘s is found b(\strewn with monii- 
nuMits b(*tokefiing wealth, organization, and high 
4‘ngin(‘ering skill, when no nuMnory has survi\a*d 
of the S('ul()tors and tiieir colossal statii(‘s n*('{‘iv(* 
not (‘V(‘n the tribute* of supeTStitious rev(*ren- 
e tiu* lirst coiK'lusion is b<‘yontl all (piestion. 
The slate of hlastca* Island and its [)(*opl(* was 
oiK'e far other than it is to-day. W ith Mrs. 
Rout ledge* we* may assuiiK* that the* j)latfe)rms we‘re 
built aeid the* ligur(*s carve*d by the* aiu't‘Ste)rs e>f the* 
|)re sent inhabitants^ but this is a state*me*nt, ne)t a 
se)!utie>n, e>f the* preeblem. The* me)nimu*nts are* as 
ine'e)ngrue)us with the* extant islaiule'is as Pinste*in’s 
llu'ory with the* kinde*rgarten . W'he) we‘re* the* archi- 
te*e'ls whe> desigiu'd the* terrae'e‘S, whe>se* was the* 
skill that dire*e'le*d and the discipline that ('e>ntre)lle‘d 
the* many the>usand we)rk(*rs e*m])le)ye*d e>n the task? 
\\'he*iu'e* did the*y draw the*ir foexl su|)j)lie*s, the* 
tools with whie'h they wrought the* stubbe)rn basalt, 
the timb(*r and e'e)rdage for moving the luige stone* 
blocks? Wdiat was the object of this vast exp(*n- 
diture of wealth and energy, and what W(*re the 
e auses that swept a virile and vigorous people into 
e)blivie)n, h*aving ne)ne behind but a few starveling 
savagt‘s whe) have nen evt*n prese*rved the traditie)n 
e>f their gre*atne*ss? Such is the mystery e)f Paster 
Island, and Mrs. Routledge’s investigations, 
though theyv have supplied the anthropologist with 
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useful material fur study, have contributed but 
little towards the solution. 

Thk Sckipts. 

And there is more than tlu* ima^^es and ter- 
races to be explained. If as we are told the inven- 
tion of writing marks the advent of civilization, tlu» 
prehistoric blaster Islanders must bv ranked [imong 
the civilized peoples. According to tlu^ native^ 
tradition the culture-hero Hotu Manna brought to 
the island sixty-seven ron^o-roni^o or iabhMs in- 
scribed with the sacred script, and th(‘S(‘ w(‘ri‘ ('art*- 
fullv preserved and cojjied by a spt*cial class (mi- 
t rusted witli th<‘ duty. 'Phe originals have be(‘n 
lost, l)ut many of tlu^ copi(‘s ar(‘ still in (‘\ist(‘nc(*. 
Tlu* script, which is W(*ll formed and regular, is 
apparently idc'ographic'.* In apjx^aranrc^ it sug- 
gests th(‘ hi('roglyj)hs of C'entral Am(*ri('a more 
than any oth(*r known character, but the* resc*m- 
blanc'e is hardly even suj)erricial. It was c'arved 
on wood(*n blocks, and although schools wen* 
maintain(*d until about sixty velars ago for tlu* 
purpose of teaching pupils to <*ngrave and inter- 
pr(*t the symbols, this learning has all disappear- 
ed nc)r can the most sedulous incjuiry elicit any n*- 
collection of it. Mor(*ov(*r, Mrs. Routledgc* was 
able* to obtaiti a sc*c'ond and cpiitc* dif- 
fen*nt scri|)t from an old man living on 
the island at the time of h(‘r visit. I bi- 
fortunat(*ly he was in his last illness when 
the matter came to her knowledge, and nothing 
intelligible could be ascertained from him before 
he died.^ There is a further complication in the 
fact that although the Easter Islanders have or 
had these scripts, they know nothing of the quipn 
or record of knotted strings. But all other Polv- 
nessians employ the qitipu^ while* none of them 

^ Dr. Brown gives several photographs of the script. (jre> 
found markings in an Australian cave which he describes as 
almost unmistakably writing : Journah of Expediiiona, i. 214. 

^ Mystery of Easter Island, 250-2. 
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uses a script except the inhabitants of Uleai and 
Faraulep, two distant islands where Mr. Brown has 
discovered a sixty-character syllabary quite unlike 
any other in the world.* The Easter Island scripts 
clearly belong to the same provenance as the ar- 
chitectural remains, and point with certainty to the 
previous existence on the island of some- 
thing approaching civilization. 

3 . 

Londoners an* familiar willi liie massive bust 
of lloa-haka-nana-ia standing in tin* portico of the 
British Museum. It is hardly a fair specimen of 
the blaster Island statues, from which it differs in 
various important particulars. Many of the others 
are far larger, some of them exce(*(ling sixty feet 
in height and weighing fifty or sixty tons. 
Though the gen(*ral (*lTect is barbaric, the carving 
of tin* figures is far from unskilful. Symmetry 
and balance are can‘fully maintained. The f(*a- 
tures express haughty scorn and imperious will, 
says Dr. Brown ; “ it is the expression of victo- 
rious warriors and empire-makers, and seems to 
indicate a series of .Mexanders looking for other 
worlds to con(iU(*r.” The island is a gigantic 
mausol(*um, ht* continues; “ for more than thirty 
miles you can ride Jind never come to the end of 
these titanic attempts to immortalize* the great 
dead.**^ Nevertheless, the images have all top- 
pled over and most of them are broken, for they 
were so insecurely placed that nothing could have 
saved them from destruction. “Why sculptors 
should carve these titanic figures and architects 
should have them safely conveyed to their plat- 
forms only to set them up as gigantic nine-pins for 
tempests of the air or the human mind to bowl 
over, is one of the deepest mysteries of Easter Ts- 

1 p. 52. 

* PP. 17. 4 . 
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land.” * In nearly every case the images are sec- 
tional — half-men divided laterally from crown to 
buttocks, with no carving except at the front and 
sides — and their design strongly suggests, as Dr. 
Brown conjectures, that it was intended to sink 
the lower part in the ground and support the 
image from behind by an earthen rampart, against 
which the face and torso would stand out in bold 
relief. In no case was the plan carried out, for 
the work was abruptly cut short as if by some 
awful t'atastrophe. All was smitten by sudden 
paralysis as a man is stopped in his career by a 
bullet through the heart. “Tools lie as they 
were tlirown away the day the workshops fell 
silent, images lie in all stages of creation, from 
measuring and roughing out to preparation for 
launching, as if a tremendous blast of poison-gas 
had asphyxiated all llie workmen and left them to 
sleep the everlasting sleep of the giants they were 
shaping.’”^ But tlie statuary is of no great age, 
and the islatul shews no signs of any recent cata- 
clysm. What is the explanation ? 

Navkl of thf World. 

The facts present a {problem suggestive of the 
murder mysteries so popular in current fiction. 
Degraded savages surrounded by by relics of high 
civilization; high civilization evolved in a region 
incapable of prodiK'ing or supporting it; grand- 
iose schemes frustrated as if by fire or earthquake; 
no visible trac es of any suc li disaster. Dr. Brown 
propounds an answer to the riddle. Te-pito-te- 
henua, the native name for the island, means “the 
navel of the world,” and taking the word as re- 
cording an historical fact, he supposes that this 
desolate volcanic peak once formed the centre of 
a busy archipelago. The i.slands of the Pacific 

1 p. II. 

2 p. 15. 
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are in a state uf continual submergence and up- 
heaval, and Dr. Brown adduces strong reasons for 
believing that only two or three centuries ago there 
were considerable tracts of land in the vicinity of 
Easter Island.^ In J576 the great Spanish ex- 
plorer Juan Fernandez came upon what he thought 
to be the coast of a vast continent in the soutli- 
eastern Pacific — a country with large rivers and 
inhabited by a white-skinned and well-clad people 
differing in every way from those of Chile and 
I’eru. Some hundred years later tlie Dutch navi- 
gator Davis reported the existence of high lands 
ifive hundred leagues from the American coast 
in latitude j;® south, that is to say, in the neigh- 
l)(>urhood of Sal-y-Gomez, a small rocky islet 
lying about three hundred miles east of Easter 
Island and now hardly emerging abovi* sea-level. 
No trace of these lands was to be found when Ad- 
miral Roggew<*in visited the region in but 

h'ernandez and Davis were trustworthy observers, 
and their stJilements are not to be dismissed as idle 
inventions. 

A I'oUNDKKKI) Il.MlUKK. 

Easter Island was certainly not the land that 
Davis saw, and Dr. lirown infers tliat some years 
before the date of Roggewein’s visit an (‘xtensiv** 
archipelago lying east and south of liaster Island 
was submerged bencjith the ocean. In his opi- 
nion Sal-y-Comez is the sole remaining fragment 
of Davis l.and, and it is a remarkable fact that the 
Easter IslandtMS, whose wretched canoes are in- 
capabh‘ of any lengthy voyage, have preserved a 
knowledge of this remote islet. Their traditions 
also record the disappearance of other islands in 
the vicinity of their own, and Dr. Brown concludes 
that in the sevtmteenth century Easter Island w^as 
indeed the navel of a great archipelago. It was 
the rulers of this oceanic empire who designed to 


* pp. 41 f., ch. vii. 



make of tlie island a mausoleum for their dead; 
it was they whose wealth and organization main- 
tained and directed the army of quarry men, sculp- 
tors, and slaves, and whose features are repro- 
duced in the mysterious statuary. Overwhelmed 
by some great oceanic upheaval, tlu* neighbour- 
ing islands vanished beneath the waters, and all 
their inhabitants perished except a few survivors 
headed by the Ilotu Manua of tradition, who 
sought refuge on the one solitary spot spared by 
the catastrophe, riie disaster was witnessed by 
the liaster lsland(*rs, food supplies stopped short, 
anarchy broke forth, and the work of the stone- 
masons and porters ( amc* for (‘V(‘r to an end. Ilotu 
Manua succeeded in restoring some kind of order 
on the island, but its inhabitants were doomed to 
swift decay, and within a century they were re- 
duced to the miserable condition in which the Ku- 
ropean found them. 

Without reviewing the other (widence addu- 
i'(‘d in its support, it must be acknowledged that 
Dr. BrowMi’s interpretation of the facts is reason- 
able, probable, and sufficient. It accounts for the 
wealth and organization that produced the statu- 
ary, for the sudden cessation of the work, and for 
the degeiKTacy that has overtaken a people of good 
Polynesian stock, nor is there anything to set 
against it but the now moribund prejudices of a 
sc'hool which refused to admit any considerables 
change in the surface of the earth since her ( rust 
was first consolidated. 

A Greatkr Past. 

But the explanation is incomplete. There is 
evidence which proves that Ilotu Manua’s cultun* 
was itself the decadent heir to an older and higher 
civilization, whose remains evince a more accom- 
plished dexterity and a greater command over 
natural resources than are visible in all the giant 
images that bestrew this melancholy relic of the 
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past. Dr. Brown records the facts but appears to 
miss their signilicance. He nt^tices that the ima- 
ges bear no relation to the aliua or niegalithic 
lerraces, even remarking that “there seems to 
liave been a disagreement between the sculptors 
and architects.” ' More than one-half of the 
afius, he says, are without statues and were never 
meant for statues, and if the images were intended 
to be sunk in tile ground and stand out in relief 
against au earthen backing, it is certain that the 
use of the alius as pediments was either an after- 
thought or a UMiiporary makeshift. In other 
words, the s('ulj)tors were not ('ontemporary with 
th(^ arc'hitecls. The terraces w<Te finished and 
abandoned long before the sculptors set to work, 
aiul formed no part of any (ommon design, 

lUr inference is conlirmed by stronger and 
more striking evidence. 'Hic^ imagc‘S are carved 
out of a St rati lied conglomerate- probably a vol- 
canic: breccia laid clown in water. It is a soft and 
friable material, and the sculptors had so little 
diflic ulty in working it that in Mrs. Routledge’s 
c‘siimate the* roughing-out of an image need not 
have required more* ' than a fortnight’s labour. 
Similarly, the hats with whic li in some c:ases (but 
not in all) the imagc*s wc‘rc* to bc‘ c rowncri were 
fashioned out of a yet more* doc ile* material — a red 
volcanic tufa as brittle and perishable* as the con- 
glomerate. But the platforms are built of hard un- 
compromising stone*, and have withstood the fury 
of the* e*leme*nls for unknown ages. 

Cak\ i-:i> Basait. 

\Vc* have then to de^il with a pe*oj)le of 
artistic capacity but no great skill in masonry^ 
and must infer that the sculptors were the heirs, 
not the authors, of the vanished culture. The fact 
is proved by the tools tluyv used. Chisels and 

I p. 19. 

^ Mystery of Easter Island^ p. 181. 
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adzes made of stone and obsidian lie scattered 
about the hill-side just as their owners threw them 
down, and these were quite adequate to the work 
of carvinj^ the images and hats. But they w^ould 
have been as useless as wooilen knitting-needles 
for dealing* with the material of the alius. These 
are constructed of hard black basalt — of “enorm- 
ous squared and tooled stones that turn the edge 
of the toughest modern steel/’ says Dr. Brown. 
“They must have bt‘en cut and tooled to exac t 
measurements or plan. 'Fliere is no evidence* of 
chipping after they have been laid. I{very angle' 
must have been measur(‘d with scientific precision 
before the stones w(*n‘ ne^aring th(‘ir finish,”' for 
as no cement was us(*d, bad workmanship was not 
to be slurr(‘d ov(*r by the specious m(‘thods of the* 
jerrybuilder. Many of tlu* blocks measure lo ft. 
by J.] ft. by j; some of them are rounded on one' 
side and otlu'rs grooved, whilst most of them are 
drilled with beautifidly roundt'd hok's two inches 
in diameter. The description is conclusive, d'lu* 
architects were iikmi of an older and superior cul- 
ture to the sculptors, and if the statuary points 
to a time* wh(*n h'astc'r Island was tlu* centre* of an 
archipelagic (‘nijjin*, tlu* l(*rraces l)e*ar witness to 
some earlier (*poch wlu*n tlu*s(* (*mpty str(*tclies <»f 
tlu* Pacific w(*r(* occupi(*d by a gn*at continental 
civilization comparable* with that of l^gypl. The 
scripts and ideograms, even tlu* absence* of the 
barbarous quipu, point to tlu* same* e'e )nclusion . 

4 . 

At this point the student turns te» the* geolo- 
gical record, in the* hope of l(*arning something 
as to the history of tlu* island. But the infiirma- 
tion here is meagre and disappeiinting. Mrs. 
Routledge’s party was accompanied by an e\pe*rt 

1 pp. I, 8. 258. “A buildings like Westminster Abbey 
would not need a tenth part of the labour in tooling and 
handling and erecting that these platforms took ; p. 2. 
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j;L*olu^ist and Dr. Brown himself has some under- 
standing of the subject, but in neither case was any 
proper inquiry undertaken. The observers were 
(‘ontent to notice that the surface of the island is 
volcanic and (in Dr. Brown’s case) that it stands 
on a rock foundation, but that was all. The fields 
<jf lava, togetlier with the rounded appearance of 
the hills and the absence of any sign of submer- 
sion or afT<jrestation, led them to conclude that 
blaster Island is “geologically young.’ The des- 
cription is not only indefinite — geological youth 
may mean anything from an early Tertiary Jo a 
latf^ yuarternary deposit — but apparently incor- 
roci. Not many hundred years perhaps have 
elapsed since the volcanoes vomited forth their 
lava, but what of the formation through wliich 
the eruptions burst ? Dr. I^rown describes it as 
“a hard black basalt that forms the sea-level 
foundation of th(‘ island and resists so sturdily tlie 
assaults of the surge, at least on the sea-coast.*’^ 
file Pacific surge is not (*asily resisted, and rock 
of this stubborn and durable character is almost 
certainly of Archean antiquity. Th(‘re is nothing 
to suggest that the island dates from the erup- 
tions — inde<‘d, the fact that it has never been sub- 
nuTged is proof to the contrary. Nor can any in- 
ft‘rence be drawn from the absence of humus or 
for(*st life in a region so lately flooded bv the 
devastating lava streams. The evidence there- 
fon‘ is deplorably imperfect, but such as it is, it 
seems to indicate that Easter Island has existed 
at least sinc(‘ Secondary times, when it doubtless 
formed part of the great continent that then span- 
ned the southern Pacific. It seems certain that the 
civilixation of the ah us and the scripts dates back 
t(^ the pre-volcanic era, when there was neither 
('onglomerate nor tufa at the service of the arrhi- 
tecls; hut this, the point to which inquiry should 

' My9tery of Eaater hlandt p. 131. 

2 p. 25. 
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have been specifically directed, was unfortunately 
overlooked. • 

Thk X'anishmd Continent. 

'I'he Polynesian inhabitants of (he island oc- 
cupi<Hl (lie (‘asterninosl outpost of their widely dis- 
(ribut(*d rar(‘. Hawaii and New /(‘aland were 
their northern and southern limits, and on the 
west they readied almost to the ('oast of Africa. 
Madagascar, it may be noU^d, is mainly of Arcluvui 
formation. Its mountains are composed of 
j^rajiite, <jfn(‘iss, and basalt, and lik(* the islands 
of (he Pacific it has been the s('ene of violent vol- 
canic disturbance. Mauritius aj;^ain is a vok'anic 
island standing* on a basaltic foundation, but the 
g^eolo^y of the whole area is too little understood 
to form the subj(‘ct of useful discussion. The 
paltTonlological and biolof^ical evidence however, 
proving' the near relationship of certain fauna of 
Madagascar and (lie Mascarenes to those of India, 
Australasia, and the Pacific, is e^xcc^edingly strong. 
Tims, to take only one instance*, the giant tortoise 
of the Galapagos so closed y resembles that of Mau- 
ritius — 14, (KX) or f5,fxx) miles away by sea — that 
Darwin re‘garde*d the two as ideMitical.* Lydek- 
ker therefore, writing some twenty years ago, 
e'onsideM'ed it beyehid que‘Stion that during the* 
Tertiary Age Africa and South Ame*rica we*re* con- 
ne^ct(‘d to the southward by way of Australasia. 

The Lemurians. 

Now the Malagasy are admitte*dly a Poly- 
nesian pe*e)ple. They are mingled with Melan(*s- 
ian elements just as in the Pacific islands, and 
physique, habits, customs, language, and tradi- 
tions identify them with their brethren of Samoa 
and Hawaii. How came these South S(*a island- 

1 V otjofic of lht» Beagle, cl». xviii. 

2 Enc. Hrit. lOtt) rH.. xxxiii. 93B. I lie iarl in no toniirer 
(|iK*stioned. 
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ers to colonize a country in the extreme west of 
the Indian Ocean, at so vast a ^listance from their 
presumable country of origin ? No one has yet 
pretended to answer the question. There are 
fairy tales of Asiatic emigrants making their way 
into the southern archipelagoes, and evem of 
Cliinese junks traversing the immeasurable readi- 
es of the I’acitic until their sailors landed on the 
shores of California and Peru. Put Madagascar 
is conveniently forgotten in these romances. If 
Sir Arthur Keith is right in saying that the various 
races of mankind have been evolved in or gear 
lh(‘ regions they now occupy, ‘ there is no escaping 
the (‘onclusion that the pr(\sent inhabitants of 
Hawaii, New Zealand, the Pacific archipelagoes, 
and Madagascar are the remnants of a people that 
onc(‘ occupied a continent stretching half-way 
round the southern hemisphere. vSuch a conti- 
nent, we know, existed in early 'Fi^rliary times, 
and the theory entails the unwelcome corollary that 
mail was in existence in the h'ocenc^ Age and is 
th(*refor<* older than any ap<*. If siicli be the 
meaning of blaster Island and Madagascar, an- 
thropologists would find it proiitabU* to desist 
from poring over their exiguous collection of fos- 
sil skulls and turn instead to the voluminous and 
as yet uninterpreted evidem'e of Poivnesia. 

5 . 

for blaster Island is not th(‘ only witness to 
the past. Similar but inferior statuary has been 
found on the neighbouring Pitcairn Island, whose 
inhabitants may have been marooned there by the* 
same catastrophe that overwhelmed Hotu Manila’s 
home. Three hundred miles further to the north 
lie the Marquesas, tenanted by the most savage of 
all Polynesian peoples, closely akin in many ways 
to the Easter Islanders with whom they shared a 


' 5u/^ra. p. 24. 
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common culture. They built mightily in Hiwa- 
oa of old, writes F. W. Christian of the Marquesan 
capital, and he tells us of “remains of altars and 
burial places, ruined platforms of mighty basalt 
slabs, with great grim statues standing solemn 
and unmoved in the darksome solitudes. Some 
of the more ancient pae-pacs must have cost tre- 
mendous labour, built as they are of dozens and 
dozens of ponderous basalt blocks laid together 
with the greatest nicety.*’^ In (I rcvu. Islands in 
Guttering Seas Mr. VV. Lavallin Puxiey, who has 
just returned from visiting this region, writes 
of massive ettigies in the Austral Islands and the 
Solomons, double rows of pyramids in the Lad- 
rones carrying a roof of huge stone lu*mispheres 
on their truncated tops, and a gigantic trilithon 
in Tongatal)U with the horizontal stom^ wonder- 
fully mortised into tlu; uprights.^ Pass to the 
C'aroline Islands, and we conn* upon yet mon? 
amazing n^lics of the vanished (iilture. Hu* 
ruins of Lele, says the encydopaedisl, “present 
the app(‘aran('(‘ of a citadel with (‘y('Iopean ram- 
parts built of large basaltic blocks.”’ Basalt, 
l(*ast accommodating of the mason’s raw mate- 
rials, was everywhere* the plaything of these for- 
gotten architects, “'fhere arc* also numerous 
canals, and what Icjok like artificial harbours con- 
structed amid the* shallow lagoons.” At Ponape* 
the ruins, now half buri(*d in the* watc*r, are on a 
yet larger scale. 'Phe walls of the main building 
near tlie enlranc'e of M(*tanalim harbour form a 
massive quadrangle* jcx) ft. on all sidc*s, with inner 
courts, vault, and raised platform with walls 20 to 
40 ft. high and from 8 to 18 ft. thick. There are 
also numerous canals from 30 to im ft. wide, while 
a large numb(*r of islets, mainly artificial, cover- 
ing an area of nine square miles, have all been 


^ Eastern Pacific Lands, 81, 107. 
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built up out of tile shallow waters of the lagoon, 
with high sea-walls composed of the same huge 
basaltic prisms, lilsewhere great breakwaters had 
been constructed, the fragments of which may 
still be seen stretching away for a distance of from 
two to three miles. This in the midst of cannibal 
savagery ! 

Chile AxNd Peru. 

Crossing to the mainland. Dr. Brown adduces 
strong reasons for deriving the culture of western 
South Amerk a from the Pacific. ’ There is no 
tra('e of an Am(‘rican provenance in Polynesian 
ei'onomy. The common food-plants of bc^tli regions 
- the sweet potato, the banana, possibly also the 
co('oa-nut — are of vSouth Asiatic or Pacific origin. 
The umii or (‘arth-oven, a distinctively l^dynesian 
appliance, is found among the Araucanians, and 
the stone adze used throughout the an hipelagoes 
has made its way at least into C'hiloe (the exten- 
sive group of islands off the coast of Chile), where 
it is known by its Polynesian name of loki. The 
Chilott* canoe also resembles that of th(‘ Pacifu . 
I he (juipu, or knotted string rei'orik is found in 
both regions, but (he fact that it was unknown 
to blaster Island — the nearest point to the American 
coast — sugg(‘sts that the invention travell(*d from 
east to W(\s( rather than in (he contrary direction, 
blaster Island was literate and had no need of it. 
binally, (hen* is an ancient (emet(*ry near the 
ruined c ity of Grand Chimu (’rruxillo, coast of 
northern Peru) which in Dr. Brown’s opinion 
could have been filled by nom* but Polvn(*sian 
d(‘ad. Against all this then* is nothing to be al- 
leged on behalf of an American origin for the com- 
mon cultun*, and Dr. Brown’s ('onclusions receive; 
strong sup|)ort from the discovery in Patagonia 
of human remains with characteristics not obser- 
vc'd among South American races but greatly re- 
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sembling those of certain Facilk peoples.' If we 
are to judge by the absence of all American pro- 
ducts and arts in the Pacific, he writes, the im- 
petus did not come from Ameriai; “it must be the 
other way, as we find purely Polynesian pro- 
ducts and arts on the coast of America 
and evidences that the Polynesian warriors 
swcKjped down upon the wealtliy cities that were 
approachable by sea.’*"* But it is hardly possible 
that raiders from a group of little islands more 
than two thousand miles away should have made 
any great impression on the peoples of a vast con- 
tinent, much less impose upon them their presu- 
mably inferior culture. Are not these ralher the 
signs of civilization invading barbarism ? 

6 . 

The megalithic culture of wSouth America may 
therefore be approached with a strong presump- 
tion in favour of its Polynesian origin. There are 
many striking points of similarity between th(‘ 
structures of the two regions. It is familiar know- 
ledge that the same trunciited pyramids are fouinl 
in Fiji and Ikru, in the I.cidrones and Yucatan. 
The architecture of Central America, writes 
Christian, recalls that of Metanalim ; " the walls of 
Pachacanitac and Tiahuanac a, says another obsc^r- 
ver, are all built of hewn stone like those of Hiwa- 
oa and Kusaie.' Dr. Brown pursues tlx* compari- 
son. Cuzco like Faster Island called hc‘rs(*If the 
navel of the* world." Tlx? pyramidal sepulchrc^s 
of Moche (near Truxillo) offc^r a c'omplc^te analogy 
to thcjse of Ilcjly Tcjnga. “Fvc‘ry katurc* of l^oly- 
nesian great-stone work is repeated in the great- 

1 Lvdekker. uhi aup. » 

2 p. 269. 

3 Caroline Islands, 80 . 

4 R. Brown. Countries of the World, iv. 43. 

5 Cf. labor, Nebo inabha), Omphale, etc. 
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slcMie work of the Andes;” there is the same combi- 
nation of giant statuary with massive walls built 
of blocks “carefull^^ cut to fit each other’s irregu- 
larities” and laid together without cement. The 
identity of inspiration is beyond question, and we 
may ccmdude with certainty that the Peruvian 
archit(*cts l(*arnt their art from Polynesia. 

Tiahuanaca. 

But Dr. Ih'own did not suspec t the high anti- 
([uily of llic* inc'galithic culture, and therefore mis- 
s(*d llu‘ solution of the greater problem. When 
la‘muria spanned the Pacific, South America was 
in the making. It was not united to its northern 
neighbour until the early Mioccme, when the 
cataclysms that destroyed the* older continent 
bridged the* Isthmus of l^tnama and threw up the 
great mountain ranges of CVntral and South Ame- 
ric'a. 'fhe* cividence indicates that l\>lynesian in- 
niKMK'e had made* itself f(‘ll upon the mainland 
before* the* Andes c'ame into (‘xisteiue. Tiahu- 
'uiac'a, the ruined Peruvian city, standing in silent 
desolation among the mountains, is a mystery 
in itself. It covered a wide* area, says .Sir Clements 
Markham, and was built by c*x|)(*rt mascjiis who 
em|)lc)y(*d c*normous ston(*s in its construction.' 
I he* world has nothing to shc‘w in the* way of stone 
cutting and fitting to ecjual that of the Inca struo 
ttirc*s. ” flu* moving and placing of such mono- 
liths point to a dc*nse ])o))iilation, to an organized 
government, and consecjiiently to a large area 
under cultivation, with arrangements for the con- 
vc*yanc'e of supplies from various directions.” As 
in the c'ase of Easter Island and the Carolines, 
there must have been an organization combining 
skill and intelligence with power and adminis- 
trative ability.” • In the days wlien Tiahuanaca 
was built, continues Markham, the Andes must 
have bcx*n several thousand feet lower than thev 
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are now, for at its present altitude of 12,500 ft. 
the region could never have produced tlie food 
necessary to support so large a population. ‘ It 
has been steadily rising for centuries past. Bleak 
and sterile, the country is now incapable of main- 
taining more than a f<‘w wretched mountaineers, 
but when it produced tlie wealth that created the 
ruined city, it must have enjoyed a warmer sun 
and a less rarcHied atmosphere. In earlier limt‘s 
the requisite* conditions prevail(‘d. Ulloma th(*n 
sheltered the mastodon — Tarapaca, now a wat(*r- 
less desert, the for(\st-loving ant-eater, and in tliosi* 
davs “maiz(‘ woidd ript‘n in the basin of Lake* 
1 itie'ae a, and the site* of Tiahuiinae'a would suppe)rt 
the* ne‘('e*ssary population.”' If the* megalitlnc' 
builde*rs live*d under tiiose e'e)nditions, Markluuu 
('onclude*s, the* problem is sedveil, but e)lhe*rwis«* 
it remains an impene*trable mystery. It is useless 
to shrink fre)m an ine*vitable inferene'e*, howe*ve*r 
distasteful to pr(*e'on('eiverl opinie)n. Tiahuanae'a 
is e)lde*r than tile nieiuntains ame)ng which it stanels. 
I he* solution, if it be* ae'ce*pted, e'arrie*s with it the* 
e*\planatie)n e»f a minor mystery — that e)f the* e*le*- 
phant-he*ade*el Hgure*s found in C'entral Amerie\an 
sculpture*. Not from the* vague re*pe)rl of strange*rs 
diel th e* sculptors le*arn e)f the* e‘le*])hant race*, but 
from the*ir own anc(*stors — me*n whe) slexul face* t<) 
fae'e* with B(*hemoth in the* fore*st and like* our 
mode*rn trophy-hunters pursue*d the*ir epiarry to 
e*xtinctie)n . 

Thk .SeurrUKKN SeitJiu K. 
blaster Island and Madagascar are* in the* 
south, the continent that e)nce unile*d them was in 
the south, Tiahuanaca and Titie'aca are in tlie* 
south, the Peruvian culture-hero Manco Capac 
came from the sotitli, the lands* that Fernande*z 
and Davis saw we*re* in the south, the* re*mains of 

1 !bid, 29 . 

2 llyid. 37 - 8 . 
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l^acitic culture found in South America lie almost 
entirely in the south. The evidence all points in 
the same direction. It may therefore seem more 
o asonable to deprive Polynesian civilization from 
ihis soiith(‘rn continent than from Neolithic 
savaj4<\s desctMidin^* into the archipelagoes from 
Korea and Japan, inventing the s('ripts of Ivast(*r 
Island and I’h^ai, carving basaltic blocks which 
(in Dr. I^rown’s words) “European masons would 
find it hafd to work even with tools toughened bv 
admixture of th(‘ rare metals,’* ‘ and forthwith dis- 
appearing for ever from human ken. Or shall 
we suppose with other learned men that the seeds 
of civilization were carried throughout the world 
by Phoenician seafarers who instructed their con- 
verts in an enormous variety of creeds doubtless 
manufactured for the purpose, and like their 
Japanese rivals vanished away without leaving 
b<*hlnd tluMii a syllable of their own language ? 
It is well that sc ientific men should follow Huxley’s 
advice and (‘xercis(‘ the imagination ; it is even 
IxMter that they should cultivate common sense. 
The history of man is long and intricate, nor can 
anything be learnt of his evolution until our con- 
ceptions an* adapted to its antiquit v and com- 
plexity. 

' p. 2. 



VANISHED CONTINENTS 

II. 

LOST ATLANTIS 

1 . 

Sea to tile Gn'ek mind was ronrn^tt* niysl(*ry — 
the source of sex, the home of 'I'helis, lh(‘ hid- 
ing-place of Dionysus, the instrument (‘mploy- 
ed hy inscrutable Zeus to punish wayward man- 
kind. Th(* symbol was W(*1I chosi*n. 'Flu^y that 
do business in ^reat waters see tlu‘ works of the 
Lord and llis wonders in the dcx^p, nor shall the 
secrets of the past b(‘ revealed until tin* sea ^ives 
up the dead that are in it. Hocene humanity lies 
buried beneath tlu* wav(\s of th<‘ Pacific; its Mio- 
cene successors W(‘re overwlndnuxl by the sister 
oc<‘an. It is strange that the second ^T(‘at act in 
the drama of human history, though later than 
the first by perhaps a million years, should have 
left behind it so much fewer traces. There an? 
no bands of survivors scattiTed over half the 
plam^t to bear witni'ss to their Atlantean anc(\s- 
tors, no ^iant statuary or m<*j>alithic ruins to re- 
cord their attainments. Atlantis has disa|)pear- 
(‘d so completi'Iy that it was lon^ rei^ardtxl as a 
product of the imaj^i nation. I^ut a clianf^i* is 
overtaking;* scientific opinion, and at th(‘ jiresent 
moment it may be s«'iid that of thosi* who have 
^iven serious attention to th(‘ sul)j(*('t the lielievefS 
are mon* numerous than th<‘ si'i^ptics. K pur se 
m novo, 

I’lato's Story. 

The evidence has been col heeled and review- 
ed by Mr. Lewis Spence, the well-known writer 
on ancient mythologies, in a work published a 
few months ago. The Problem of Atlantis is a 
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modest little book in comparison with the weighty 
volumes that deal with Kaster Island, but there is 
more to be said about the subject tlian one might 
ihink. Mr. vSpence considers it from various 
standpoints, first detailing Plato’s famous account 
(»f Atlantis in the Timceus and the Critias, passing 
next to the g(*ological, biological, and anthropolo- 
gical (A’idcMice, and concluding with the record of 
tiu* great catastro|)h(‘ as preserved in culture and 
bcdief. In the upshot he decides that the (ireek 
narrative* is a rec'ord of fact, and indispensable 
to the understanding of luiropean history. Now 
I’lato’s story is unlike* anything tf) be* found else- 
wh(*re in his writings. It is told at le‘ngth and in 
e'onside*rable‘ detail, the* elisappe*aranc(‘ of the 
island is definitely date*d, and the narrator takes 
pains to insist on the* historie\'d character of th<f 
e‘vents de*scrib(?d. The* ac('e>unt is ave)we*dly drawn 
fre)m Egyptian source‘S, Critias stating that he was 
still in possessie)n of the* e>riginal manuscript in 
which Solon se*t down his e'onv(*rsatie)n with the 
priests of Sais. Plate) “ pe>ints ne^ moral to adorn 
his tale, but draws a fairly e'omplele pie'ture of a 
civilizatie)!! which had as fenv pe)ints of re'semblance 
te) the* (Ire*e*ce of his day as it is pe)ssible* to ima- 
gine*,”' and Mr. .Spence e'e>ncliid(*s that he was 
using material which lie had ge)e)d re^ason te) re^- 
garel as historical. 

Nine* thousanel years ago, runs the* ste)ry, a 
gre*at archip(‘lage) ste)od in the Atlantic Ocean near 
the Pillars e)f Hercules — the me)dern Straits e)f 
Gibraltar — ” fre)m which ye)u might pass through 
the whe>le e)f the opposite continent which sur- 
re>unded the true* e>e'ean.” It was the scene e>f a 
mighty empire, ” which hael rule over the whole 
island and several others, as well as over parts 
of the (opposite) continent.” Hut not con- 
tent with their own territories, the islanders con- 
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quered the neighbouring- tracts of Europe and 
Africa as far east as Italy and Egypt, and present- 
ly attacked Greece itself. The invaders were 
beaten off by the courage and address of the Allie- 
nians, who linally expelled them from the whole 
of their possessions in the Mediterranean area. 
Soon afterwards a terrible cataclysm occurred, 
accompanied by floods and earthquakes. Atlan- 
tis was swallowed up by the waves, leaving 
nothing behind her but mud-banks cov.ered b) a 
sea too shallow for navigation. 

A Husv City. 

Crilias proce(‘ds to describe llie Ailantean 
empire. The country was precipitous towards 
the sea, and surrounded by mountains celebrated 
for their heiglit and })eauty. The capital city 
stood on a central island encircled by allernati* 
zones of land and wat(*r spanned by connecting- 
bridges. It was built of white, black, and red 
stones quarried from th(‘ native rocks, and its walls 
were covered with brass, tin, and orichakTim. In 
the centre of the citadel was a temple dedicated 
to Poseidon enc rusted with ivory, gold, and silver, 
and (-ontaining an image* of the; god (*ree-t in his 
chariot drawn by six winged st(*eds. (jolden 
(‘ffigies of his tern wives and sons stocal about the* 
edille^e*. I'ountains and baths fed b)' hot and cold 
springs surrouneU'd the* te*mple*, a rae'e*-('ourse^ ran 
re Hind the island, a gre*at se*a-wall de*fende*d the* 
('anal giving ae’cess to the? harbour. Cove*red 
docks shelte*red numerous shipping, and througli- 
out the* day the din of commerce arose from the' 
busv stre*e*ts. An ac'count follows of the laws, 
worship, and organization of the community, 
which was gov'^erned by twelve kings, c?ach abso- 
lute in his own island. .Sacred bulls were main- 
tained, and the national deity was placated by 
their annual sacrifice. 



Other ancient writers refer to the vanished 
empire, but in terms which suggest that they are 
merely borrowing from Plato. Plutarch how- 
ever seems to prcvserve a different tradition when 
he writes of Ogygia and other adjacent islands 
lying five days* sail from the west of Britain and 
at a distance of some five thousand stadia — or say 
six hundred miles — from the great continent of 
Saturnia. As in Plato’s account, there is clear 
evidence Jiere that America was known to the 
Greeks at least by hearsay, and if we remember 
aright, there is another explicit mention of it in 
I’lutan li’s Moniliu. Proclus also speaks of an 
an'hipelago in tlu* occ^an bordering western lui- 
rope, whose inhabitants preserved a recollection 
of the Atlantean empire. Sucli are the chief re- 
ferences to tlie subject in classic al literature, and 
in the light of modern knowledge they are not 
destitute of probability. 


2 . 

'riiat l^laio’s story is of Nilotic derivation is 
proved by the incidental knowledge of Egyptian 
creeds and customs displayed by the narrator and 
now confirmed by modern research. The role 
asc ribed to the Athenians as vie tors over the At- 
lanteans was doubtless introduced as a concession 
to (ireek vanity, though it by no mt*ans follows 
that the m(*n who beat olY the invaders (and are 
lhemselv<\s said to have perislunl in the cataclysm) 
were not the predceessors of the' Greeks in the* 
J^g(*an. Nor lued the story be distrusted be- 
cause the invasion is said to have taken place 
thousands of velars bcTore the supposed date of 
the first h'gvptian dynasty. Not only is our 
c'hronology prior to B. C. jcxx) highly specula- 
tive, but it is known that civilization c‘xisted in the 
Nile vallev for hundreds of centuries before the 
davs of King Menes. In all such inquiries tlie 
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judgment is biassed by the medieval prejudice in 
favour of restricting antiquity within the narrow- 
est possible time-limits — a prejudice born of 
sheer ignorance and from which Mr. Spence him- 
self is not exempt. Ancient accuracy is continu- 
ally justified by later inquiry, and since in titlier 
scientific matters Plato has proved himself better 
informed than his Victorian critics, his dates de- 
serve to be treated with respect. 

Thk Carthaoinian Model. 

As described by Critias, the Atlantean capital 
was wholly unlike any Grecian city, so tliat if Plato 
was not relating historical fact, he was drawing 
up(.)n his imagination. But French research has 
lately been directed upon Carthage, and the plan 
of that sea-port as reconst ruct(*d by M. Paul 
Aucler resembles Critias’ desc ription in many 
striking respects.' lake Carthage, Atlantis de- 
pended for its safety on a secret situation, that 
of an island within an island; reminding us that 
Aristotle and Strabo mention a sec ret caty in the 
Atlantic known to the Phcx*nicians as a rc*fiigc‘ in 
tinlc^s cjf danger. Both had a citadel hill c*ncir- 
c'lt'd by zonc^s of land and watcM* c:onnc*c'lc*d by 
Ijridges, with a canal leading to the* sea. in bolli 
c'ases the entranc:e to the* harbour was masked by 
a great sc*a-wall, the docks wen* rc)of(*d in, and 
large c isterns were c'c)nslruc1c*d for the* supply of 
drinking-water and baths. A c'omj)arison of thc*s(* 
fc*atun*s, says Mr. Spence, lc*avc*s no doubt that 
the plan of Atlantis was substantially the same! 
as that of Carthage, and inasmuc h as the c ity as 
reconstruct(*d by M. Aucler was not in e*xistenc'<! 
in I^lato’s day, it is reasonable* to infe*r that the! 
Carthage of Roman times was built according to 
a town-planning scheme traditional on the Afri- 
can coast. Kvery archaeologist is aware, adds 
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Mr. Spence, that the island-witliin-an-island pla i 
characterisjlic of the two cities is the same as that 
of tlie prehistoric island-forts of Britain, whost^ 
Mediterranean origin is indisputable. ' 

Thk Gkological Riccord. 

Geology however must liave the lirst say in 
a (juestion of tliis kind, although the opinions 
held by professors of that science are not always 
trustworthy. Ihe older geologists were not 
averse to the idea of bygone cataclysmic changes 
in the dispcxsition of the continents. But Victo- 
rian materialism prodiu'ed a reaction in favour 
of tile inertia then regarded as the sole reality, and 
motion of any kind in the established order of 
immobilities was regarded as an impertinence. A 
corresponding dislike was felt to the idea that this 
solid earth of ours could at any lime liave been 
the si'ene of vioh'nt r(*c'onstrii<'ti()n, and when a 
('oiiK'idence was dis('ov<‘r(*d betweim the mass of 
the moon and the* two great oceani<' basins in the 
southern hemisplune, it was senzed upon forth- 
with as proof ('oncliisive of tlu* immutability of 
our continents. The basins of the Atlantic and 
tlu‘ Pai'ifu' were siippos(*d to be the cavities left 
behind when the* moon was reft from her parent 
plant‘t, whose surface* was thereaft<*r e'onsc^lidated 
into its present form and save for a few insignifi- 
e ant c hanges had so cMidured sinc e* the bc*ginning 
of all things. It was idle lherc*fc)rc* to talk of va- 
nished c'oniincMils ; Lc*niuria was a dream and 
Atlantis a supc*rstiti<»n. I{v<‘n when the* mathc*- 
matirian took up the tale and Lord Kelvin proved 
that a moon so clerivcnl ought now to be revolving 
about us almost within spt*aking distance, the 
geologist was iinc'onvincvd, and indeed expressed 
his open distrust of an argument whose force he 
was incapable of appreciating. ’ Not with im- 

w 
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punity does man bury his talent in the earth. But 
the prejudice in favour of inertia gradually dis- 
appeared. Biologists and anthropologists made 
their voices heard, the sister science recanted her 
error, and the geologist has now acknowledged 
his reconversion to the old belief in cataclysmic 
changes. To salve* his amour propre^ however, 
he prefers to speak e)f major readjustments of the 
earth’s surface, and these are thought to have 
divided the great geological epochs .one from 
another. ' 

The cause* of Atlantis has be*en greatly be*n(‘- 
iile*d by the removal of this su peril nous obstacle*, 
and, if we may trust Mr. Sj)ene'e‘, the maje)rity of 
geM)le^gists are* ne)w prepart‘el te) re*e'e)gnize a pre*- 
existent land ('e)nne*xie>n betwe‘en Afrie'a anel 
Senith America. Pre)fe*sse)r J. \V. (ire*gory. Sir 
William Dawsem, Pre)fe*sse)r R. 1". vSe harlT, anel 
e)ther leading authe)ritie*s jean with M. Pierre Te‘r- 
mier, Dire*ctor e)f Se ience* e)f the (ie‘()le)gi(\'il Chart 
e)f Frane'e, in regarding the e"e)nne*xion as a fae't 
of the Fe)ce*ne* Age. 'Fhe intervening land reMai li- 
ed its ('e)ntine*nla 1 character till the early Miocene, 
when it be^gan te) break up inte) insular masse*s. 
There are indicatie)ns pe)inting to the fe)rmatie)n 
of twe) gre*at islands, one* e)rf the* Culf e)f Me*xice> 
and the e)the*r ne*ar the Straits of (Jibraltar, ne)w 
surviving in the We*st Tndie*s anel the* yXtlantic 
islands re*spective*ly . The*se* persiste*d until late* 
Pleisteicene* time*s, f)r say 25,000 ye‘ars age), whe*n 
they experience*d further disinte*gratie)n. Final 
disaster seems te) have e)vertake*n Atlantis abe)Ul 
10,000 B. C., but Antilia endure*el until a much 
later perieid. 

1 Yale University, Evolution of the Earth and its Inhabit- 
ants. 71 ; Discovery, Aug., 1924, and the authorities quoted hy 
Mr. Spence, at pp. 23-45 and 204-5. Since the abov^* 
appeared in print, news has arrived of an immense upheaval 
in the Atlantic off the coast of Spain, where the sea-bed is 
staled to have risen more than 2 miles vertically, and of n 
“land-wave** in the Pacific which is expected eventually to add 
many thousand square miles to Hawaii. 
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Geologically therefore there is a good case 
for Plato’s Atlantis, and it may be added that the 
objections raised by Wallace and others were 
largely based on erroneous information. It is 
even more significant that the white, black, and 
red rocks of which Atlantis is S£iid to have been 
built (‘xactly correspond with the geology of the 
site ascribed to the city. According to M. Ter- 
inier, that part of the Atlantic bed is composed 
of whitish calcareous terranes together with black 
and red lava-flows from extinct volcanic moun- 
tains.^ The confirmatory value of this evidence 
is manifestly great, for Plato could hardly have 
guessed at the composition of the strata under- 
lying the eastern Atlantic. Coupled with the simi- 
larity between Atlantis as described by Critias 
and the Carthage of Roman times, it raises a 
strong presumption in favour of the tradition. 

Animal Lifk, 

Thk biological evidence next demands atten- 
tion, but the smallness of the Atlantic islands and 
their proximity to the coasts of luirope and Africa 
limit its extent. There are molluscs peculiar to 
the shores of the West Indies and .Senegal which 
in AI. 'rermier’s opinion show that those countries 
were once united by land. Sixty per cent of the 
butterflies and moths found in the Canaries are of 
Mediterranean origin, and twenty per cent of 
these occur in America. The identity of the earth- 
worm of the islands with that of Europe and North 
Africa is proof positive of a previous land con- 
nexion between tho.se regions.^ Mr. .Spence is 
therefore justified in saying that the evidence 
from animal life points to an early continuity of 
land between Europe, Africa, and America, but 
he omits to notice that his argument receives sup- 
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port from the remarkable flora of St. Helena, 
which exhibits both African and vSoulh American 
affinities.' Reference is made however to the 
singular habits of the lemming, a little Norwegian 
rodent afflicted at times by a suicidal mania which 
leads it to enter the sea in large numbers and 
swim westwards till all are drowned. As the late 
\V. D. Crotch suggested, it is not improbable 
that this habit is a survival from the days when 
the little creature was accustomed to migrate to 
some land now sunk beneath tlu‘ ort‘an. Simi- 
larly, adds Mr. Spence, “it is well known that 
large flocks of birds annually fly to a part of the 
Atlantic where no land is now visible, and after 
fluttering about in dismay for some considerabh? 
time, fall exhausted into the water.” ^ It is a 
strange example of the reluctance of instinct to 
profit by experience. 

Thus there is good reason to Ixflieve that a 
great continent united Africa and South iXmerica 
(as well as Europe and North America) in Ter- 
tiary times, and that isolated fragments of this 
huge land mass persisted until some eight or ten 
thousand years before our <‘ra. “ There are 

striking resemblanc<‘s in structure betwe(Mi lujiia- 
torial Africa and Brazil,” writes Proh\ssor J. \V. 
Gregory; “the intermediate basin of tin* Atlantir 
has probably been formed by tlu* foundering of 
the plateau land which once connected South 
America and Africa.” " vSir William Dawson 
adds that the great Pleistocene* submergenc(*s of 
America and Europe came to an end not more 
than ten thousand years ago, and Plato’s dating 
as well as his tradition thus receives ample se'ien- 
tific support. 

1 Enc. Brit. xxiv. 7. 

2 p. 56. 

3 Quoted, p. 32. The biological and Rtructural resemblances 
are so numerous that M. Wegener has lately propounded the 
theory that Africa and South America are the dissevered halves 
of an originally continuous land>mass. 
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Mr. Spence next turns to evidence of a differ- 
ent order. Anthropological research has proved 
tliat at an epoch universally dated at about 25,000 
years ago the then Neanderthal ian inhabitants of 
luirope were displaced by invaders of a much 
higher rank. Neanderthal man was of a low 
plantigrade type, with relatively small cranial 
capacity, and although he believed in the survival 
of th(‘ dead and could make rough stone tools, he 
was more ape-like than any extant savage. But 
the new-com(*rs were a splendid people. Ex- 
ceeding six feet in height, the men were broad- 
shouldered and short-armed — an indication of 
high evolutionary development — while the skull- 
content even of the women surpassed that of the 
average man of to-day. These were the Cro- 
Magnons or Aurignacians. Mentally and physi- 
cally, says Sir Arthur Keith, the rare was one of 
the finest the world has ever seen. In art and 
industry they were far superior to anything known 
on earth prior to their appearance, and it has even 
been doubted whether any nK)dern country has 
produced their equals. 

A Giftko Rack. 

W^hence diti tlie Cro-Magnons reach luirope? 
Their culture is first seen in south-western France, 
wliere it persisted for many thousand years 
before it was destroyed. Remains of Aurignac- 
ian industry are distributed about the entire peri- 
phery of the Mediterranean, but in its earlier 
phases it is found only in the region of Dordogne 
and the Pyrenees, and such relics as it has left in 
C'entral and Eastern Europe are not only inferior 
but of far later date. The Abbe Breuil — the first 
living authority on the subject — infers that suc- 
cessive invasions of the culture took place either 
from the Mediterranean or from the Biscayan 
coasts of France and Spain, and Professor H. F, 



Osborn is ot the same opinion. But nothing is 
said as to the origin of this magnificent race, ana 
as Mr. Spence remarks, an art such as the Aurig- 
nacian is not to be developed witliin a few decades. 
“ Here is a masterly perfection to which the art 
of Egypt is as the angular scralchings of a t'hild 
with slate and pencil. The race who carved and 
painted so wonderfully possessed a highly-strung 
aesthetic sense, a cultivated taste, a suit* touch, 
and the creations they have heijiieallu'd to us 
must have had a history of many thousand years 
behind them. Where was their art developed? 

Cro-Magnon man did not come from the east 
or north, nor can it help matters to derive him 
from western Africa, for that again llirows us 
back upon the Atlanti(' for his original home. 
WithotU exception, moreover, the iXurignacian 
stations hitherto discovered in south-western liu- 
rope are situated in the Biscayan district, and the 
fact is inconsistent with an African provenance. 
All tile evidence therefore points to tile entrance 
of the newcomers from the Atlantic* s<‘a-board. 
Further light is thrown upon the jiroblem by the 
(juanche aborigines of tlie Canary Islands. 
Many anthropologists n*gard tliis people as 
related to the Cro-Magnons, with wliom they have 
various physical traits in common. Accxirding 
to I.orcl Abercromby, desc:rib(*d by Mr. Spence 
as a trustworthy authority on all archaological 
matters, the Guanc'hes an* made up of at least 
three* stocks — a Cro-Magnon type, a Hamitic or 
Berber type, and a brachycephalic type. ^ Like 
the Cro-Magnons they were cave-dwellers and 
were given to decorating the interior of their abodes 
with paintings. These do not compare with the 
artistry of Dordogne, but long isolation must in- 
evitably have led to degeneration in the islanders. 
In any case, where did the Guanches come from ? 
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It is difficult to suppose that they reached the 
Canaries by sea from Africa, even if such an origin 
consisted with the non-African elements in their 
physique. We must go further afield to find their 
relatives. Professor J. L. Myres tells us that a 
similarity has been noticed between the Aurigna- 
cian skulls of Europe and the prehistoric skulls 
discovered at Lagoa Santa and elsewhere in 
Brazil, pointing once again to an ancient land- 
connexion. between Europe, Africa, and South 
America, by way of the Canaries. ' Finally, there 
is the peculiar language spoken by the Basques, 
a people of tlie Pyrenees. As in the case of 
Easter Isjand, Madagascar, and Tiahuanaca, 
Nature seems to have taken care amid all her 
cataclysms to leave sign-posts pointing towards 
the solution of her mysteries. The affinities of 
the Basque roots, writes Dr. Farrar, have not 
been finally elucidated, but “ there has never 
been any doubt that this isolated language, pre- 
serving its identity in a western corner of Europe 
between two mighty kingdoms, resembles in its 
grammatical structure the aboriginal languages 
of the vast opposite continent and those alone. 
The opposite continent was not unknown to Plato. 

Fact and Infkuknck. 

Like other men of science, anthropologists 
are notoriously reluctant to reason from any facts 
except such as are capable of admeasurement or 
chemical analysis, and the origin of Cro-Magnon 
man is accordingly relegated to the realms of the 
unknowable. But not many facts worth counting 
in human life submit themselves to the micro- 
meter or th(* test-tube, and those whose concep- 
tion of evidence is less eclectic will find it hard to 
reject an inevitable inference merely because it is 
guaranteed by the reason instead of the senses. 
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With Mr. Spence then we may conclude that 
Cro-Magnon man was “the lirst of those immi- 
grant waves which surged into Europe as the 
great continent in the Atlantic experienced cata- 
clysm after cataclysm, partial submergence t)r 
violent upheaval. These catastrophes forced him 
eastward over a still existing land-connexion into 
northern Spain and southern France/’ ‘ and the 
beautiful paintings and carving of Dordogne were 
the product of his genius. Mr. wSpence goes on 
to trace the renascence of Aurignacian art in the 
Magdalenian and Azilian eras, arguing that the 
evidence points to successive waves of immigra- 
tion from Atlantis from about IE C. i6,(kx) to 
10,000. The argument need not be detailed here, 
but we may endorse Mr. wSpence’s caution against 
the tendency to identify the so-called stone cul- 
tures with a savage or even barbaric state of so- 
ciety. Iron was ecjually unknown to the Lemu- 
rians who carved and drilled great blocks of basalt 
and tile l^gyptians who fashioned their monu- 
ments and scooped their sarcophagi out of the not 
less stubborn granite; in both cases with a faci- 
lity beyond the power of our finest modern tools. 
These works were accomplished by highly orga- 
nized communities familiar with the art of writing 
and certainly not less proficient than ourselves in 
the mechanical arts. We have no right to assume 
that their civilization was one whit inferior to fair 
own. 

4 . 

Thus far there is little to dissent from in Mr. 
Spence’s reasoning. The facts are well authen- 
ticated, the inferences legitimate, the requirements 
of moderation and common sense observed. But 
when it turns to popular fable the argument b(‘- 
comes less convincing. Like many other races 
the aborigines of America have preserved tradi- 
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lions of tile destruction of mankind by tremen- 
dous cataclysms and the repeopling of the earth 
by the descendants of somti favtiured survivors. 
But greater and lesser catastrophes of this kind 
have not been infrtHpient in human experience — 
indeed, the last of them seems to have occurred 
hardly a couple of centuries ago, when llotu 
Manua anti his followers took refuge on Kaster 
island — and it is impossible to identify the tradi- 
tions with.th(‘ major readjustments of a given 
epoch. No doubt, the l)(‘luge myths of western 
luirope and ( astern Ameri('a r(‘fer to one phase or 
another in tlu‘ long drawn-out tragedy of Atlantis, 
and as such tlaw have lludr probativ^e value. But 
Mr. Spen('(‘ sa}'s all that is iKx'essary in the rr*- 
mark that “an ancient and wid(\spread tradition 
exist(‘d on tin* wt‘Slern coasts of luirope regarding 
the former prescau e of insular massc's of consider- 
able size in the Atlantic, and that the destriu- 
ti(»n of lands to the east of them is rtMorded in the 
leg(‘nds of many Americ an pcM)ples. 

Sim KNDii) 'ri:Mi>i.i:s. 

Little tluMc'fore need be said as to the 
mythological |)arl of the argumcMil, but the reader 
\N’ill find muc h interc\sting information, not c^asily 
available elsewhere, in the chapter dc*scribing re- 
c'cMit progrc\ss in the* dexapherment of Central 
Amc*ricMin hieroglyphic's. A few words from the 
('onc'lusion of this c hicpter dc*serve (juotation. The 
staluc*s and stehe which nu*cM the* eye* in the depths 
of the (jiiatemalan forests, writes Mr. Spence, 
are not the work of a rac^e newly sprung from 
barbarism. 

“TiuIcmmI, they ilisplay all the marks of an 
aiHMont ami almost Urcadoiit c ivilization, a cnltnro 
old .end in its decline*. Search for its beginnings 
SIS we may cjii American soil, and we shall not find 
them then*. These gorgeous temples and extraordi- 
nary statues, with all their bewildering detail of 
ornament and an art which has not its equal in 
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the world for subtlety of expression or involved 
richness, must have had behind them not centuries 
but thousiinds of years of effort b(‘fore such 
summits of achievement could possibly have been 
reached.’’ 1 

Hill it has noi ocTurriHl to Mr. wSpenri* that an 
art divided by .so (Miormous a chasm as lhal whii h 
lies between ihe incredible grolesqiieries of lhi‘ 
Mayas and the exquisite creations of llu* Cro- 
Magnons nui.sl be .separated by whoh* ‘^eoloi^ical 
epochs if they be sprung- from a common orii^in. 
So »Teat indeed is the contrast l)etw(‘t*n I he 
^rinninj^ monstrosities of tin* oni‘ and the* r(*rmeil 
delicacies of tlu‘ other tliat it is less (liiru'ult lo 
ascril)e them to ali(‘n and witlelv diffiTin*;’ civiliza- 
tions. The scripts and ima^t*s of C'entral .\m(‘ri(M 
are far more nearly akin to those of Hastm* Island 
than to the paintings and statuary of Dordogne. 
If then Aurignacian art came from Atlantis, may 
not the Maya sculptur(‘s b<‘ a b<^(juest from 
Lemuria ? 

Thk Ibkrians. 

fUit Mr. vSpence’s hands are full (*nough with 
dev(*l()ping his own theory, and lu* tak(\s us next 
into regions of unusual inten\st. According to 
Plato, Atlantis was overwhelmed al)out i{),(X)() 
y(*ars lu'fon* our (M'a. TIk* .same date is assigned 
bv g(*ologists to th(* ( lo.st* of tiu* Pleistoc(*ne sub- 
mergences, and by anthropologists to tin* ap|)ear- 
an('(‘ of the third or Azilian-Tardenoisian pha.sf* of 
Aurignacian art in luiropc*. The triple coin- 
cidence of date cannot be fortuitous, and it would 
tax incredulity it.self to deny an almost certain 
conn(‘xion betw(‘en the found<*ring of an island 
(*mpire and the simultaneous appearance* of a new 
type of art on the n(*ighbouring mainland. Now 
Mr. Spence suggests that the* .X/ilian refugees 
from Atlantis were the direct ancestors of the 
Iberians,'^ and there is much to support the 
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liypothesis. Anthropologists agree that the 
Iberians, otherwise known as the Eurafrican or 
Mediterranean race, were at one time in possession 
of Aqiiitania, Spain, Corsica, part of Northern 
Africa, and the Canary Islands. Those are just 
llie regions that would be covered by an immigra- 
tion from Atlantis, and the Guanches, as we 
know, are partly of Cro-Magnon stock. Further, 
the Iberians were known to the Romans as 
Atlantean?, their name is supposed to be derived 
from the Basque ibay erri, “country of the river/* 
and it is well established that both they and the 
Azilians were a people of maritime proclivities. 
These facts go far to prove that whether descended 
from the Azilians or not, the Iberians were 
emigrants from Atlantis. 

But the influence of these pioneers of Neolithic 
culture spread far beyond the Aurignacian area. 
They penetrated to Britain and Norway on the 
north and to Ivgypt and her dependencies on the 
east. “So striking,** writes Professor Elliot 
Smith, “is the family likeness between the early 
Neolithic people of the British Isles and the 
Mediterranean, and the bulk of the populations, 
both ancient and modern, of Egypt and East 
Africa, that a description of the bones of an early 
Briton of that remote epoch might apply in all 
essential details to an inhabitant of Somaliland.**' 
Other authorities are quoted in support of the 
statement, and the fact emerges clearly that in 
both prehistoric and historic times Egypt was pro- 
foundly influenced by Iberian or Atlantean cul- 
ture. It is reasonable therefore to derive Egyptian 
civilization, at least in part, from the Atlanteans. 

5 . 

Justice cannot be done to the succeeding argu- 
ment without undue prolixity, and many im- 


' Quoted, p. 74. 
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portant details must be omitted from our sum- 
mary. The leadin^^ feature of Egyptian civiliza- 
tion in and preceding the dynastic period was the 
introduction of the Osiris cult together with its 
characteristic practice of mummitication.^ The 
predynastic Egyptians buried their dead with the 
face towards the w(*st, and tlie earlier mummies 
were painted red in order (as it thought) to give 
them a semblance of life. Iberian man also buried 
his dead facing the west, and his Aurignacian pre- 
decessors smeared the bodies with red oxide of iron. 
Both in Egypt and in Aurignacian luirope it was 
the custom to bury shells and amulets with the 
corpse. Further, mummilication was prac'lised not 
only by the (iuanches but in Mexico (where it was 
certainly not indigenous) and Peru, the process 
employed in the latter country being d(*scribed as 
virtually identical with the h'gyptian. In Central 
America as in F-gypt the viscera were preserved in 
Canopic jars, whose lids bore images of various 
deities, and the four cardinal points, togelluT with 
certain colours, were associated with the lungs, 
intestines, and other parts of the abdomen. 
These striking resemblances point to an identity 
of origin for the F'gyptian and American customs, 
and as Mr. vSpence observes, it is much more prob- 
able that both were derived from a cf)mm()n centres 
lying midway between th<‘ two ('ountri(‘s than that 
the practice shoidd have travelled eastward from 
F-gypt through Asia and across the Pacific Ocean. 

Thk Book ok thk Dkad. 

The practice of mummification being closely 
associated with the worship of f)siris, it should 
follow that if the one was of Atlantean derivation, 
so also must be the other. But Mr. .Spence relies 
on direct evidence to prove his case in regard to 
the Egyptian God. To criticize his treatment of 

1 pp. 154-163. 
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this part of the evidence calls for an archaeological 
knowledge to which the writer cannot pretend, and 
it must suffice to summarize the arguments.' 
Osiris, it appears, was not a native of Kgypt but 
made his way into the country as mysteriously as 
lacchus thousands of years later made his way into 
(ireece. His home and origin, says Sir E. A. 
lUidge, were “possibly Libyan.” Our clearest 
knowledge of the God is derived from the Book of 
the Dead, a work at least as old as Egyptian civi- 
lization. Its contents had become largely unin- 
telligible to the priesthood by B. C., while 

a later inscription which speaks of the rediscoverv 
of a missing cliapt(‘r nearly two thousand years 
befon* shews that ev<‘n in B.C'. the book had 
grown archaic. Mr. Spence, who has made a 
special study of American anticjuities, assures us 
that it bears a clos<‘ r(\semblance to the Popol Vuh, 
called by some the Mexicat’i Book of the Dead. 

“In its pnj'os tho corpse is depicted as dressed 
for burial, tlu‘ soul, like the F)fryptian Ba, escaping 
from the month. The spirit is* ushered into the 
presence of th<> Clod Tctzcatlipoca, just as the 
Egyptian ghost is brought before ()siris, by n 
pric'.t dressed in an ocelot-skin (the Egyptian high 
priest is dressc'd in a leopard-skin), and stands 
naked with a wooden yoke round his neck to receive 
sentence. Hi' is then given over to the tests 
whii'h |)roce(h» entrance to tin* abode of the dead, 
I>recis<'ly as was the Egyptian defunct. ”2 

These and other coincidences between the two 
books point ( learly to their common origin. 

Gons AND PYRAISflDS. 

Similar resemblances are found in the Mexi- 
can pantheon, which Mr. Spence describes as the 
sh;idow of the Egyptian.^ One pair of examples 
out of half a dozen must suffice. Set the Opposer 
was God of night, of cold, darkness, and death. 

> pp. 150 f. 

2 p. 172. 

5 PP 175-178. 





author of storms, eclipses, and earthquakes. 
Though blood-brother of Osiris, he was his mortal 
foe; the Great Bear was his constellation, and his 
hieroglyph a stone. All these characteristics re- 
appear in Tetzcatlipoca the Great Bnemy, hater 
of his brother the Sun-god Uitzilopochtli. Both 
Gods were painted black, both were malig- 
nant, and more remarkably still, the Kgyplian 
deity was represented with the head of some un- 
known animal, while in certain manuscripts 
Tetzcatlipoca is symbolized “by the* lu^'ul of an 
animal unknown in iMexmo, which is identical with 
that which represents Set.” If Mr. Spenc'e’s 
facts are corrert, the proof of identity is conclu- 
sive, though it must be obserwd that to the outer 
eye no two deitic\s ('ould l)e lc*ss alik(* than vSet and 
Tetzc'atlipoca as d(‘picted by their respcictivc 
worshippers. After this, it is hardly worth while 
to dwell on the similarity bc^tween the lilgyptian 
and the American pyramids, the chi(‘f difference 
being that the external steps or terrac es wcM*e filled 
in and smoothed over in the? one case? and Icfft 
expc)sc*d in the other. Not all the* Americ:an 
pyramids were oblong and truncatcnl ; two speci- 
mens found nc‘ar Palencjue arci square at the base 
and pointcxl at the* top, tlu*ir sid(*s forming 
ecjuilateral trianglc*s. 'riie interior gallc‘ric*s of the 
pyramid at 'IVotihuacan, adds Mr. Spence*, are 
almost prc*cisc*ly the* same* as those* of the* pyramid 
of Clu*ops. ' Taken in conjunc tion with the other 
evidence, th(\se facts prove his c'ase like a sum In 
simple additicjii. 


Kixe; Akthur. 

But what are we to say when Mr. Spenc e asks 
us to re^cognize Osiris in oiir British li<*ro King 
Arthur? Space does ne>t pe^rmit us to review the 
correspondences between the beliefs of Egypt and 


1 p. 179. 



those of western luirope, but tliey are numerous.* 
Arcording to the distinguished Belgian archajo- 
logist Siret, Druidism was a religion brought into 
lh(*ria from Kgypt or vSyria, and Mr. Spence 
merely reverses the process of importation. It 
was the Iberians, he argues, who took Druidism 
or Pytliagoreanism into the eastern Mediterranean, 
fhe belief in metempsychosis, for example, being 
prevalent tliroiighout Gaul and Britain, but found 
in I^gypt only in association with the Osiris cult. 
Similarly, tiu* King Arthur h^gend is widely 
diffused over the lands onc(^ occupied by the 
Iberians, and examinati(»n discloses the follow- 
ing remarkabh* coincidences between the myth of 
th(‘ l^gyptian (iod and that of th(‘ British hero. 
Both an* slain by a treacherous kinsman — Osiris 
by his brother S(^t, Arthur by his neph(‘w Mordred. 
Both are carried off in a barcjue by their lamenting 
sisters to an island in the w(*st — Osiris to Aalu, 
Arthur to Avalon. Aalu is a land of plenteous 
fruits, Avalon the Place* of Appl(*s, and Osiris re- 
mains in Aalu as ruler ov(*r those who await a 
glorious r(*surr(*ction, while Arthur dwells in 
Avalon in a state of suspended animation, in ex- 
p(*('tation of the day when Britain shall again 
re(]uire his aid. Avalon, says Mr. vSpence, is 
Aalu and Arthur Asar or Osiris, adding the final 
corroboration by this resemblance betw(*en the 
nam(*s. Osirians and Druids both believed that 
Osiris (as Ilorus) and Arthur or one of his knights 
daily fought with a great dragon living in the 
ocean. The* legend of the Grail is Siiid to teem 
with Oriental references, many of the place-names 
in the story having been identified with actual loca- 
lities in Egypt. Finally, the Atlantean cult of the 
bull, mentioned by Plato, reappears in the Egyp- 
tian Apis and in the Druidical practice of cattle 
sacrifice in the rite of Beltane, and survives to this 
hour in the Iberian or Spanish bullfight. 


1 pp. I5a-I6l. 
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6 . 

Many important details have been omitted 
from our review, but it is evident that the case for 
Atlantis rests on a solid basis. Plato’s tradition 
is supported by geology and anthropology, his 
dating receiving remarkable support from both 
sciences. The city as he descri!)es it resembles 
Carthage and otlier “Mediterran(‘an” island-forts; 
the materials of which it was built were those of 
the rock-formations beneath the eastern’ Atlantic. 
The sudden app(‘arance of a highly evolv(‘d 
humanity in south-western Hurope, occupied till 
then by men of the lowest bestial type, compels us 
to regard the* newcomers as emigrants from a land 
lying further to the west, and their artistic |)roll- 
ci<Micy proves tluan to have issued from no savage* 
or barbarous society. Racial and linguistic aihni- 
ti(*s between certain south-western luiropeans, tin* 
Canary Islanders, and extinct or extant peopU‘s 
on the American sea-board indicate* that the am- 
tinent which once stretched across the* south(*rn 
Atlantic was inhabited by men e>f kindr(*d steu k. 
Traditie)n ce)n(irms an inference which is furthe*r 
reinforced by the appe*arance of similar archite*ctur- 
al designs and funerary e ustemis e)n be)th side\s of 
the* Atlantic. Finally, we have* it on Mr. Sp(*nce*’s 
authority that the* M(*xi('an pantheon is a shadow 
of the h!gvptian, that the e*schatole)gy of the* Peijv)! 
Vuh cleysely resembl(*s that of the* He>e)k of tin? 
De*ad, and that the passage of the Osiris cult fre)m 
Atlantis to Fgypt can be trace*d by the* re*mains it 
le*ft be*hind in Druidic and e)ther e*arly we^stern be- 
liefs. 

yFoEAN Civilization. 

Mr. Spence mak(\s no reference to the e*arly 
Cretan civilization, nor can we say whether the 
omission is intentional. Recent discoverie*s in 
the yltgean however may be thought to strengthen 
the argument for Atlantis. A race of skilled 



navigators compelled to seek a foothold on foreign 
soil by the submergence of their homeland would 
colonize any suitable island lying in the path of 
iis migration, and Crete as well as Corsica would 
have offered a welcome refuge to the Atlanteans. 
Scattered abroad by the destruction of their homes 
and reduced to beggary by the loss of their 
resources, the exiles would be hard put to it to 
keep soul and body togetiier, and their near 
descendants would relapse into a state of savagery. 
Plato has drawn a vivid picture of their destitu- 
tion.^ If however the new country of settlement 
afforded the necessary facilities, innate capacity 
would presently reassert itself, and in the course 
of time we should expect to see the race restored 
to its proper cultural level. It is at least signili- 
cant then that the beginnings of Cretan civiliza- 
tion, a culture in some respects superior to that 
of Hgypt, should be trac ed to that same date, 
B.C. io,(xxj, which the geologist assigns to the 
close of the Pleistocene submergences, the 
anthropologist l<> the arrival of the Azilian- 
Tardenoisians in Europe, anti Plato to the dis- 
appearance of Atlantis.^ Nothing is said as to the 
racial aftinilies of the early Knossians, but the 
still brilliant frescoes of the Corridor of the Pro- 
('(‘ssion de|)ict a rin(‘Iy moulded people, dark 
reddish brown in colour, and with features in no 
way vSemitic but rather approximating to the 
classic Greek type.^ In two important respects 
this people* resembled the Azilians — they were 
expert seamen, and in artistic taste and skill they 
were surpassed by none but tlie later Greeks.^ 
Southern Prance is not so far distant from the 
Aegean as to preclude the idea of a common 

^ Supra, p. 25. 

^ See J. Baikie. Life in the Ancient East, 399. as regards 
Crete. 

5 Ibid. 375. 

^ Ibid. 388. The Cretans were familiar with the art of 
writing. 
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ancestry for the painters and sculptors of Knossos 
and those of Dordogne, and the further fart may 
be added that like the Atlanteans, Iberians, and 
Celts, the Cretans held the bull in special 
reverence. Indeed, it seems less unnatural to 
suppose that the contemporaneous cultures of 
Crete, h'gypt, and the Pyrenees, possibly also 
that of Mycenae, all drew their inspiration from a 
common centre than to attribute tliem to simul- 
taneous but independent development * in their 
respective countries. The six or sev(*n thousand 
}ears that elapsed •bc'fore the Aegean and 
Egyptian civilizations reached their zcMiith, 
together with the widely dilT(‘ring environments 
in which they W(‘re nurturt‘d. woukl account for 
their divergenci(*s from the panait type, whil(‘ as 
for the Pyrenean branch, transplantation to a less 
congenial soil would explain its early disappear- 
ance. 

7. 

Scientific theories of cultural origins have 
lately undergy^inc a complete reversal — a change 
from polygeny to monogeny comparable with the 
chemist’s recent conv(*rsion from }K)ly material ism 
to monomaterialism, 'fhe revolution has been 
brought about by the undeniabk* identities be- 
tween I^gyptian, .American, and other ancicmt cul- 
tures, which it is no longer found possible to 
ascribe to the nece.ssity once supposed to restrict 
all primitive minds to th(‘ sanu* mod(*s of exj)res- 
sion. The belief has been found incompatible 
with the facts, and just as th(‘ physicist has r(‘- 
lurned to alchemy, the ethnologist lias reverted to 
the syncretist doctrine that the \vorld-wide coin- 
cidence in creeds and ceremonies is proof of their 
common origin. But as the cultures are in the 
main religious, their source must needs be looked 
for in early superstition, and Egypt of the mummy 
period is regarded as their author. On this .shew- 
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ing, nothing worthy to be called religion or civi- 
lization was known on earth till about three 
thousand years before our era, when the Egyptians 
conceived the idt^a of securing immortality by 
means of preserving the dead body. Allegorical, 
symbolical, and magical complexes followed, and 
religion as we now understand it came to the birth. 
The cult met with signal success, and was carried 
throughout the world by Phoenician traders seek- 
ing gold,' silver, and other commodities in distant 
countries. It travelled westward to the Guanches, 
eastward to i^apiia, and eventually made its way 
across the Pacific to Mexico and Peru. It is not 
proposed here to criticize a theory whose frailties 
are evident on inspection, though surprise may be 
exprt'ssed that a modern anthropologist whose 
estimate of man’s anticjuity is doubtless measurable 
in geological epochs should have red(‘sc'ended to 
concc^ptions which even Archbishop Usher would 
havc‘ despised. Most cnlucated men will re*gar<l civi- 
lization no less than culture as specific to man, but 
sinc'e Professor hdliot Smith looks upon it as an 
acx idcmtal stumbling-bloc k in the path of human 
evolution,' it is not unnatural tliat he should favour 
this infra-parochial notion of its origin. Mr. 
vSpence’s arguments have yet to be answercM, but 
in the nuxinwhile, inasmuch as the article on 
Antliropology in the latest (uth) edition of the 
hncyclopicdia Britannica has been (contributed bv 
Professor h'lliot vSmith, it must be prt\sumed that 
he has silencc'd his other opponents and that the 
h'gypto-mummy thc'ory of civilization has pre- 
vailed. 

A Dkvastating Exposure. 

The article will repay study. Only eleven 
years before the date of its appearance the 
enc'yclop;edist had announced that “it is now cer- 
tain” that the soi-disant evoliitionarv theory of 


* Supra p. 45. 
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cultural developuKMit was true. Iwery authority 
from Fontanelle to Sir J. (i. Frazer had proclaimed 
it, and the whole science of Comparative Religion 
has been built upon this foundation. But Profes- 
sor h'lliot Smith is the prophet of a new dispensa- 
tion. He quotes the passage from the Encyclopce- 
did of i()ii in cxienso, and treats it with vitriolic 
scorn. Tliat whicli was “now certain” in 1911 is 
a “weird speculation” in 1925. Th(‘ theory is said 
to conflict with the facts of history and. tlie princi- 
ples of psychology. “With curious lac k of know- 
ledge and logic' tlu‘ ethnologists calk'd it ‘evolu- 
tion,’ ” thus paralyzing the' study of ethnology 
and rc'inoving it from the sphere' of si'i ious disc'us- 
sion ; and so forth, to the ecjual c'dilk at ion and 
amusc'inent of the* unbelievc'r. ‘ But Profc'ssor VA- 
liot Smith has set a dangerous prcTedc'nt. He 
may rc*st assurc'd that his own spc'culations will 
mc'c't with the sanu' ('ontemptuous treatmc'nt a few 
years hc'uc'c', for indec'd — and Mr. Spenc:e’s argu- 
mcMits (juit<* apart — they are (*ven more c'asily 
turnc'd to ridic'ide than the* “(‘volutionary ” thc'ory. 
Meanwhile, this rutlih'ss exposure* of scic'ntifn' 
folly should tc*arh the public how ult(*rly ck'void 
of value* are all these ignorant guesses as to the* 
course of human evolution. 

8 . 

It is the misfortune of all good causes that 
they sulTer as muc'h from the* (‘nthusiasm of their 
fric'uds as the enn)ity of their foes, nor is it c*asy to 
say which is the dc*adlic‘r. Had the friends of At- 
lantis l(*t things alone until the ground had bc*(‘n 
properly surv(*y(*d, they would have* built on surer 
foundations, and the Abbe* Brasseur de I^ourbourg 
and Or. Augustus le Plongeon would have avoidcM 
their manv absurdities. Ignatius Donnc'lly, a k*ss 
incautious inquirer, could make no headway 

1 the weird speculation in denounced in yet more 
fcathing terms by the same writer in Primitive Man, 33 f. 
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against tlu* pr(‘jii(licc* aroused by liis predecessors, 
and even lie was not exempt from follies of his 
own. Save us from our friends, says the proverb. 
'I'ln* ( ase for Atlantis was ruined by the unwisdom 
of its advocates, nor could it hope to obtain a 
fr«*sh h(*arin^ until the j^eneration which rejected 
it had pass(‘d away. 

PrCH'KI STCS. 

( )n ihe other side*, the evideiua^ was etjually 
mis('onstriied by learn(‘d i«;noran('(^ So Ion*;* as 
o(‘()l()ny insisl(‘d on the immutability of the earth’s 
surfa(‘(*, it was useh'ss t<> talk of vanishetl ccjnti- 
m*nts. d'liis diriK ultv has now Ixmmi ('l(*ar(*d away, 
but a i4r(*at(*r ohsta('l(* nanains to be ovtMToim*. It 
follows of n(‘('essit\' from tlu* ('urreni tlu*orv of 
buinan orij^ins that the more bestial ty])(‘S of fossil 
man are older than th<‘ mon* advam'ed ty])(‘S, so 
that any (wid(*n<'e associating' hi^hei' man w'ith 
early t^'eoloi^ic'al or biological forms has to en- 
counter an almost irp-sislible pr(*jiidi('(‘. It ne(‘d(‘d 
thirty years to ('onverl the savants to a b(*lief in 
Pal.eolithic inan, but <*ven when the Aiirii^nac'ian 
was |)roved to be ('ontemporarv with the debasetl 
Neamhalhalian, the anlhropoloc,ist maintained his 
c; round and m(‘r(*ly set back lh<‘ st*paration of man 
from the anthro|)oids by a few' himdnal thousand 
years, livery iiew discovery is still distort(‘d by 
the prejudi('e. W hen artefac ts are found lyiiyi;' 
beneath mitl-1 ’ti<>c<*m* strata, tin* infc^nmce is 
drawn, not that man was in c^xistcMice at that 
epoch, Init that the strata are not mid-Flioc(‘n(‘. 
Wdien fossils ar(‘ found pointing to tin* (cxistenc'e 
in America of an ha)cene humanity, the evidence 
is dismisscal offhand because such an antiquity 
would imply a man antedating* the Javan Pithe- 
c'anthrojnis, while* the tools anil wc*apons associa- 
ted with the remains “cannot possibly be” as- 
si|Lpu*d to so rc'inote an era. So far from inferrim^ 
his theory from the farts, the anthropologist as- 





sunifs his llun)ry iind force's the facts into compli- 
ant't* with Procruslrs, not Bacon, is his incMit- 
or. Some* ^(‘iiius may pr<\sc‘ntly arise* in whom a 
mastcM v of tin* st ic'iuos will he* un it(‘cl with a (on- 
slriK'iivc* imatiination, and who will rt*cluc'(‘ confu- 
sion to ordc'i* ))y turning the fac'ls the* rii^ht way 
round. Hut m(*anwhilt* the* animalistic philoso- 
phy he)lds tl\e* hc*ld, and psychology as wi‘ll as c*x- 
pi*rie‘nce* forbids us te) look for any undeMstanclin^’ 
of the* e*vide*ncc during' the* life‘time‘ of the* pre*s(‘nt 
generation . 

Nc‘ve‘rthede*ss, the antliropoloo ist should he 
more* (\ar(*ful of his pre*jnise*s. W'hat l)e‘comi*s e)f 
(he* hl^yplo-muinniv the*orv if Atlantis was a fact, 
to sav nothint^’ of Lc'inuria ? If it is onlv a fe‘w 
thousand years since* Atlantis was swalle)we‘el up, 
there* is ne> (*scapieiiL;‘ tlie* pre-sumptieni that the* iL;re‘at 
i.slaiie! had its human enaaipants. As tor Le*mu- 
ria, Sir >\rthur l\e*ith’s we*ll-fe)unel(*el e>pinieMi llial 
the* s( \'(*ral ra('e*s e)f mankinel have* all l)e‘e*n e*\'olve*el 
in or near the (e*riite)rie*s the*y ne)w inhabit re*c|uire*s 
us te) re'jLiarel the I\)lyne*sians as de*sce*nde*el frenn 
the* te*nants e )f that le)ni4-fe)rjLj'e)tte*n lanel. Hut Pre)f(‘s- 
sor hllliol Smith lavs down his “il is ne)\\ e’e*rtain- 
lie*s” in blissful eeblivieni wheliie*!' e)f e*arthl\' eata- 
e'lysms e)r e)f rnaje)!* read just me‘n Is in i4e*e)|e)jL;ie'al 
de)e trine*. It will ne»i be* lon^' be*fe)re* his e>\vn spee'- 
ulations clisaj)j)e‘ar feu* e*ve*r in eine e)f the'se* eatas- 
tre)phe*s. 

VliE GkKV SiSTKkS. 

Ne)ihin‘4 is so fatal to pre)i4re*ss, says He*rae'litus, 
as helse* e)piniem eif pre)‘^re‘ss, anel the* maxim is w'ell 
illustrate*(l in the* re*e'e*nt histe)rv e)f tliouj^ht. (je*e)- 
le)!^y le*d the* way te) e*rre)r by unde*r-e*stimatin 4 the^ 

I As these pages are going to press, word arrives of the 
excavations in Idorida carried out hy Dr. 1. W. Gidlcy and 
Professor h. B. t.oomi.s, who !»avc discoverer! human remains 
there in association with bone.s of the mammoth and the 
mastodon. the customary inference is drawn, not that 
American man i.s more ancient than was suppo.sed, but that the 
extinct animals are more modern ! 
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a^e of the earth by several thousand million years, 
and then destroyed all hope of making our evolu- 
tion intelligible by declaring that the disposition 
of the continents had remained unchanged 
throughout the ages. Conforming with the dog- 
ma and dominated by equally barbarous concep- 
ti(^ns, anthropology searched for man’s birthplace 
in regions which never came into existence till mil- 
lions of years after his creation. Materialistic no- 
tions led tjie Darwinian to trace man’s ancestry 
to his bastard descendants and d(‘rive his civiliza- 
tion from the non-civilTzable savage, while the 
churches, no less materialist at heart, succumbe<l 
to lit(*ralisin and hasten<‘d to abjure their scrip- 
tures. The results are seen in the chaos of edu- 
cated thought to-day. Nothing is explained, no- 
thing co-ordinated. Doctrines h(‘ld sacred by one 
g(*nerati()n are barbarous superstitions to the next, 
tin* proven truths of to-day b(H'c)me tin* falsehoods 
of to-morrow, tiu* scientitic C(‘rtainties of u)ii are 
weird speculalions in while sciences, philoso- 

phies, and rt'ligions are all at variance between 
tlK'inselves, no two of them agreeing in premises 
or conclusions. Now tlie (ireeks had a fable of 
three ancient dames who dwelt in a land of ice and 
snow t'unid (*ternal darkness. Having but one 
eye and one tooth between them, they could neither 
sec nor chew anything effectively or simultane- 
ously, but each had her separate purblind vision 
and each her fec'ble independent digestion. An 
adventurous youth forced their secret from the 
(irey Sisters by intercepting the eye as they passed 
it one to another, thus reducing them to total 
blindness; and when he had learnt all that they 
could teach him, he invoked the aid of Hermes and 
Athena and slew the monster whose baleful gaze 
turned everything to stone. Even the materialist 
whose philosophy turns everything to stone may 
read the parable; but where is the modern 
Perseus ? 
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ON THE METHOD OF PRACTISING 
CONCENTRATION AND CONTEMPLA1TON 
CHI KI (CIIIK I) 

A Monk of Shuzenjt (Hsiutanszu) Monasteky 
OF Tendai (Tient’ai) Mountain 

Translatcil by Kakuso Okakuua 
with a Prefatory Note by 
WiLLiAai Stukgls Bigeu)w 

Kakuso Okakura died in Japan September 2, 1913. He was 
an ‘‘Admirable Crichton” in his way, a man of vast learning, 
which covered both sides of the world. He was graduated from 
the Tokio University in 1880 with honors in ])hilosophy and 
English literature, to which he might have added honors in 
Oriental philosophy and literature had not the drift of educa- 
tion in Japan at that time been all in the direction of the Occi- 
dent. He always kept in close touch with the Occidental world, 
and was for ten years the head of the Department of (3iinese 
and Japanese Art at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

Okakura was the greatest .scholar and most original writer of 
modern times on Oriental art. But this was far from being his 
only interest; his mind was encyclopaedic. It seemed impo.ssi- 
ble to ask him a question which lie could not answer, not only 
in regard to art and poetry, but in regard to history or philos- 
ophy or religion in Japan, China, or India. He was a great 
traveller. He had been around the world repeatedly. lie had 
been in China many times and travelled all over that country. 
He spent nearly two years in India, with which he was equally 
familiar, notably in respect to art, religion, and philosophy. 
His grasp of our Western literature and fine arts was extraordi- 
nary. I always enjoyed going with him to see pictures or hear 
music. His appreciation was keen. He liked Raphael and 
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(letcsied Rubens. After a Beethoven symphony at one of our 
concerts here, lie said to me, “Ah! This is the only art in 
wliich the West has gone farther than the East.” On the 
other hand, I remember his characterizing a modern comic 
opera, with its loud orchestra and chorus, and its stage crowded 
with tinsel and color, as an “iridescent nightmare.” When I 
show(Ml him some })hotograj)hs from the Cubist exhibition, he 
looked tliem over slowly, one by one, and then said, as he 
handed them back, ‘T stretch out my mind toward them; I 
can touch nothing.” He was past-master in those refinements 
of Japanese civilization which are part of the education of a 
gentl(‘man, in writing poetry and arranging flowers, in the 
formal tea-eeremony and jiu-jitsu. All these were facets of 
the many-sided character which the world knew; but what the 
world did not know was his intimate relation with the Buddhist 
church. Ilis familiarity with its history and philosopliy was 
wide and thorough; he had received tlie sacraments of the 
Tendai and Sliiugon sects, and had practised for some thirty 
years the so-called “Interior System,” the system which deals 
with stat(‘s of consciousness reached through the will and not 
through the senses. Of this system the document which is here 
presented is the foundation. It was written by Chislio Daishi 
(St. Chisho), a Chinese monk who came to Japan in the ninth 
century and founded there a Buddhist sect, which he named 
Tendai after the mountain on which stood the monastery from 
which he came. J here were two of these monks. The other 
was Kobo Daishi, the founder of the Shingoii sect in Japan. 
Both sects exist and flourish today, a thousand years later. 

It is interesting to note that although these priests of the 
ninth century were companions and close friends — a relation 
maintained by the head priests of the two sects to this day — 
and although the ritual is practically identical in both sects, 
nevertheless the Shingon is Sliojo (“Lesser Vehicle”), while the 
Tendai is Daijo (“Greater Vehicle”). These systems are sup- 
posed to be opposite and contradictory, but when the head of 
the Tendai, Okakura’s first teacher, died, he referred his pupil 
to the head of the Shingon to continue his studies. 

The present document has never before, so far as I know, been 
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translated into any Western lan ^ge. translation js 

given substantially as he left it.tttTemi^^ 
tailed directions for reaching or acquiring the state of conscious- 
ness called Samaji, for wliich there is no word in English except 
‘ecstasy/ and this only in its etymological sense, of ‘a state out- 
side of the body/ that condition of consciousness in which the 
sense of personal identity is preserved and the will is in a con- 
dition of free activity, while at the same time the ordinary 
relations with the material universe through the five senses are 
cut off.^ 

^^Hroadly speaking, in the East men have studied themselves; 
in the West, what is outside themselves - that is to say, the 
material world, including their own physical bodies. Both in 
the East and West men have recognized the fa(*t that there is an 
inside and an outside, and have lende<l to stale the part of the 
subject which they were not studying in terms of the part which 
they were. In the West the tendency has been to regard llui 
body as the man, and the phenomena of consciousness as a 
somewhat irregular and unclassiriable by-produ(*t, tlu' most 
definite statement about it being that nuuh' thirty or forty 
years ago that the brain secretes eonsciousiu'ss as the liver 
secretes bile. Just now we s[)(‘ak of consciousn(‘ss as an epi- 
phenomenon or j)arallel phenomenon, d'he latter term is jmm*- 
haps the b(*lter, for the sensory consciousness of an obj('(*t is 
parallel with the object in the same sense as the refle(‘tion in 
a mirror. In the East, on the other luind, they say that the 
organism is consciousness, and that tlu* ])hysical body is only 
an item in the total of that consciousness, and a small one at 
that; that it is a small fragrmmt of mattcT, of tin* existenc(' of 
which consciousness takes cognizance as it does of any other 
portion of matter, from a j)ebl)le to a fixed star, or tlu‘ recta ver 
and transmitter of a telephone. As it is understood in the lOast, 
therefore, the study of self is the study of consciousness. There 
as here this study is systematic and scientific, but it differs in , 
name on the two sides of the world. In the West it is called/ 
psychology. In the East it is called religion . i 
The forms of consciousness are classified in the East in vari- 
ous ways for various purposes. The classification which con- 
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corns us in connection with this document is a division into 
two parts of very unequal size*, the one actual and very small, 
the other latent and indefinitely great. We might call them by 
the terms applied to energy by Tyndall, dynamic and potential, 
or by the t(‘rms of modern psychology, the conscious and the 
subconscious. The division is basic and fundamental in the 
East, and is the starting point for the study of nature as they 
study it. In the West we rank organisms by the complexity of 
their physical structure. In the East they rank them by the 
complexity of their consciousness. This generalizatiorf is true 
both in the comparison of contemporaneous organisms and in 
the process gf evolution. In the lower forms of organic life, 
that is, organisms lower than man, evolution affects prepon- 
derantly the material part of the organism and thereby the 
psychical part. 'J'he organism in its advance is guided by its 
environment along a strait and narrow path, a misstep on one 
side or the other of which involves prompt extermination. As 
long as evolution is acting in this way on the material body of 
tlu‘ organism through the material environment, the advances 
made are mainly in perfection of material structure. The 
psychical advances are relatively trifling in extent and variety. 
The intellect of the lower animals is much the same. It is con- 
centrated on the three points of safety, nutrition, and reproduc- 
tion, under penalty of tlealh. Hut with man the case is differ- 
ent. To a large extent he creates his own environment and thus 
determines the conditions of his own evolution. He is no longer 
passive to nature as he finds it. It is nature that is now passive 
in relation to him, and he reconstructs it to suit himself, and 
then attt'Uipts to live up to the conditions which he himself has 
(Teated. His survival depends mainly not on how he deals with 
the environment he finds, but on what sort of environment he 
constructs. 

Man, then, in the Eastern view, consists of consciousness, 
and in consequence the difference between one man and another 
necessarily consists in the extent or quality of that conscious- 
ness, or in both. The progress of evolution through successive 
lives is gauged by the increment of consciousness. Even in 
the West, the extent of the actual consciousness of daily life is 
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recognized as being only an infinitesimal fraction of the latent 
consciousness. One German writer has said that the conscious 
is merely the coughing of the subconscious; and someone else 
has spoken of the subconscious as an ocean of indefinite expanse 
and dppth, normal consciousness being the waves on its surface. 
These two main divisions of consciousness form the basis of the 
two main divisions in the Eastern church, one of which is con- 
cerned with the so-called “normar’ consciousness, that is, the 
actual consciousness of daily life, the other with the subcon- 
scious. The branch of the church wliich deals with the con- 
duct of daily life is called in Japanese kcntjyo; kyo meaning 
‘gospel,’ or ‘doctrine,’ or ‘system,’ and ken, literally, ‘visible,’ 
that is to say, the system which deals with the visible, or ma- 
terial, relations. The other branch, mikkyo, is the* sanu' kyo 
combined witli mif.sni or hitni1,su, meaning ‘invisible,’ or ‘non- 
apparent,’ in the sense of ‘non-material.’ The former is in- 
tended for people who live in the world, as a geiu^ral guide to 
conduct, and consists of a set of rules for unselfish living, such 
as the ten commandments, by following which expansion of 
consciousness upward will ensue after death to a greaUu- or less 
degree. The object of mikkyo, on the other hand, is to ac- 
complish the expansion of consciousness during life. This is 
the branch of .study which Okakura followed. It is pursued 
usually by prie.sts, more rarely by laymen. It is methodical and 
systematic. The various stages of growth ar(‘ accurately r(‘(‘- 
ognized, defined, and cla.ssified, and the study is pursued as 
.sy.stematically as a course^ in matlu'iuatics or physics or botany. 

The subconscious itself may be n*garded as a. stu'ies of con- 
centric zones around the individual as a centre, d h(‘S(' zones 
are accessible, other things being ecpial, in proportion to their 
nearness. The nearest ones are those which are most directly 
connected with the daily life of the individual. Outside of this 
comes the daily life and interests of his family, associates, and 
friends. Outside of this, again, the aggregate consciousness of 
the community in which he habitually lives. And .so on. There 
is no limit to it. It is like a sea, in wliich tlie finite* consciousness 
of each individual floats like a crystal of ice, homogeneous with 
the fluid but separate from it. J'his sea of ccm.sciousness, in 
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which the separate individual consciousness floats, is called ku 
in Japanese and ahasa in Sanskrit. These words are generally 
• translated ‘ether,’ and have naturally given rise to a good deal 
of discussion which was inevitable until Western science had 
advanced to the point where it became aware of the existence 
of the subconscious. Even now the terms are not quantiva- 
lent. That is to say, we have only reached the border of the 
subconscious. We have no idea of its extent. Akasa means all 
that we mean by the subconscious, and vastly more. The lower 
stages are close to the consciousness of daily life and abound 
in reflections of material forms; but inasmuch as the main ob- 
ject of the system is to get away from matter and liberate con- 
sciousness from the forms imposed on it by the material world, 
these early stages are necessarily a source of danger, and it is 
precisely to avoid this danger that the system of instruction is 
surrounded by so many safeguards. If a man acquires an ex- 
pansion of consciousness only on the plane of his daily life, he 
will carry into that expanded consciousness the pursuits and 
interests of his daily life, whi(^h he will follow with more freedom 
and more force than he could under ordinary circumstances; 
and as every action of daily life goes to the building up of 
character and produces results later, the very increase of power 
will mean, in the ease of such a man, an increase in the strength 
of the ties which attach him to the material world; whereas, 
in the Buddhist iloctrine, the material world is exactly that 
from which he wants to get away, 'riicse interests of daily 
material life are the greatest difliculty in the early stages of 
study. 'Fhey are a sort of ‘‘dweller on the threshold,” to bor- 
row Bulwer-Lytton’s sententious phrase, and are merely more 
or less involuntary reflections or memories of the daily life and 
desires of the man himself. Every man is his own dweller on 
the threshold, and unless his fundamental aims and aspirations 
are high, he will have to stay there. The more intently he in- 
terests himself in his own subconscious, the more he solidifies 
and crystallizes the immediate interests of his own daily, human 
personality, which it is his main object to eliminate. If he has 
in his mind the ideal or conception of something better than 
himself, he can reach that (“All we have ever hoped or dreamed 
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of good shall exist”); but if he does not, he only intensifies his 
existing status. Not all have such ideals, and for this reason 
it is necessary to supply them. This is exactly what a church 
does. A church has a large subconscious of its own, that is, 
a latent or potential consciousness, which is eoinmon ground 
for, and accessible to, all the members of that church. Connec- 
tion with this subconscious is, in the East and in some Western 
churches, established by certain arbitrary ceremonies called 
sacraments. The exact nature of these varies greatly in dif- 
ferent churches, but the object is in every case the same -- 
namely, to establish a subconscious connection with, and to 
make a common ground of, the beliefs, conceptions, and aspira- 
tions of that church; and inasmuch as the subconscious is in- 
dependent of time, the available material becomes cumulative. 
That is to say, every member of a church has his own latent 
consciousness increased by the aggregate latent consciousness 
of all the members of that church since its foundation, includ- 
ing that of its founder. 

The object of all meditation in all churches is the inclusion 
of the latent in the actual consciousness, or, to put it the other 
way, the extension of the actual consciousness to include the 
latent. There are documents giving precise instructions as to 
how this should be done. 

I spoke at the beginning of the quality as well as of the ex- 
tent of consciousness. These two are, to a certain extent, 
independent of each other. The actual consciousness may be 
good or bad; the latent consciousness, eciually, may be good 
or bad; and up to a certain ])oint the expansion of conscious- 
ness may be in either direction. The question of good and 
bad involves of course the question of right and wrong in all its 
ramifications. The subject looms large, but the Eastern view 
of it may be stated in a nutshell. It is this. 1’he ideal condi- 
tion of consciousness, the summum bonum, is complete freedom 
and self-determination. Anything which hinders such freedom 
or self-determination is, by definition, bad. Matter, following 
laws of its own, imposes tho.se laws on consciousness, with 
which it is in contact through the body, thereby hindering 
freedom and self-determination. Matter, therefore, from the 
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point of view of consciousness, represents the other extreme. 
Self-determined consciousness is the highest good. Matter, 
hindering such self-determination, represents the extreme of 
evil. This is the classification from the highest point of view. 
From a lower point of view, matter is an essential factor in the 
evolution and development of organic life. The fundamental 
cluiracteristics of nuitler, and consecpiently of the forms of con- 
sciousness based on matter, are limitation and discontinuity 
and non-identity. On the other hand, the essential character- 
istics of consciousness arc just the opposite — continuity, 
identity, and absence of limitation. The consciousness of a 
man or an animal involves the limitations imposed on it by the 
matter of his ()ody. It is by and through these limitations that 
he gets the habit of thinking of himself as a separate entity, 
'^riie one great lesson to be learne<l from a material body is the 
sense of pcTsonal idcMitity- tin* ability to say ‘I.’ Once this 
ability is ac(iuir(*d, the question becomes this — whether the 
‘I,' the sense of personal identity, can be expaiuU'd or extended 
outside and beyond these limitations. The Kengyo teaches how 
this can be done afl(‘r death; th(‘ Mikkyo how it can be done 
during lif(‘. The nu'thod of accomplishing this ex])ansion dur- 
ing lif(' is what is dcs(*ribed in this document. 

1\) sum up. The essential conditions of this ex])iinsion of 
eonseiousness an* three*. First, it must lx* absolutely voluntary 
and under control. Sect)ndly, the expanded eonseiousness must 
be continuous with the normal waking consciousness. 'Jliirdly, 
it must not involve a loss of ])(*rsonal identity, though this 
identity need not be, and in the higher forms is not, that of the 
normal waking personality. It is at this point that the matter 
of double personality attains a detinite, practical bearing. A 
secondary personality may be voluntarily evolved and ac- 
quired which is incomparably better and greater than the nor- 
mal personality of daily eonseioirsness. 

The external world of ordinary consciousness acts as a hin- 
drance and restraint on the action of the will but also as a 
safeguard. "Idle deeper one goes into the subconscious, the 
more both the hindrance and the safeguard are removed. A 
man acts, therefore, in the subconscious with more freedom on 
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the one hand, but consequently, on the other hand, with more 
potential good or harm to himself. Hence the manifold precau- 
tions with which all religions have surroiiiuled the act of enter- 
ing the subconscious. We are dealing here with the most delicate 
portions of the psychical machinery, and everything counts in 
the result of the exi)erimeiit, even motives, or those cuimilative 
motives which we call character. 


Boston, .Massachusetts 


William Stukois 1{i(jklo\v 


ON THE METHOD OF PRACTLSINC; CONCEN^rUATJON 
AND CONTEMPLATION 


The (latha says: 

Not lo <lo evil. 

But to proniott' ^ooilucss. 

To ])iiriry tli<‘ will, 

Tliis is till* TtNicliing of lli(‘ Buddha. 

Though the ways of reaching Nirvana ar(‘ manifold, tludr 
essence li(‘s in Hie 'fwo Laws of Concentration. 

Concentration is the })r(‘liminary nutans of chairing away tin* 
accumulated trammels of ignoranen*; contemplation is the right 
method of attaining wisdom. 

Concentration nourislu's th(‘ mind and the semses; ccmlem- 
plalion is the subtle art of bringing into lib* (In* sf)iriLual 
faculties. 

(Concentration is the high !)eginning of ZcMijo (spiritual in- 
sight); contemplation is the environment of true knowh'dge. 

He wlio practi.scs and accomplishes these two mod(‘s of medi- 
tation, shall have all tlie means of benetiting him.scdf and sav- 
ing others. 

Thus the Hokke Sutra says: 

The Buddha liimself dwells in the (ireat N'ehiele. He is glorified with the 
power of Concentration and Contemjdation, hy wliich lur saves all living 
things. 
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Know that these two methods are like the two wheels of a 
chariot, or the two wings of a bird, and that he who pursues 
the one and neglects the other falls into evil ways. 

The Sutra says: 

He who practises Concentration and seeks its bliss, and ignores Contem- 
plation, is called a fool; lie who practises Contemplation and discards Con- 
centration and its bliss is worse than a fool. 

Though the effects of these mistakes are different in the two 
cases, yet as regards straying into misleading paths and linger- 
ing in the rounds of life the results are equally serious. One- 
sided growth is incompatible with perfect development. 

The Sutra' says: 

The Shomon (Arhats and the followers of tlie Lesser Whicle), because of 
their sii])erior power of Concentration, cannot grasp the nature of Huddha- 
liood. Tlic Hodhisattvas, because of their superior ])ower of Contemplation, 
cannot grasp the nature of Jfuddhahood. All Buddhas have their power of 
Concentration and Contemplation developeil erpially. 

Are not these two methods, the main entrance into Nirvana 
and the (ireat Result, the highway for practisers to tread, the 
finger-post to the attainment of the complete virtue, the real 
form of the liigliest attainment? Thus the significance of these 
practices is ])rofound. 

Ill trying to oj)en the path to beginners it is easy to talk but 
difficult to accomplisli. Here, therefore, without entering into 
deep subtleties, we shall indicate ten points which show to 
studenls the first steps of approaching the truth. The student 
nmst not underestimate the difficulty of practice because the 
directions are couched in simple and easy language. If his 
mind grasp the meaning well, he may within a fortnight attain 
boundless wisdom; but if he dwells on the surface of the words 
and follow not the injunctions seriously, years shall avail him 
nothing. His work will be useless, like the poor man’s pastime 
of counting his neighbor’s treasure. 

The ten points are: 

I. Suitable conditions. 

II. Control of desires. 

III. Discarding encumbrances. 
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IV. Harmony. 

V. Higher wishes. 

VI. Practice. 

VII. Growth of powers for good. 

VIII. Knowing the evil spirits (ma). 

IX. Curing disease. 

X. The Result. 

These ten points arc only indications for the beginner, to be 
followed in a spirit whicli will enable him to overcome dilli- 
culties, and will bring steadfastness and illumination. 

I. Suitable Conditioxs 

Those who have made up their minds to ])ractise meditation 
must establish five suitable conditions. 

1. They must keep the Kai ‘ in their ])urity. d’lie Sutra says 
that one who keeps the Kai can develop concent rat ion and 
wisdom. The Bikshu must keep the Kai in all their purity. 
'Jliere arc three classes of tho.se who keef) the Kai: 

(a) Those who before becoming followers of the Buddha have 
not committed the Five (ireat (!rimes and who on meeting a 
good teacher have become Buddhists and received the tlirei^ 
refuges (Sanki) and the Five Injunctions (Go Kai); who when 
they enter the order receive? tlu‘ Kai of Shami (acolyte) and 
eventually the Kai of Jiionk or nun, and kerp these in lh(?ir 
purity. Such arc call(‘d Keej)ers of the Kai of lh(‘ liigh(\st 
order. For them the i)ractice of meditation is sure of n'sults, 
ev^en as unsoiled cloth is easily dyeel. 

(d) Those who break the? minor Kai, though ke(‘j>iug the 
major Kai in all their purity, 'lliese can by r(‘f>entanc(? be 
successful practisers of meditation, even as a soiled cloth may 
after washing receive llie dye. 

(c) Those who after receiving tlie Kai break ))olh lh(‘ major 
and minor Kai, and an? therefore not ca]>able of re(lemi>tion 
according to the Lesser Vehicle. It is the Grc^ater Vehicle 
which allows repentance in the four major Kai. 


' “Kai” me ins (1) sacrament, (i) commandment. 
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The Sutra says: 

In Buddhism tliere are two kinds of healthy beings: those who have never 
done wrong and tliose wlio, having done wrong, repent. 

The process of repentance involves ten factors: 

(1) Recognizing the cause and effect of the bad action. 

(2) Having great fear. 

(3) Feeling deep shame. 

(4) Trying to atone. The Daijo Sutras indicate various 
modes of atonement to be pursued. 

(5) Confessing the fault. 

(G) Avoiding the recurrence of similar thoughts and deeds. 

(7) Wishing to protect the Faith. 

(8) Wishing to save all living things. 

(9) Meditating on the various Buddhas. 

(10) Contemplating the non-existence [of the nature] of 
wrong. 

If one pursue these ten methods, purify his place of medita- 
tion, put on clean robes, burn incense and scatter flowers before 
the 'rhree Treasures, and repent with sincerity, his crimes shall 
vani.sh. 

How shall the i)ractiser know that his grave crimes have 
vanished.^ When on repenting sineerely he shall find tluit his 
mind is at ease and his body light and alert, when he has dreams 
of good portent, when he sees rare and beautiful visions, when 
he finds the growth of goodness in his soul, when in the midst 
of his meditation he feels his body like a cloud or a shadow, 
when he shall pass through various stages of meditation and 
suddenly get an insight into the nature of things, when he shall 
be so filled with delight in the Law that he shall be relieved of 
all wrong, then by these tokens he may know that his grave 
crimes have vanished. 

If then after this he keep the Kai in their purity he may ac- 
quire the fruit of meditation, even as a torn and soiled cloth, 
by being sewn together and cleansed thoroughly, may receive 
the dye. 

If the practiser wish to be relieved of the effect of his suit, 
he may attain the result even w ithout performing the various 
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rites ordained by the Law. He must feel a thorough and deep- 
seated shame within himself, confess his sins to the Three Treas- 
ures, cease from the wish to repeat them, meditate steadily on 
the non-existence of [the nature of] sin, and dwell on thoughts 
of the Buddhas, and if on leaving meditation lie burn incense 
and make obeisance to the Buddhas, repeat the Kai, and read 
the Sutras, he shall be redeemed from his sins. The Myoshojo 
Sutra says : 

When man has committed ^rave sins, when he has a fear tlierefrom and 
wants relief, there is nothing hut Me<litation (Zen jo) to help liim. Such a 
man must sit in a quiet place and control his mind and read the Sutra, then 
he shall have redemption and fetd liimself attain the Sammadhi. 

2. Concerning dress and food. 

Garments may be of three kinds: 

(a) The first is like that of the Himalayan hermit who con- 
tents himself with any garment that covers his body. This is 
possible to those who do not mingle with people and whose 
power of endurance is strong. 

(b) The second is like that of Kashiapa, who followed the 
way of the mendicant, keeping onl}^ three garments discarded 
by men and no other. 

(c) The third is for cold countries and jicople who are not 
strong and enduring. The Buddha has allowed such to retain 
one hundred and one articles beside these garments of the 
mendicants. But the important thing is to know cleanliness, 
to know proportion, to know eonientrnent, and to shun covet- 
ousness and not accumulate things to disturb the mind. 

There are four kinds of food: 

(a) The first is that of the hermit away from the world in the 
distant hills who feeds himself with the herbs and fruits which 
nature affords. 

(h) The second is that of the mendicant who begs food ac- 
cording to the precepts. This, if practised rightly, leads to the 
saintly path. There are four evil ways of eating which must 
be avoided, namely, eating with mouth downward, eating with 
mouth upward, eating with mouth shut, eating with mouth 
squared — these being the evil modes of eating which Saliputra 
taught Seimoku to avoid. 
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(c) The third is the food offered to the monastery by bene- 
factors. 

(d) The fourth is the food eaten in the congregation of 
monks. 

These dresses and foods te^id to impart tranquillity to the 
mind. 

3. Concerning abode. 

It is necessary to secure tranquillity and freedom from dis- 
turbance in the abodes of practisers. There are three kinds of 
quiet abodes : 

(а) I'he first is deep in the mountains far from the haunts of 
men. 

(h) The second is a monastery in the wilderness, three or 
four miles distant from villages, where the noise of grazing 
cattle is not heard. 

(c) The third is a clean temple not disturbed by laymen. 

4. Concerning the abandonment of occupations of the fol- 
lowing four kinds: 

(«) Gainful occupations. 

(б) Social duties, such as calling on lay friends and relations, 
and all sorts of mundane intercourse. 

(c) Artistic and mechanical occupations and worldly skilled 
work — giving medicine, writing cliarms, prophesying, and the 
like. 

{(I) All ordinary study, reading, and hearing discourse. 

It is essential that the mind be free and undisturbed by such 
activities. 

5. Concerning the necessity of obtaining good friends. Good 
friends arc of three kinds: 

(a) The first provides for the student’s external needs, and 
furnishes him the means of pursuing his practice undisturbed. 

(b) The second is the student’s associate as companion and 
helper. 

(c) The third is the Master, who leads the student through 
the various gates of the Zenjo. 
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II. Control of Desires 

This section relates to the five desires whicli a student of 
meditation must restrain and repel. These five desires pertain 
to perceptions of form, sound, fragrance, taste, and touch, 
which enthral ordinary mortals and absorb their attention. 'IV) 
overcome these desires one must know the nature of the faults 
involved and avoid them. 

1. Desires pertaining to form. 

The form of man or woman, beauty of face and figure, clear 
eyes and long eyebrows, red lips and white teeth, and also blue, 
yellow, red, purple, and other enticing cf)lors, are a source of 
delight and desire to foolish minds. 1 hus King Hinibasara 
was captivated by the wiles of a courtesan, and lost hims(‘lf in 
an enemy’s counlrv; and King I'dynana, through infatua- 
tion for a woman, cut off the hands and feet of five hundred 
Rishi. 

2. Desires pertaining to sounds. Hie harp, the hautboy, the 
flute, various sounds of the string and the bamboo, of metal 
and stone, and also the voices of men and women, singing and 
chanting — such sounds attract the foolish and IxTray them 
into sin. Thus the five hundred Rishi of the Himalaya, on 
hearing the song of the woman Kandara, lost, their j)ower of 
concentration and became intoxicated with the music. 

3. Desires pertaining to fragrance. Hie aroma of man or 
woman, of food and drink, and various incenses and j)erfumes 
arouse in the foolish a sense of longing and love. 

4. Desires pertaining to taste. The sweet, the sour, the bit- 
ter, the salt, and the astringent — such flavors lead one to 
dwell on the joys of the palate and thereby engender lust and 
indulgence. Thus for his inordinate love of butter a greedy 
young anchorite was reborn as a mite in butter. 

5. Desires pertaining to touch. Whereas the body of man 
and woman, from its smoothness and softness, its coolness in 
summer and warmth in winter, and its various modes of sweet 
sensation, is a pitfall to the foolish and ignorant, whereby they 
are led to commit follies and sins, therefore it is a danger to be 
well guarded against. P]ven Ikkaku Rishi, with his supernatural 
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powers, was enticed by a courtesan, who triumphantly put her 
foot on his neck. 

Such arc the five desires which ought to be quelled. Alas! 
the living world, though troubled by these desires, yet longs 
for them, adding fuel incessantly to the flames. The five de- 
sires have really no pleasure in them, only the delight which a 
dog gets out of gnawing a dry bone. The five desires are a 
source of discord, a piece of meat for which hungry birds fight. 
The five desires burn man, like a torch held against the wing 
of a bird. They arc as dangerous as a venomous serpent when 
trodden on. 'I1iey are unreal as the content of a dream. They 
are transitory as a spark struck out of flint. The wise consider 
them as treacherous enemies, the foolish court them until 
death, and know not what trouble they bring in later lives. 

These five desires are what man has in common with beasts, 
who are the slaves of desires, and he is enchained thereby to 
the wheel of painful existences. student of meditation 

must understand that desire is destructive and must be re- 
pelled. The (latha says: 

'^rhat life and <lealli (•eas(‘ not is owing to lust and desire. IVfan nurses an 
enemy even in Ins loneluand tins fosters trouble and })ain. The nine cavities 
of tlie body all exude iin])nrity, lliis the foolish know not, and take delight 
in them as worms r(‘V(‘l in dung. The wise contemplate the body but 
are not moved by mundane pleasures. 'Fo achieve non-attaehmeiit is to 
achieve non-desire this is called the true Nirvana. With single-minded 
practice, according to the t(‘aching of the Ibiddha, count your breath and 
im'ditate. '^Fliis is the way of the monks. 

111. Disc ^MIDI N(i E NC I JM BRA N C BS 

There are five kinds of encumbrances which ought to be dis- 
carded. 

'Lhe first encumbrance is that of covetousness. In the former 
chapter we have talked of the five desires which are external. 
This relates to the internal desires which need to be discarded. 
Hie practiser, when he is entering on the Path, may feel in his 
inner soul various desires which continually encumber his good 
thoughts, and it is important that these should be eradicated. 
It is said of Gipaka that the fire of his inner desires was strong 
enough to burn his body, and it is possible that the fire will 
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burn the seeds of goodness in the student. The soul that has 
desires has no way of reaching the goal. 

ITie Gatha says of one who has repeuteil ami entered the 
Path, who holds the begging bowl in order to save mankind: 

Why should he linger in the five emotions even like the foolish one who eats 
what he has vomited? All desires give trouble when we try to satisfy them. 
They give fear, when once attained, of losing their objects, and ])roduce 
worry when they are lost. Thus they are not a source of pleasure in any 
sense. One who gets the real pleasure of meditation is not confounded by 
such desires. 

The second encuinbrance is tluit of an^^er. An^er is the root 
of losing the Buddhist law, the means of falling, into the evil 
path, the enemy of spiritual delight, the thief of righteousness, 
the storehouse of evil tongues. One thinks of the wrong done 
to him in this life, of the wrong done to one near him, of the 
delight our enemies have in our discomfiture. These cause in 
the past, pre^sent, and future nine kinds of worry, thereby 
forcing anger, and through anger hate, and through hate the 
wish to injure others. Such are the encumbranees arising from 
anger. It is necessary that they should not be nurtured but 
speedily discarded. 

Daivana once asked of Buddha in the (Hatha, “What kills 
peace and pleasure, and what is the fundamental ])ois()n which 
destroys all good.^” The Buddha answered in the (Hatha, 
“By killing anger one gets |)eace and happiness. Anger is (he 
fundamental poison, anger d(‘sfroys all goodness.” If one 
knows this clearly he should through benevolence and patience 
destroy anger and have the })un‘ mind. 

The third encumbrance is that of sleep. Sleep is the darkn(\ss 
of the soul. When darkness is on the live sensi's, it eiK'rvates 
the limbs until it ends in sleep, and thus retards the Ixuielit to 
be acquired from real knowledge in this world, the chanc(*s of 
being born in Heaven and the pleasure of living in Nirvana. 
Sleepfulness is the most dangerous of the encumbrances which 
exist in our conscious state and can be discarded at will. Sleep- 
fulness, clouding the will itself, is difficult to contend with. 
The Bodhisattvas have admonished their pupils repeatedly 
in the Gatha, saying: 
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Arise, do not rec-linc with thine own stinking corpse. Thou hast a heavy 
sickness which is like an arrow in thy body. Thou art even like the man who 
is bound and about to be slain. Thou art sleeping with a poisonous serpent 
in the same chamber. Thou art in battle with swords clashing over thy head. 
Wliat time hast thou to sleep.^ Sleep is the great darkness in which thou seest 
nothing. Thou art bereft of sight by sleep. 

If the practiser feels the spirit too heavy on him he should use 
the whip of Zen in order to drive it off. 

The fourtli encumbrance is that of restlessness and the re- 
morse thereof. Restlessness is of three kinds. The first kind 
is the restlessness of the body when one wants to play and sport 
and does not like quietness. Second is the restlessness of the 
mouth when one loves singing and chattering, discussing the 
right and wrong, and indulging in useless gossip. Third is the 
restlessness of the mind, when one has scattered thoughts, 
and likes to dwell among the mundane pleasures of literature. 
All this is an encumbrance to meditation, making the mind like 
a drunken elephant unchained, or a camel without a nose- 
ring. Such have to be discarded, but the remorse attendant on 
discarding is also a source of encumbrance. Remorse is of two 
kinds — one rising out of the remorse of restlessness, the 
other out of the great fear which endures with one who has 
committed grave crimes, even like an arrow which has entered 
the body and can not be drawn out. The (latha says: 

To do tilings wlilcli ought not to be done, not to do things which ought to 
be done, and through these faults to be burned in the fire of troubles, is the 
lot of the foolish man. If one repents of his crimes and after repenting feels 
no worry again, he is in the way of attaining peace. 


The fifth encumbrance is that of doubt. Doubt is the main 
encumbrance which stops attainment. One who approaches 
Buddhism with doubt is like a man who enters a treasure-house 
without hands. No one who has deep doubts can have true 
Concentration. Doubts are of three kinds. The first is doubt 
in himself. When the practiser thinks that his own powers are 
limited and his faults in the past too grave to attain the truth, 
with such Concentration will be impossible. The student 
should not think lightly of himself, because, though he may have 
shortcomings, his merit in past incarnations may redeem him. 
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The second kind of doubt is doubting the Alaster, thinking 
that the Master is imperfect in deportment or knowledge or 
unfit to teach. The student ought to guard liiiiiself against 
such consideration. The Sutra has said of such teacliers that 
gold has been stored in evil-smelling bags; that one must not 
discard the precious gift on account of its ugly covering. One 
should think of the Master even as the Buddha himself. The 
third kind is the doubt in the law itself. Ordinary men upliold 
their own standpoint and do not believe in accepting teach- 
ings, and even if they believe they do not practise it with due 
respect. If there is a hesitancy in accepting the law, there is 
no means of the soul being permeated with this essence. The 
Gatha says: 

Even as a man who is on a divided path and knows nol which way to go, 
thns douht stops a stiidenl on Ids path. All donhi arises out of ignorance. In 
wickedness and goodness, in life and death, in Nirvana there is a fundamental 
law which it is dangerons to doubt. One who donhts is like a man in the 
hand of an executioner, even like the deer in the claws of a lion, and shall 
have no means of escape. 

Belief is the means of entering Buddhism. Those who have 
no belief shall acquire nothing. By discarding the five* encum- 
brances one gets freed from eighty-four thousand bonno.'^ lie 
is like one who has paid a heavy debt, or one cured of a serious 
illness, or a famished person entering into a land of plenty, or a 
man rescued from a band of robbers. His mind shall be j)eaee- 
ful and calm like the sun and the moon, without a cloud and 
mist to darken their brightness. 

IV. Hakmony 

The student, when beginning meditation, shall mak(* a vow 
to help all living beings and to pursue the highest road. Ilis 
soul must be hard like the diamond, diligent, courageous up 
to the point of giving up life. He must not recede a step until 
all is accomplished. The student on entering Buddhism shall 
think on the reality of all laws and the various considerations 
of the good and the non-good and the four sensations of the 

^ “Bonno” means a vice, or bad habit. “Eighty -four thou.sand” is used to mean 
‘ a great number,’ ‘ thousands.’ 
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inner and outer world; of the law of bonno and the karma of 
life and death; on the existence of the three worlds in the soul 
itself; then he shall begin his practice and first obtain harmony. 
Like the potti^r, who, before he prepares his utensils, will skil- 
fully knead his clay so that it shall not be too hard nor too soft, 
that it may roll well on his wheel; or even like a man playing 
on the harp, who tunes his strings that they may be in true 
measure so that beautiful music may be made on them; — so 
the practiser has to tune his soul in the following five ways. 
This will bring the samadji to appear sooner, for when the mind 
is not in tune then there shall be disturbances and the difficulty 
of accomplishing good results. 

First, it is necessary to regulate food. If the food is in excess, 
the breath will be (|uick,the body full, the mind will be obscured, 
which will cause unrest. If the food is too scant, the body will 
be weak, the mind hollow, and the will not strong. These two 
(‘Xtremes are to be avoided. If one eats unclean things, it ob- 
scures the mind and senses. If one eats unwholesome things, 
it leads to sickness and makes the four elements at variance 
with one another. This must be kept in mind at the beginning. 
'I'he Sutra says: 

Wlicn the body is ])ea(‘eful the power is increased. To know the proportion 
of drink and food j'ives calmness, and through calmness comes progress. 

Secondly, to n'gulate sleep. Sleep is the shroud of ignorance 
and must not be allowed to have free play. If one slee[)s too 
much, it dulls the mind to the perception of spiritual things and 
interferes with good j)ractice. One must regulate sleep to have 
the spirit in calmness and purity. The Sutra says: 

On the first watch and on tlic last watcli do not forget to i)ractise, for 
through sh'cp one i)a.s.ses life uselessly and attains no results. 

Thirdly, fourthly, and fifthly, to regulate respectively the 
body, the breath, and the mind. These three should be in uni- 
son and there should not be separate instruction for each. 
There are three stages in meditation: the entrance, the con- 
tinuance (that is, the meditation itself), and the going out. 
When one first enters into meditation he shall prepare his body 
so that all his movements, going, staying, advancing, walking, 
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sitting, and other movements, shall be ealni. There shall be 
no roughness or coarseness in his movemeiils, because thereby 
the breath would be rough, making his thoughts to be scattered. 
While sitting the body should be restful. On entering medita- 
tion one should choose the right place, and when the bench is 
chosen he shall see that all is soft and correct, that it shall be 
a place for long and easy sitting. Then he should look to his 
legs, and if it is the half seat (half cross), place the left leg over 
the right, pull it toward the body until the left toe shall be on 
the same level as the right knee. In case of full seat plac(» the 
right leg on tlie left leg. Then loosen and adjust the garments. 
Next put your left hand on the palm of your right, ])lace the 
two hands on your left leg, draw it toward your body and plnci* 
it near the heart. Next take the right position lor your body. 
Move your body and your limbs backward and forward seviui 
or eight times to feel that they are easily and comfortably in 
position. After this sit up straight, having th(‘ spinal column 
bent neither forward nor backward. Have your head in posi- 
tion so that the nose and the navel shall b(* on the same line. 
Have everything easy and not strained. Next blow out th(‘ 
accumulated breath. In doing this open your mouth and 
breathe outward, but not in a hurry. Let it Ix' continuous and 
free. Think that all ])arts of your organs are ventilated. After 
this is done shut your mouth and draw in the pure air through 
the nose. Do it about three times. If you feel that you a.r(‘ in 
good condition, once will do. Next, in shutting th(‘ mouth hd 
the lips and teeth touch each other lightly, the tongue to b(‘ 
toward the roof of the mouth, not touching it. Then shut the 
eyes to the point of not shutting out the outer light. Then sit 
like a stone, and do not allow the body or limbs to mov(‘. l'h(‘ 
idea in thus regulating the body is that it may not be too rigid 
or too relaxed. 

The regulating of the breath is of four kinds: the wind, the 
sigh, the air, and the breath. 'I'he first three kinds are not 
regular breathing, the last is correct. In tlu; first, there is a 
noise when the breath goes out and in — a jjanting. In the 
“sigh” there is no noise, but the breathing is irregular. The 
“air” is without noise and yet not delicate. ^Jdie “breath” 
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is when it is noiseless, delicate; when the exhalation and in- 
halation are continuous, almost imperceptible. This will help 
spirituality and there shall be delight in your capacity to do 
more. If you use the “wind,” your breath will be scattered; 
if the “sigh,” your thought will be intermittent; if the “air,” 
you will be tired. If the “breath,” you will have rest. 

The way to regulate the mind is of three kinds : 

(а) Fix the attention on the centre of the body, the solar 
plexus. 

(б) Feel the freedom of the body. 

(c) Think of your breath as passing through all the pores of 
the body. 

The breath should be very slight — the minimum. This is 
when you enter meditation. The secret of regulating the 
breath is in making it not too smooth and not too harsh. 

The regulation of the mind when you have entered medita- 
tion is two-fold. One is to quell all wandering thoughts and not 
let them float or sink. When the mind is dark and has no re- 
membrance, and the head has a tendency to fall forward, 
then let your thought be on an imaginary object at the end of 
the nose. Look at the tip of the nose. Floating thoughts come 
when the body is not perfectly at ease. Then place your thought 
downward and fix the thought in the neighborhood of the solar 
plexus. 

In the aspect of meditation there are two kinds of faults, 
excessive laxity and excessive strictness. If one is too zealous, 
there will be an acute pain felt in the breast. In this event take 
it easily and think that all your breath flows downward. If 
there is too much laxity when one enters meditation, the body 
will feel tired, the mouth will water, and darkness will come 
over the mind. Then one should concentrate more, and steady 
his body. The essence of regulating the soul lies in coming to a 
fineness of focus instead of diffuseness. The way of staying in 
meditation is three-fold. The first is to know that the body, 
the breath, and the mind are all regular. One shall see that 
when the body is in regular position the breath shall be equally 
regular; and when these two are regular the mind will also be 
regular, so that all three shall be in tune. 
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In coming out of meditation one sliould stop concentration 
and think of other things. He should open his mouth and freely 
exhale, with the thought that the breatli passes through all 
the organs of the body; then slowly move the body, then move 
the shoulders and hands, then move the legs until you feel that 
they are not stiff. Then with your hands massage all parts of 
the body. 1 hen rub your hands together to make them warm. 
Then rub the eyelids before opening the eyes. Wait until the 
heat of your body cea^ses. It is time then to cease meditation. 
If one does not do this he will feel a headache and pain in the 
bones like rheumatic pains, and shall not get ease in later medi- 
tations. The essence of this process is to return to the coarse- 
ness after the fineness. 

The Gatha says that there is an order in going and stopping; 
the fineness and coarseness must be regulated lik(' the training 
of a horse, in which there are methods of ruiming and stopping. 


V. Utility (IIigueh Wishes) 

Those studying meditation should have five objects in view: 

1. The wish to be freed from all mundane miscoruTptions and 
falsehood, and to attain true wi.sdom. This thought con- 
stitutes a wish, a prayer, and a pleasure. It is a higher desire' 
for the deeper delights of the law. As Buddha said, '"All good- 
ness, even, comes of desire.” 

2;. Diligence. To keep the* Kai, to reject the five impedi- 
ments, to apply your.sclf assiduously in the first and last watch 
in the night, to practi.se continuously until I he truth is attiiiiu'd, 
even like the driller of fire who continues drilling until tlu' .spark 
is got. 

3. To know that the worldly knowledge is to be despised and 
that only Zenjo is to be valued, that through Z(‘iijo you shall 
develop higher intelligence and .sui)ernatural powers for saving 
mankind. 

4. To know the relative value of .spiritual and mundane 
pleasures. Mundane pleasures are evanescent, affording more 
pain than joy, whereas the pleasures of the Zenjo are eternal 
and entirely free from pain. 
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5. Singlemindedness. Wlien one sees the superiority of the 
spiritual attainments over the mundane he must set his mind 
to the single purpose of arriving at them, even as the traveller 
who has studied the topography of a place, and chooses and 
pursues the straightest road. The Sutra says: “Without 
wisdom there is no Zen, without Zen there is no wisdom.” 

VI. Practice 

The yiraetice of meditation is of two kinds, namely, the sit- 
ting meditation and meditation in various postures and 
circumstances. 

A 

Sitting meditation is fruitful of results and is the best way 
for students. There are five different modes in sitting medita- 
tion. 

1. To cure the turmoil of the mind at tlie beginning of sitting. 
One will feel the mind at unrest when entering meditation. 
He should j)ractise concentration to comiuer unrest. If this 
does not work, he should practise contemj)lation. 'I'liere are 
three kinds of concentration to stop unrest : 

(«) The concentration of mind on a spot. This is to focus 
the mind on the tip of the nose or the navel, etc., as the Sutras 
say, to chain a j)laying monkey. 

(h) To control the mind. When a thought occurs, control 
it and do not let it run off by itself. 

(c) Fundamental concentration. To know the non-reality of 
things and not to dwell on thoughts, is the way of stopping 
thoughts. 

When the student finds that these are still inadequate to stop 
restlessness of mind, he should dwell in contemplation and 
think that existeth not, the present is only transient, and the 
future not within reach, that all modes of thought in the three 
tenses are intangible, that things are and are not. lie should 
feel that all perception is the result of the six inner senses act- 
ing and reacting on the six sensual worlds, that existence and 
non-existence is a nominal distinction, that out of the cessation 
of existence and non-existence the tranquillity of the Nirvana 
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is born. To know clearly that all being is in the mind, and 
that the mind itself is formless, is the way to attain restfulness. 
If one concentrates too much, there is danger of causing insan- 
ity* By contemplation one gradually enters into the regular 
path, even like a student of archery, who, though he may at 
first shoot wide of the mark, by practice will hit the bull’s-eye. 

There arc two kinds of contem])laiion: 

(a) The contemplation of antithesis. Such is the contem- 
plation of Impurities, in order to cure covetous desires; the 
contemplation of Benevolence, in order to cure' anger; the con- 
templation of Equality, in order to cure seHishness; the count- 
ing of the Breath, in order to cure the ebullition of thoughts. 

(h) The regular contemplation. This is to contemplate the 
formlessness of things, which is caused by In-en (cause and 
environment); to know the unreality of In-en is to arriv(* at 
the reality of things. 

2. To cure the disease of floating and sinking thoughts. 
When the student in meditation feels that his mind is not clear, 
with his memory gone and a tendency to drowsiness, this is the 
sinking mood. Then he should practise contemj)lation. If on 
the other hand he is restless and uneasy, this is the (loating 
mood and he should practise concentration. 

8. It may sometimes happen that eith(‘r of these nulhods 
may not be sufficient to produce tin* desired result; then the 
student is at liberty to practise cither concentration or con- 
teinplation as best suits himself. The main object is to get 
restf Illness and cessation of worry. 

4. WTen the student has coiupKM’ed restlessness and cnUTcd 
into meditation, he will, from the nature of tin* mind in in(‘dita- 
tion (Zo), feel an elation and a pleasure. If oiu* dwells too 
much on this jileasurable state he will nurse a boniio. 4’his is 
to be cured again either by concentration or c.ontcanplation. 

5. To develop the power of contenqilation and concentration 
symmetrically. If one enters the Zenzo through concentration, 
he is apt to lack wisdom; it is known as the foolish Zo. One 
finds diflSculty in rising above himself and is clogged at eacli 
step of advancement. Then he should practise contemplation. 
If one enters the Zenzo through contemplation, he is apt to lack 
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power. It is like a torch, however bright it may be, that flickers 
in the wind. Then he should practise concentration, and he 
shall find the flame burning steadily. 

B 

To practise meditation in varied posture and circumstance. 
1'hough sitting is the best posture to practise meditation, one 
who has no opportunity continuously to practise sitting must 
not fail to pursue his studies as circumstances permit. These 
circumstances are of six kinds: 1. Walking; Standing; 
3. Resting; 4. Reclining; 5. Working; 6. Talking. 

The student when walking should think on the object of the 
walk, whether or not it is for the sake of bonno and for the pur- 
pose of evil. If for bonno and evil he should stop walking. 
To practise concentration in walking is to dwell on the various 
bonno and matters of good and bad which arise from the fact 
of walking, to know that the fact of walking and things per- 
taining to walking are intangible. This is to stop the rising 
of restless thought. 

To practise contemplation in walking is to think that walking 
is a motion of the body caused by the will, but that the will 
itself has no form as walking — that the walker and things 
pertaining to walking are empty and at rest. 

The same is to be practised in standing, resting, reclining, 
working, and talking. 

Next is the practice of meditation in relation to the senses 
and the world of senses — the eye and forms; the ear and 
sound; the nose and smell; the tongue and taste; the body 
and touch; the mind and law. 

(a) To concentrate in the case of vision is to think that form 
is like the reflection of the moon in water and has no reality, 
not to arouse covetousness on seeing desirable forms, not to 
arouse anger and worry on seeing undesirable forms, not to 
arouse wonder and criticism on seeing things neither desirable 
nor undesirable. 

{b) To contemplate in the case of vision is to think that all 
the visual world arises out of an aggregation of In-en, which is 
empty in itself, that it produces the visual sense which leads 
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to mind-sense (perception), thereby causing variety of form 
and the world of bonno and good and evil, but that the mind 
itself has no form. The same is to be practised in sound, smell, 
taste, and touch. Of the mind we have indicated the mode in 
the instance of first entering meditation. One who can practise 
concentration and contemplation in his walk, standing, resting, 
etc., may be said to be a true student of the Great Vehicle. I'he 
Taihon Sutra says : 

The Buddha said to Suhodi, If the Bosatsii when he walks know walking; 
itself, when he sits know sitting itself, even unto the putting on of his gar- 
ments, and with singlemindedness go in and out of the Zenzo, sueh a one shall 
be called the Jfosatsu of tlie Gn^at Vehi(‘Ie. 

lie who can ])ractise the (ircat Vehicle in all places shall be j)eerless and 
foremost in the world. 

VII. CiKOWTIl OF PuWKKS FOR (iooi) 

'I'he student of meditation who practises successfully shall 
find that he is purified in body and spirit, and at the same time 
be conscious of various })owers for good awakening in him. 
Powers for good are of two kinds. T1 h‘ External are th(‘ in- 
stinct of alms-giving, of keeping the Kai, of reverence^ to parents 
and elders, of respect for the Three Treasures, of understanding 
of the law, and the like. The external interests, if they do not 
grow out of true practice, are often confounded with develoj)- 
incnts. 

The internal instincts are those ndated to the Zenzo and an' 
of five kinds : 

(a) The development of true and good breathing. 'I'lie 
student shall find that his inirul is at rest and oblivious of tln^ 
existence of the mind and body. Then, after two or three sit- 
tings or after a month or two, a dilferent inodt' of breathing 
will come which is almost akin to non-breathing. He shall fe('l 
movement in the mind and body, pain, itching, coldness, 
warmth, lightness, heaviness, stiffness, and hardness over the 
body, and then if he persists in the Zo, a pleasure will be felt 
which is impossible to describe, I'his is the development of 
the faculty of good breathing. The student shall know the 
length and shortness of his exhalation and inhalation, and feel 
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that the pores of his skin are open. Then with his mind’s eye 
he will see thirty-six objects inside his body, even as one sees the 
grains on opening a granary. He will be greatly astonished and 
delighted. 

(b) The faculty of seeing impurity is developed when one 
sees the uncleanness of his own flesh and the bones inside his 
body. He may also see the impurity in the fowls, beasts, gar- 
ments, food, houses, and landscapes around him. 

(c) The faculty of benevolence is developed when the student 
feels indescribable i)leasurc when his friends are pleased, which 
may be even in case of indifferent persons, enemies, and all 
moving creatures. His face on arising from a meditation shall be 
sweet and tender. 

(d) 'Lhe faculty of contemplating In-en is developed when the 
student suddenly gets an insight into the past life, and is able 
to judge what was the fault in past actions, and feels a delight 
in this knowledge. 

(6^) The faculty of contemplating the various Buddhas is 
developed when the student suddenly sees the various Buddhas 
in their glory and power, and delights in the vision of such 
helpers to mankind. The student shall feel a pure and restful 
pleasure, and when he arises from meditation he shall feel his 
body light and free, and his demeanor shall be such as to inspire 
love and respect in others. 

The development of such faculty is to be distinguished from 
the false or evil developments. If in any of these developments 
the student feels that his body sways to and fro, or that the 
body is heavy as if pressed down, or even light as if able to 
fly, or when he feels as if he were bound by cords, when he feels 
shivery cold or excessive heat, when he feels excitement and 
delirious pleasure, or sinks into sorrow and despondency, when 
he feels frightened, so as to have his hair stand on end, or great 
joy like intoxication, such are the symptoms of the false Zo. If 
one stays in such conditions he is liable to become insane. 
The demons take advantage of his weakness and lend their 
powers to manifest the evil Zo, evil wisdom, and evil miraculous 
powers. The foolish mistake these demoniacal powers for the 
true fruits of the Path and believe in them. This is demonola- 
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try and such practisers eternally separate themselves from 
Buddha and fall into the way of demons. The student must 
guard himself from such, and must not give attention to miracu- 
lous manifestations. The development of true faculty is clear, 
pure, a quiet joy in the inner soul, without desire for worldly 
things, and marked by freedom and ease in going out of or 
entering meditation. 

VIII. Knowing the Evil Spihits (ma) 

The ma attempt to destroy the good faenli ies of living things, 
and let them roll on the wheel of Life and Death. Thus the 
higher a man attains the more he shall feel the strength of the 
ma. There are vaious kinds of ma, of which the chief consists 
of the demons. 

Demons arc of three kinds: 

1. Demons of the hours. The demons that preside over the 
twelve hours change themselves into many forms — a young 
maiden, a venerable man, etc., to the confusion of the student. 
They are the spirits of these twelve beasts: the tiger, the 
rabbit, the dragon, the serpent, the horse, the goat, the monkey, 
the cock, the dog, the boar, the rat, tlie ox. They may be 
driven away by recognizing them and calling on their names. 

2 . The meddling demons, lliese are like stinging insects 
which annoy the practiser at all times and tempt him to break 
the Kai. If the student be firm enough and dwell in the Kai, 
they will vanish easily. 

3. The troublesome demons. These annoy the student by 
assuming various guises, such as parentj^ brothers, Biuhlha and 
bodhisattvas, fine men and lovely women, tigers, lions, and 
other fearful shapes. They create manifold sounds, smells, 
tastes, etc., to mislead him. If the student will not feel attach- 
ment, sorrow, anger, and drowsiness when they come, he is safe. 
The Gatha says: 

Desire is the first battalion of the nia, sorrow the second, thirst and Iiunger 
the third, longing the fourth, sleep the fifth, fear the sixth, doubt the seventh, 
anger the eighth, vanity the ninth, pride the tenth. Such are the army which 
attack the practiser of the Zenjo. 
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The ma can be repelled in two ways: 

(a) By concentration. To know that the world of ma is false, 
and not to worry nor fear it. To keep the mind unmoved is 
the way of quelling them. 

(/;) By contemplation. If concentration does not suffice, 
contemplate the fundamental equality (Byodo) of the world of 
Buddha and ma, that ma is not to be despised nor to be ap> 
proved. 

4. Express not delight when the ma vanishes. The foolish 
one attaches importance to their manifestations and often be- 
comes insane. 1'he fault does not lie in the ma but in himself. 
The essential, point is to be sure of yourself and not worry 
though they may trouble you for months and years. It is 
therefore necessary that the beginner should have a good in- 
structor to teach him how to deal with th(‘ ma and shingons 
(dharanis) . Otherwise his mind will be maddened, he will worry 
and rejoice alt(‘rnat(‘ly, and become sick and die. lie may at- 
tain the evil Zenjo and learn the evil mystic charms, to the ulti- 
mate confusion of liimself and others. To be unmoved and not 
to notice is importanl. 

IX. CuKix(j Disease 

If th(‘ student does not know how to regulate and harmonize 
breath, mind, and body, he will bring out any sickness latent 
in him. It is important that the student should know the form 
in which sickness manifests itself and the method of curing it. 
Though the forms of sickness are manifold, it is mainly due to 
two causes: 

(1) Increase or decrfiase in the four elements. If it be an in- 
crease of the earth element, there will be swelling, heaviness, 
and leanness of the body. If it be increase of the water element, 
there will be indigestion, pleurisy, colic, dysentery, etc. If it 
be increase of the fire element, there will be fever, pains in the 
limbs, foul breath, constipation, etc. If it be increase of the 
wind element, there will be shivering and pain of the body, 
trouble of the lungs, vomiting, etc. 

(2) Disease owing to the disturbing of the five organs. The 
disturbance of the heart causes coldness and heat in the body, 
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headache, and drying of the mouth, etc.; that of the lungs 
causes swelling of the body, pain in the limbs, closing up of the 
nostrils, etc.; that of the liver causes melancholia and anger, 
bad eyesight and dizziness; that of the spleen causes pain on 
the body and face and loss of appetite; that of the kidneys 
trouble of the throat, swelling of the abdomen, and deafness in 
the ear. 

There are also external conditions which combine with these 
internal causes to produce sickness. Sickness may also be 
caused by the action of demons and by the n'siilt of past in- 
carnations. Sickness ought to be attended to speedily. It is 
difficult to cure when allowed to remain unattended. 

Sickness may be cured by meditation. One master said. 
Keep your mind one inch under the navt'l, a place which is 
called Udaiia, and sickness will be generally cun‘d. Another 
master has said. Keep your mind under your feet in walking, 
sitting, and reclining; this will cure sickness. Thes(‘ instruc- 
tions are owing to the fa(‘t that the mind is situate in tlu* higher 
part of the body and disturbs the ecjuilibrium of the four ele- 
ments in the lower part of the body. 

A master has said. To deny the sickness is a method of cur- 
ing sickness. This is because keeping th(‘ mind at rc'st is pleasur- 
able and leads to the cessation of pain. 

The methods of curing sickness are manifold. It (*an be ac- 
complished by using dilVerenl kinds of brt'athing: (1) lh(‘ upjMM- 
breath; the lower breath; (;>) the full bn'ath; (I) tlu‘ 
continuous breath; (5) tlie vanishing breath; ((>j the hot 
breath; (7) cold breath; (S) (piiek breath; (Jt) contained 
breath; (10) harmonious breath. ^ 

(1) cures heaviness; (2) cures lightness; (.3) leanness; f t) de- 
bility; (5) too much vigor; (0) coldness; (7) h(‘at; fS) inter- 
ruption; (9) shivering; (10) weakness. 

The student may also use appropriate medicin(‘ (metal, stone, 
grass, wood) to cure sickness. 

Demoniac sickness can be cured by a firm mind with tlu^ 
help of shingon. 

Sickness arising from the effects of past incarnation can be 
cured by repentance and virtuous actions. 
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X. The Result 

When the student practises meditation, and knows that all 
things arise out of the mind; that cause and effect and environ- 
ment arc empty and illusory; that because of their emptiness 
all laws are not real, then he shall see no need to attain Buddha- 
hood nor any desire to save mankind. This stage is called 
Yegan (Eye of Wisdom). If one dwell in this stage, he falls 
into the position of Shomon and Arhats. The Sutra says: 

All Shomon take pride in saying, I shall not be glad even if I hear the 
Buddha has appeared and is teaching mankind, for all laws are non-existent, 
with no birth or death. 

Such a one makes nothingness the true standard. He can- 
not arrive at the spirit of Bodhi by his own power of concen- 
tration, nor approach Buddhahood. True Bodhisattvas must 
not stay there and form attachment and love for emptiness. 
At this stage he must enter into the contemplation of the illu- 
sory, dwelling on the thought that though the mind is itself 
vacant, by relation and opposition it creates things and dis- 
tinctions, that out of the distinction of things come the in- 
numerable creatures of the Six Paths which it is desirable to 
lead to the truth. This is called the Byodo Kan (Contempla- 
tion of Equality), and is also called Ilogeii (Eye of the Law). 

These two modes are not ultimate and real. The truth is in 
knowing that the nature of the soul is neither empty nor illu- 
sory, in the Middle Path which contains and at the same time 
transcends emptiness and illusion. 

The Middle Path is the universal knowledge — the eye of the 
Buddha, Through its power one can clearly see the Buddha 
and rest in the Great Vehicle. One can sit quietly and yet go 
fast as the wind, arrive at the abode of Buddha, wear the gar- 
ment of Buddha, ornament himself with the glory of Buddha. 
He shall have purity in the six senses and be cognizant of all. 
He shall be friends with Monju and Fujen and dwell in the 
body of the Law. He shall appear in the Tusita Heaven, de- 
scend into the world, achieve monkhood, attain enlightenment, 
and reach Nirvana. 
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The Bosatsii at the first opening of the soul already attains 
the true enlightenment; the beginning is the end. Buddha- 
hood is the ultimate Contemplation, Nirvana is the ultimate 
Concentration, In Concentration and Contemplation is the 
whole of Buddhist achievements. The Konkyomyo Sutra 
says: 

The Buddha at the beginning is a mystery; the Buddha at the middle 
stage is covered with glory; the Buddha at the later stage is the indestruct- 
ible. 

A Gatha in the Hanshu Saumei Sutra says : 

All Buddhas in their minds have got freedom. TJie mind of itself is pure 
and stainless. All Paths are clean and have no color and form. The student 
of this truth attains the Great Road. 

The practiser must, however, first divest himself of the five 
encumbrances. Unless he does this, his efforts will be useless. 




THE AUTONOMY OF MEDIAEVAL PHILOSOPHY 

MAURICE DeWULF 

Harvard University and University of TiOuvAiN 

In an article entitled ‘‘Recent Tendencies in Roman Catholic 
Theology,” in the number of this Review for July 1922, Dr. 
George La Piana has criticised my interpretation of the history 
of mediaeval philosophy. 

I 

My fundamental thesis is that in the thirteenth century there 
is a distinction between philosophy and theology, and that 
philosophy has an autonomous value. For Dr. La Piana, on 
the contrary, there is properly speaking no “consistent and in- 
dependent philosophical system” (p. 251). Philosophy is the 
handmaiden of theology, and a view such as mine is an arti- 
ficial construction, abandoned by mediaevalists, and in process 
of disintegration. 

Now one need scarcely recall the assertions of mediaeval 
thinkers who insisted upon this distinction between philosoi)hy 
and theology.^ For Dr. La Piana is unwilling to accept their 
testimony in the matter. But since he prefers modern inter- 
preters, may we perhaps follow him on his own ground. Is it 
then true that modern investigators have abandoned the view 
of an autonomous mediaeval philosophy 

At the very moment of the appearance of Dr. La Piana’s 
article, one of these mediaevalists, M. J^]tienne Gilson, pro- 
fessor of mediaeval philosophy at the University of Paris, em- 
phasizes this independence as an uncontested fact:^ 

^ Not only the great writers of the thirteenth century, sucli ns Uioinas Aquinas, 
arc explicit upon this distinction, but many other less known writers agree in making it. 
Such, for example, is the Summa Philosophica of an anonymous author of the thir- 
teenth century, recently published by Baur — one of the most remarkable treatises of 
pure speculative philosophy. The results of the recent investigations of E. K. Hand 
and F. Klingner on Boethius indicate that the differentiation of philosophy from 
theology already appears in the De Consolalione Philosophiae. 

* Etienne Gilson, fitudes de philosophic m^i^vale, Strasbourg, 1921. 
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On a longtemps considere comme allant de soi qiie Tesscnce mtoe du 
thomismc se reduisait a nne confusion naive entre la philosophic et la theolo- 
gie. On commence a rcconnaitre qui il n’en fut rien. ... Le thomismc 
est line des manifestations les plus caracteristiques de I’independance de la 
raison humaine (p. 76). 

S. Thomas est le premier des philosophes moderncs an sens plein de ce mot; 
. . . il est le premier occidental dont la pensee ne soil asservie ni a un dogme, 
ni ii un sysleme. . . . Lorsque les travaiix necessaires auront etabli quo, 
(romme Albert le Grand et S. Thomas ont restaure pour nous I’idee dc philo- 
sophic, Robert Grossetete et Roger Bacon reinvenlercnt pour nous I’em- 
pirisme, on renoncera pent ctre a la dangereuse habitude de faire commencer 
au XVII" s. I’histoire de la philosophic moderne (pp. v f.). 

liC thomismc, dans ce qu’il a dc plus profond et de plus original, e’est 
cct effort memo d’lionnetete philosophiquc, d ’acceptation totale <les exigences 
du reel et dc la raison (p. 124). 

The whole work of Professor Gilson strikes this note. And 
it is interesting to observe that he is the successor of M. Picavet, 
whose misinterpretation of mediaeval speculations as a kind 
of philosophico-theological pot-pourri has been considered inad- 
equate. 

Another writer, Mr. Clement Webb of Oxford, in his Studies 
in the History of Mediaeval Theology (Oxford, 1915) points out 
that the correction of Pfleidcrer’s views — with contentions 
similar to those of Dr. La Piana — constitutes the point of 
departure of his own work. lie maintains, “that in respect 
to the middle ages the actual extent of the disabilities imposed 
by the Church upon the freedom of speculation might easily 
be exaggerated” (p. 1.‘58). Moreover, he considers the doc- 
trines of Anselm, of Abelard, of Thomas Aquinas, as valuable 
contributions to the philosophy of religion. 

More recently, Mr. Philip Wicksteed in his Hibbert Lectures 
on The Reactions between Dogma and Philosophy (London, 
1920) has expressed himself in a similar vein. 

Finally, the distinguished researches of Professor Baeumker 
and his school, of Grabmann and of Mandonnet and Ehrle, 
have sufficiently corroborated the thesis which I have striven 
to maintain. The autonomy of mediaeval philosophy is not 
then quite so fully discredited as Dr. La Piana would have us 
believe. 
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II 

The question of whether one is to acknowledge the existence 
of a “common synthesis’’ among mediaeval thinkers is of less 
importance. What I mean is, that there is a twofold methodo- 
logical procedure to which historians of philosophy have long 
been committed. The philosophical systems may be viewed 
either with emphasis on their differential aspect, or with ref- 
erence to their common doctrines. Those who follow the 
former of these methods limit themselves more strictly to the 
chronological succession of systems, while those who follow the 
latter find their interests in the transmission and the alfiliation 
of common systematic (dements. 

The existence of siieli a “common synthesis” in mediaeval 
philosophy is the thesis wliich I have und(Ttaken to maintain; 
and it may be studied as one studi(‘s the type of a (Jothic 
cathedral, or of a mediaeval city of the thirtecmlh cemtury. 
Thus, objections against M. h^mile Male’s slu(li(\s of llu^ type 
of the Gothic catlmdral would hardly be in point.*’ This con- 
ception of a “common synthesis” is in j)erf(‘ct, harmony with 
the civilization of the thirUnnith century, a (‘onc('i)tion whicdi 
dominates the whole structure of organiz(*d so(*iely of re- 
ligion and art, of political and economic institutions. 

That Dr. La Piana does not accept this common synth(\sis 
is his privilege. But his tlu\sis that the* vk'w finds no accc'pt- 
ance, and that as an historical construction i( falls to tlu^ 
ground, is surely another niattcT. More suslaincd investiga- 
tion of the philosophy of the thirteenth (;entury revt^als an in- 
creasing variety and diversity in its content, but tlu^ v(‘ry 
masters who have done most to bring out this fact into full 
relief have reinaimHl faithful to the theory of a (*ommon synthe- 
sis. It is Clemens Baeumker who speaks of a (icmeingid der 
Scholastilc. In one of the last studies consecrated to Alfr(Ml of 
Sareshel, this author says: 

^ L’art religieuse an 13" sicclc: Elude siir I'iwnographie dii niuyen age et sur ses 
sources d’inspiration, I’aris, 1910 
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It may be said with certainty that not only the whole cultural framework 
of the middle ages, but also the products of their philosophical speculations 
exhibit a far reaching homogeneity.^ 

And in the opening pages of a history published in 1921 by 
Dr. Grabmann, I read the following: 

We may, with Cl. Ilacumkcr, regar<l the unity of this formal and material 
content as Gcmeingnl der Sciwlastiky or with de Wulf we may designate it h 
sipithese srolast iq ueJ* 

This is not tlic place to demonstrate why this common 
synthesis is not an “artificial product,” nor how the parts of 
this synthetic unity are organically interwoven. I have had 
but one object in view in writing this note: to point out that 
the consensus of opinion of specialists engaged in the study of 
mediaeval j)lnlosophy is not altogether in agreement with Dr. 
La Piana, and that my interpretation is not “entirely arbitrary 
and unhistorical” (p. 251). 

^ “Auf'h das isl riclilig (lass, wi(‘ die Geistesgi'bikkMlos Millelalters Uberhaupt, so 
auch seine phil()S()p}iischcn(icisl<\spr()dukle eine weitgreifende Gleichfdrmigkeit zeigen,” 
etc. ‘Die Stellung des Alfred von Sareshcl und seine Sehrifl dc motii cordis in der 
Wisseiiscliaft des heginneiiden XIII. .lalirliiindtTts’ (Sitzungsbericble d. kbn. Hayer. 
Akad. d. Wisseuseliaften, Abb. 9), Muucben, 1913, p. 5. 

*• “Wir konnen mil Cl. UacumbT dieses einhcitliche formale und inhaltlichc 
(lepnlge als ‘(lenieingnl der Seholastik’, milM. de Wulf als ‘La synthase scolaslique’ 
hezeiohnen. ” (leseliielile der Philosopbie. TIL Die Pliilosophic des Millelalters 
(Saininluiig (Josehen), Herlin, 19idl, p, 27. 



THE TOMB OF THE APOSTLES AD CA'l'ACTIMBAS 

HANS LIETZMANN 
University of Jena 

In the number of this Rkvikw for January H)21, Dr. George 
La Piana discussed, in the light of the most recent discoveries 
at Rome, the several hypotheses which have becai j)ut forward 
in regard to the ancient tradition connected with the church of 
San Sebastiano at Rome. He there controverts the view pro- 
posed in my Petrus uml Paulus in Rom (1015) that a transla- 
tion of the relics of Peter and Paul to the Gatacumbae, that 
is to the site of the later basilica of San Sebastiano, took place 
on June 29, 258, and defends the opinion, heltl also by eminent 
archaeologists in Rome, that what took ])lace ad ('ataeumbas 
in the year 258 was only the establishimait of a memorial 
festival in honor of the two apostles. His acnle argument skil- 
fully detects the weak ])oints of my position, and at the same 
time contains so much that is new as to give me a welcome 
opportunity for a reexamination of the cvidenc(‘. A n(‘C(\ssary 
preliminary to this was a journey to Rome and the ])crs()na,l 
inspection of the excavations, which I was abh* to make late 
in April 1922. 

It may be taken as acccptcMl that the original texl, of the 
Filocalian Calendar is not that found in the corru])t manu- 
scripts of the Chronographer of 854, but is to be arrived at 
through a combination with Ihc Martyrologium Ilieronyiriia- 
num.^ The true text should read: III Kal, Jul. Nat ale sanc- 
torum apostolorum Petri et Pauli: Petri in Vaticauo, Pauli vero 
in via Oslensi, utriusque in catacumhas. Hasso et Tusco eons. 
The consular year named is 258 a.d. 

La Piana is entirely correct in remarking that nothing here 
directly attests a translation of the bodies of the ajiostles; the 
supposition that in the year 258 a memorial festival of the 
apostles was established would fully satisfy tlu^ wording of the 

* La Piana, pp. 60 f., and Lietzmann, Petrus und Paulins in Jloni, pp. 8J f. 
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text. But when he adds (p. 61): “On the contrary, this origin 
[a translation] is implicitly excluded by the assumption that the 
29th of June is the dies natalis of the apostles,’’ he proves too 
much for the good of his theory. It is generally admitted that 
in the fourth century the 29th of June was celebrated as the 
dies natalis of the two apostles, but it is also more than prob- 
able that this day cannot have been the actual historical day of 
their martyrdom. The Roman liturgical tradition betrays no 
knowledge of days of martyrs’ deaths before the year 200. ^ On 
the other hand the date in question did not arise from a liturgi- 
cal constructive theory, as appears to be the case with the 
oriental festival of Peter and Paul on the 28th of December.* 
Therefore the 29th of June must have some historical signifi- 
cance, and it is most natural to connect it with the year men- 
tioned in the tradition, and to regard June 29, 258, as the day 
on which the liturgical festival in honor of the apostles Peter 
and Paul was initiated — and in fact both initiated and ob- 
served for the first time.'* 

So far my learned critic might agree with my argument, for the 
difference between us here is .slight; but he would then ask me, 
with all the greater enipliasis, why I assume a translation of 
the apostolic relics, which Filocalus does not mention, and 
against which, as I myself acknowledge, considerable arguments 
can be urged. My answer is: first, because of the testimony of 
Daniasus; secondly, because of the archaeological facts; 
thirdly, because of the general principle that in antiquity 
church feslivals were not instituted by an arbitrary decree, 
but arose out of some tangible liturgical act, which in this 
case is most easily conceived as a translation. 

The verses of Damasus read as follows: 

hie habitafise jrrins mnetos cognoseere debes, 
noniina quuquc Petri, pariter Pavlique requiriit. 

La Piana’s statement (p. 65), “It cannot be denied that the 

* This I lliink I have shown; Petrus iind Paulus in Rom, pp. 90 ff. Lji Piana also 
(p. 05) eonsiders the date June 29 as not historicat 

’ Petrus und Paulus in Rom, pp. 92 flF. 

^ La Piana (p. 90, note .S2) characterizes this view as “not improbable,” but in so 
doing he destroys his own argument in the text (p. 01). 
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verb habitare is found in the epigraphic terminology in the 
meaning to be bnriedy^^ does not cover the ground. I still find 
my argument ® convincing, that the phrases which follow reflect 
the customary expressions of Damasus, and that therefore the 
poet intended here by habitasse to express the same idea which 
he habitually expresses in such a connection, namely: ‘Here 
were the martyrs buried.’ Parallels are more significant in the 
case of Damasus than with other poets because he is fond of 
repeating both ideas and language. 

Accordingly, while it is, to be sure, "‘not impossible,” as La 
Piana proposes, to interpret hahilassc here “in its primary 
meaning ‘to dwell’ of a living person,” yet the inlerprelation is 
not free from objection, and I cannot accept as “ very likely ” the 
theory that Peter “found a refuge while living in Rome” in the 
villa whose walls have been brought to light beneath the church 
of San Sebastiano. For if lia Piana refuses to admit a transla- 
tion in the year 25S, on the ground that such translalions can- 
not be proved to have taken pla(*e in Ronu' before^ llu^ laiter 
part of the fifth century, he ought to have still stronger objec- 
tions to the supposition of a local tradition about an apostle:'s 
place of residence which wholly lacks liturgical support, and 
which (since it must have arisen in the first century) presu])- 
poses a curiosity about such matters very strange for that time 
and with analogies only at distinctly later dates. To luy mind 
such a tradition, even if it were attested for the fourth (cnlury, 
which is not the case, would be (|uite incredible. La Ifiana's 
praiseworthy caution in rejecting (p. SO, note Wilf)ert\s 
use of the graffito domus Peirt in one of the excavated cham- 
bers, need not rest tor its justification soh‘ly on the date in t he 
fifth century assigned to the graffito on paiaeographical grounds, 
for Franchi de’ Cavalicri in another coniicctiuii lias call(‘d at- 
tention to a pscudo-daniasine inscription (No. S^ Ihm) in 
which the burial chamber of St. Ilippolytus is designated as 
domus mariyris Ilippolyti, That agrees perfectly with the fre- 
quent pagan designation of the grave as domm aeienuiJ More- 

* Petrus und Paulus in Horn, pp. 107 f. ® Note Jigiografieiie 5 (1015), p. 123 

^ See Dessau, Inscriptiones latinae seleetae 111. 2, Index, p. 939; Carniina cpi- 
graphica, ed. Buecheler, No. 662. 1. 
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over La Piana has to assume an inaccuracy on the part of 
Damasus. The latter says hie hahitasse sanctoSy and names 
Peter and Paul with emphasis, so that both apostles would 
have to be supposed to have resided ad Catacumbas. This 
strikes La Piana as legendary, and he explains the legend as 
having arisen from the later habitual combination of the two 
apostles as a pair — “a binomial like Castor and Pollux.” So 
he cuts the statement of Damasus in halves, and supposes Peter 
to have dwelt ad Catacumbas, while Paul was added later by 
the legend. That is perhaps not impossible, but certainly not 
obvious; and clearly this explanation sacrifices the exact in- 
terpretation of the text of Damasus, which my view, I hope, 
preserves. Equally beside the mark is Delehaye’s objection ^ 
that Damasus ought to have said: 

corpora quisque Petri pariter Panlique requiris^ 

instead of noniina, if he intended to refer to the place of burial. 
Requiris here does not mean ‘thou seekest,’ but ‘thou askest.’ 
Damasus means, ‘Here once Saints lay buried; if thou askest 
their names, I answer, “Peter and Paul.” ’ This is the meaning 
in Damasus 10, 5^ (ed. Him): hie mror est DamchUy nomen si 
quaerisy Irene. For requiris Him compares appropriately Car- 
iniiia epigra|)hica (ed. Buccheler), No. 748. ^8, nomina sanc- 
iarumy lector ^ si forte requirisy and such phrases are common 
enough in the language of metrical epitaphs. For instance 
Carm. epig. ()0(). 8, novien dulccy lector y si forte defiinctae requiris; 
1857. .8, quae teqitur tunndo, si vis coyuoscercy lector; Damasus, 
carm. 84. 1, quisque vides tumulum, vitam si quaeris opertaey etc. 
This very common form is in our case varied to read: ‘If thou 
askest after the persons {noiuina) Peter and Paul, know that 
they were buried here.’ We find nomen used in this way in 
the pseudo-damasine inscription, No. 87, hie votis paribus tuviu- 
lum duo nomina servant Chrysanthi Dariae. 

Accordingly our inscription can hardly be understood in any 
other sense than as I have interpreted it: ‘Here once the two 
apostles lay buried.’ To what date Damasus assigns the burial, 

* H. Delehaye, Les origincs du culte des Martyrs (1912), p. 308, cited by La Piana, 
p. 90, note 28. 
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— whether he believed it to have taken place immediately after 
their martyrdom under Nero or in the year 25H cannot be 
determined from the priiis of the text; and also that Dainasus 
was correct in what he states is not proved by the mere exist- 
ence of the inscription, of which indeed the original is no longer 
extant. La Piana presents impressively the vicnv that the 
verses which follow are colored by the antagonism which di- 
vided Rome and the East in the time of Damasus and came to 
a climax in 381; but the parallel phrases of poems No. 1)2 and 
No. 46 make it seem doubtful whether the words have here 
any such peculiar significance. 

We may now turn to the examination of the arcliaeological 
facts. To the full bibliography of the excavations at San 
Sebastiano given by La Piana I can add but little. The results 
of the work down to April 161() are contained in the funda- 
mental publication of Dr, Styger in the ])i,s,serl(izioNi della 
Pontificia yiccadeinia Romana di areheoUnjla, ser. 11, voL XIII 
(1918), with most careful descriptions and abundant ligures, 
plans, and plates. On tla^ latiu’ excavations artich^s have ap- 
peared in the Htudi Romani and in the Ntioeo Rulleifino d^trrhe- 
ologia, and Dr. Styger gives a good summary in the Zeitsehnft 
fur kalholische Theologies vol. XLV, pp. 549 572 (Inusbriutk, 
1921). Plate I of tlie present article combines all the previous 
drawings in a single outline sketeth and Plate II gives a vertical 
section. 

The history of the site has been briefly as follows. The 
locality consists of a cliff of tufa enclosing a semicircular valley 
which descends steeply to a depth of about S meters. In the 
last quarter of the first century after Christ a row of columbaria 
was constructed on the flat top of the cliff. At about the same 
time, or perhaps a little later, three extensive burial cJiainbers 
(32, 33, 34) were cut in the cliff, on the level of the bottom of 
the valley. These had facades of masonry and were decorated 
on the interior with stucco ornaments and various ])aintings, 
including pictures of banquets. Inscriptions show that these 
chambers were used for pagan burials as late as 238 a.d. Io 
the right of these large structures two smaller tombs (35 and 36) 
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Plate I. Plan of the Excavations at San Sebastiano 


4, Burial chamber with lij;ht-shaft. 6, 8, 10-16, Columbaria. 0, Ustrinum. 
18, Triclia. 22, Court. 25, Oil-column. 26, Cathedra. 27-31, Roman villa 
of the time of Hadrian. 32, 33, 34, Fagades of the three large tombs in the 
valley. 35, 36, Crypto-christian inscriptions. 38, Stairs leading to under- 
ground passage and well. 39, Reservoir with stuccoed wall. 41, Well. 
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were made in the rock. But side by side with the prepondera- 
ting pagan characteristics of all these tombs are Christian 
features, which were probably not evident to pagans but re- 
vealed their true nature only to the initiate. In one chamber 
of tomb we find scratched in the stucco of the wall ITX0T2, 
that is, the confessional symbol (IX0TS) with the cross (T). 
In tlie rock-wall near tombs 35 and 30 are two grave-stones the 
wording of which is entirely “neutral,” but which by fish and 
anchor, palm and crown, indicate the Christian profession of the 
dead. About the time of Hadrian a villa was built above tomb 
32, extending back as far as the row of columbaria and with its 
east wall resting partly on the fagade of tomb 32. One of its 
rooms (29) made m'cessary the destruction of part of a colum- 
barium. Styger has lately expressed the opinion that these 
rooms were not the dwelling-rooms of a villa but pagan meeting- 
places of a sepiik;hral chiiract(T.‘> 

In the middle of the third century the villa was destroyed; 
its lower (basement) rooms and the valley were filled with earth; 
and the long rear wall of the columbaria (11-16), as well as the 
wall of a building (17) which has not yet been fully examined, 
were used to form the back of a colonnade (18) opening toward 
the south-west, and of an enclosed court (22) roofed over on the 
north side. This court extended also over the demolished walls 
of the villa. At that time, apparently, the east wall of room 27 
was rcerectcd with fragments of tufa and bricks, and a cross- 
wall carried from east to west across the s])acc 27-28. A cathe- 
dra (26) and an oil-column (25) testify to the ritual use of the 
new rooms. On the east wall of the so-called triclia (18) are the 
numerous graffiti invoking Peter and Paul and mentioning 
refrigeria. La Piana prints the texts of these (pp. 78 f.), and 
Styger gives excellent photographs of all of them.^^ This whole 
reconstruction, as is admitted on all hands, was evidently 
undertaken by Christians for the purpose of celebrating the 
commemoration of the apostles, and no doubt, as the archaeo- 
logical indications suggest, in the year 258 of which the Filo- 

• Zeitschrift fUr katholische Theologie XLV, p. 567, 

Styger, Dissert. Pont. Acc., p. 93. 

“ Dissert. Pont. Acc., plates I-XXV. 
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calian Calendar speaks. The triclia was specially intended, like 
the well-known portico of the Catacomb of Domitilla, for the 
ritual banquets, a custom to which we find many literary 
allusions.^2 

This structure, however, did not long stand, for the bamlica 
apostolorum, as San Sebastiano was originally called, was built 
before the middle of the next century, and in its turn covered 
up all the remains of this earlier building. The terminus ante 
quein for the erection of the church is iixed by the grav(‘-stone 
of a child, let into the level surface of llu‘ pavement and found 
in situ.^^ The child died 17// KaL ()ct()b[res] (\)sf(iufi() Agiisfo 
5 , et J] uiiano [Cacs. coa.v.s*.], that is, on the 24th of 

September, th5() or 357 (according as we supply 5II = S or 
SITI = D). The graffiti in the triclia suit best the second half 
of the third century, by reason both of th(‘ir matter and of the 
forms of the scratched letters; the Conslanlinian monogram 
for Christus does not occur. 

These discoveries rejoiced the heart of the archaeologists, 
who were looking for the tomb of the apostles; but as tlu‘ ex- 
cavations brought one surprise after another, their disap])oinl- 
ment must have been equally great. Not a trac(^. of the tomb 
of an aymstle has so far been found. The columbaria can yi(‘ld 
nothing, even where they were altered to admit eollins. Hu' 
burial-chambers in the valley were closed by ruins. The otiu'r 
rooms, such as the Plafonia"' and the ‘V/o/zn/.v PelrP" oj* 
the cubiculum with a light-sliafl (4 of our plan), are too far 
from the centre of interest, and give no evidence of the burial 
of an apostle. An ingenious suggestion has been made by (). 
Marucchi with regard to a flight of steps (38) on the soulh 
side of the court, which lead to a depth of four metres below 
the level of the bottom of the valley into a horizontal passage 
leading to an old well (41). At the point marked 3f) on the 
Plan the wall of the passage is entirely coverc^d with stucco, 

“ Bullettino d’archeologia cristiana, 1865, p. 96; Cabrol, Didionnairc darcheologie 
chr^tienne I, 809 ff. 

Figured in Styger, Diss. pont. acc., p. 27. 

See La Piana, p. 70, plan I, A and N. 

Nuovo bullettino 26 (1920), pp. 12 flF. 
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on which are graffiti with invocations of the apostles. At this 
point, Marucchi thinks, the passage was once closed by a cross 
wall, and in the time of Nero the bodies of the apostles were 
temporarily concealed here. But this cross-wall is entirely 
hypothetical, and another explanation of the strange piece ol 
plastering is more natural. A branch of the spring, namely, 
opens into the passage at this point and still fills with watei 
the trough-shaped hollow floor. This was the reservoir from 
which the water needed for the triclia above was fetched. The 
wall about it was given the distinction of a coat of stucco, and 
this was covered with graffiti by Christians who came down to 
draw water. These inscriptions contain the Constantinian 
monogram,* and are therefore later than the greater part ol 
those in the triclia. It may be added that the presence of the 
branch of a spring in the chamber makes it highly unlikely that 
bodies were hidden there. 

From these facts many scholars, among them La Piana, have 
concluded that there never was any apostles’ grave here, and 
consequently no translation. Their conclusion does not seem 
to me justified. Styger’s first report led me to surmise that 
the burial place of the apostles was to be sought in room 17. 
The idea met at first with strong opposition, but competent 
judges in Rome have recently declared it quite probable. At 
any rate, this structure appeared on Styger’s first investiga- 
tion to be a rebuilt sepulchral monument originally of the first 
or second century, and it still awaits thorough excavation and 
study. Let us then reserve our judgment, for nothing but a 
complete clearing of the whole area can fully account for the 
architectural plan of San Sebastiano, in particular for the lack 
of orientation by points of the compass and for the position 
of the apse over the remains of the villa. 

Nevertheless La Piana thinks that at any rate in 258 no 
translation took place, because, first, there was no reasonable 
occasion for it, and secondly, because such translations were 

Petrus und Paulus in Rom, pp« 120, 182. I spoke only of the rooms, not of the 
sarcophagi; La Piana (p. 74) misunderstood the bearing of the passage. The coffin 
of “Fabianus” with its mediaeval inscription was merely a guide for the tradition of 
a later age. Diss. pont. acc., p. 49. 
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not then customary. He points out (p. 67) , following Deleliaye, 
that by Roman law the violation of graves was liable to a heavy 
penalty and that for every translation a special permit would 
have been required. That is true, but it proves nothing, for 
all Christian worship was subject to heavy penalties, indeed to 
the death penalty, and more than usually so in the year 258. 
The unquestionable erection of a place of worship ad Catacum- 
bas and the undoubted observance there of religious ceremonies 
were quite as much prohibited and dangerous as the removal of 
revered relics for ritual purposes. A few weeks later, on the 
6th of August, 258, Bishop Sixtus found this out at the cost 
of his life. We are justified in assuming that the ('hristians 
of Rome in the third century had enough courage, when the 
interests of the church required, to undertake translations with- 
out fear of the Roman police. A shrewd and, if necessary, open- 
handed diplomacy would have been able to smooth the way to 
the attainment of their desires. 

But what would have been the motive for the removal? La 
Piana is quite right in saying (p. 67), “There is no example in 
Rome of the tombs of the martyrs ever being molested by the 
government even in times of fierce persecutions. The Chris- 
tians therefore had nothing to fear for the tombs of the Apos- 
tles.’’ It was not for fear that the graves would be violated 
by public officials that the relics were transferred ad Catacum- 
bas. A more probable reason can be suggested. 

In the first half of the third century the ritual veneration of 
martyrs developed in the Christian church at Rome, and the 
impossibility of such worship at the graves of the chief apostles 
and first martyrs of the church must soon have been painfully 
felt. No trace has been found of a ('hristiaii cemetery in the 
neighborhood of the grave either of Peter or of Paul. Tlie 
entire surroundings of both graves arc purely pagan, and near 
Peter’s grave pagans were buried as late as in tluj second half 
of the third century. The funeral chapel of Anacletus had its 
origin in the legendary fancies of the sixth century. The 

Cf. Acta Cypriani i, 8, praeceperunt etiam ne in aliquibun locis conciliabulajiant nec 
coemeteria ingrediantur. 

For the proofs see Petrus und Paulus in Rom, p. 152. 
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reports of all the excavations testify that before the time of 
Constantine private worship was perhaps possible at the graves 
of both apostles, but never any liturgical church worship. That 
would seem to me a sufficient reason why, soon after the middle 
of the third century, a suitable place of worship should have 
been built, necessarily withdrawn from the surveillance of the 
police, to which the relics were transferred. And even if it 
were true that such translations were not customary in Rome 
at that date or for a long time afterward, that would not be a 
valid objection to this view, for no other martyr can be com- 
pared in importance witli Peter and Paul, and in no other case 
was the translation for purposes of religious veneration so 
imperative a' necessity. 

Rut that no translations took place in the earlier years is by 
no means so certain. De Rossi’s theory of a translation of the 
bodies of Sts. Parthenius and Calocerus rests chiefly on the 
fact that both the Martyrologium Hieronymianum and a 
graffito in their tomb mention a second day of commemoration, 
the nth of February, in addition to their regular holy-day of 
May 19. What event took place on February II, if not a 
translation? The case is the same with regard to St. Rassilla, 
and only topograjihical considerations create difficulty; here 
also two dates of commemoration are recorded, September 22 
and June 11. 'Phe slrong probability then remains that in the 
other two cases (beside that of the year 25S) where Filoealus 
mentions years, he refers to translations, namely that of Sts. 
Parthenius and Calocerus on February 11, 90 1, and that of St. 
Rassilla on June 11, 904. To Franchi dc’ Cavalieri’s objec- 
tion that under the merciless persecution of Diocletian in the 
year 904 the (’hristians had other things to think about than 
translations of martyrs, it may be answered that even the 
bloodiest year of persecution included many weeks and even 
months of peaceful freedom from disturbance, and that we do 
not know the particular circumstances of time and place which 
w^ere finally controlling. 

La Piana, however, brings forward another argument which 
is calculated to make much impress on the reader’s mind. “ If 
Note agiografiche V, pp. 123 f. 
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he says, the translation of the bodies to their original resting 
places had taken place after Constantine, such a great event 
would certainly have left some trace in the records of the time” 
(p. 82). From this he draws the conclusion that even if there 
was a translation ad Catacumbas, — whether in 04 or in 258 
makes no difference, — the bodies in any case “remained ad 
Catacumbas for a very brief time — one or two years. It has 
to be admitted therefore that the refrigeria were held ad Cata- 
cumbas absenie cadavcrc,^^ and so as mere commemorative 
meals in honor of the apostles, contrary to the usual meaning 
of the term. 

Let us examine this reasoning in detail. In the first ])laee, 
it is hazardous to assert that an event of this kind must neces- 
sarily have left some trace in the tradition, and from tlu' lack 
of such a trace to infer that there was no sneli event. For in- 
stance, the rebuilding of tlie ehureh of St. l^uil is attested, as 
it happens, for the years 884 8tK), by certain documents pre- 
served wholly by accident; we have ev(‘n by a lucky ehane(‘ 
the dedicatory column with the inscription of Pope Siri(‘ius. 
But the Liber pontifical is, which should have made otiicial 
record of such things, says nothing at all about it. linh'cd, if 
we should draw up a list of events of inten'st for church his- 
tory which certainly took place and }'ct of which wv ha.vc no 
information, it would be a long one. 

But in the case before us the tradition is by no means so 
devoid of traces of the translation as I.a Ih'ana av(‘rs. Tli(‘ 
^lartyrologium Ificronyinianuin records for th(‘ 12th of l)(‘- 
cember an inventio corporis soncli Pauli aposloli; and for the 
25th of January a transJatio Pauli aposUM which lalcr, und(‘r 
New Testament influence, luraine the feast of the (’on version 
of St. Paul. One could hardly in reason expe(‘t inor(‘ from the 
tradition than that; these are the dates of the idcmlificatiun 
of the body of St. Paul in the burial-chamber ad ( atacumbas, 
and of the transfer to the rebuilt church of St. Paiil.^^ But we 
have no corresponding dates recorded for St. Peter! Well, if 
the great church of St. Peter was finished later than the (oldest) 

On these see Zeitschrift flir die neutesl. Wi.ssen.schafl XXI (1922), p. 148. 

“ Cf. Petrus und Paulus in Pom, p. 164, note 2. 
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small church of St. Paul (and it surely was), that is not sur- 
prising. A special inventio corporis sancti Petri doubtless did 
not take place after the body of Paul had been identified and 
removed. But a translation must have taken place; why then 
is its date not preserved? 

The dedication of St. Peter’s is believed (since what date I 
cannot here show) to have taken place on November 18; and 
the great new church of St. Paul, consecrated in 390, observes 
as its own the same dedication-day. The date of St. Paul’s was 
perhaps influenced by that of St. Peter’s, since it might have 
been desired to celebrate both dedications on the same day, 
because of the common commemoration of the two apostles on 
June 29. That would have been a natural consequence of the 
combination of the two apostles into a “binomial,” on which 
La Piana has laid so much stress (p. 65). Accordingly, so far 
as I can see, nothing stands in the way of assigning to Novem- 
ber 18 the dedication of the Constantinian church of St. 
Peter, which meant also the translation of the body of St. Peter 
to the new church. In that case we could understand why 
no special date is recorded for the translation of St. Peter. 
But the point must again be empliasized that even without any 
such trace in tradition, the idea of a translation would be his- 
torically justified, provided other grounds for it exist, and I 
think I have been able to produce such. 

The graffiti, too, testify to the strong probability that when 
they were written the apostles actually lay buried near the 
triclia. Both the acclamations, with prayer for the apostles’ 
intercession, and the mention of the refrigeria point to the 
bodily presence of the saints addressed. La Piana (pp. 79 ff.) 
tries to overthrow this argument by affirming that the formula, 
Petro et Paulo Tomius Coelius refrigerium feci, must be under- 
stood as meaning, ‘Z/i honor of Peter and Paul, I, Tomius 
Coelius, celebrated a refrigerium,’ not ‘ as an offering for the eter- 
nal rest of Peter and Paul ’ (p. 83). He infers from this that the 
word rffrigerium “has lost its original meaning and its con- 
nection with a funeral rite which was the essential part of that 
meaning,” and “that the word refrigerium had come in the 
popular use to signify merely a banquet, having a loose religious 
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connection and celebrated in a place dedicated to the memory 
of a martyr/’ Continuing, he refers to Augustine, epist. 29, 10, 
where the writer deplores the qnotidianae vinolentiae exeinpla 
reported from Rome de basilica heati apodoli Petri, which no 
prohibitions succeed in preventing, quod reinotus sit locus ah 
episcopi conversatione. Such prohibitions, says La Piana, 
would have primarily affected the poorer people, who would 
then perhaps have withdrawn their refrigeria to the secluded 
spot ad Catacumbas. Augustine’s letter is from tlie year 692; 
the prohibitions of which he speaks “must have been felt 
strongly at least from the middle of the century. Now, ac- 
cording to Dr. Styger, explorer of the triclia, the graffiti miglit 
have been written during the second half of the century, and 
not very long before the destruction of the triclia” (p. 85). La 
Piana has here fallen into a pardonable error. The prohibitions 
of which Augustine speaks may, it is true, go back to 650 - - 
we know nothing further about them — but the triclia was 
built about 250, and the graffiti, according to Styger’s correct 
opinion,^’'^ were written during the second half of the thwd 
century, that is, from half-a-ccntury to a century earlier. 
Moreover, since the basilica of San Sebastiano was built be- 
fore 656, not much time remains for the existence of* the triclia 
in the fourth century. And not only is it a (|uestionable pro- 
cedure to assume without compelling reasons that the word 
rejrigerium has here another sense that the funereal, but a posi- 
tive refutation is at hand in the inscription at Paulo et Pei[ro\ 
refrilgeravi]. That can only be translated: 'm the presence of 
Peter and Paul I have celebrated a refrigerium,’ and must be 
understood by every unprejudiced reader to m(‘an "at the grave 
of Peter and Paul.’ That some one might have written Petro 
et Paulo r^rigerium feci, which I^a Piana with perfect propriety 

^ Styger, Diss. pent, acc., p. 88: “Possono esisere assegnale tilla sreonda moU <lol 
III secolo. Cio e fuori di ogni dubbio, perelie niancano affatto in esse; i earatteri della 
decadenza, che gi^ si rivelano nel IV secolo avanzato.” lie expresses the same opinion 
in his earlier publications. 

Styger, Diss. pont. acc., plate II, on the right, below. Styger, p. 01, reads 
Paulu['fn\, but the o is clearly recognizable. The sense is the same with eitluT reading; 
at is equivalent to ad, and, as often, is construed with an ablative; cf. Diehl, Vulgiir- 
lateinische Inschriften (Kleine Texte 62), Nos. 1293 AT. 
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renders ‘ in honor of Peter and Paul,’ is by no means inconsist- 
ent with my contention. It is well known that martyrs were 
chiefly venerated at their graves; but that refrigeria were 
celebrated in their honor anywhere else than at or very near 
their graves has never been proved or even made probable. 

I agree with my critic in his conclusion that we are “ still far 
from having the positive proof of the assumed translation.” 
But I still believe that by the recent excavations ad Catacumbas 
the probability of the view which I have urged has been con- 
siderably increased, and I hope that the future work of the 
spade will confirm the results reached by study of the written 
documents. 



THREE PAPERS ON THE TEXT OP ACTS 

JAMES HARDY ROPES 
Harvard University 

I. The Reconstruction of the Torn Leaf of Codex 

Bezae ^ 

Folio 504 of Codex Bezae, containing j)art of Acts, chap. 21, 
has suffered mutilation by an irregular tear, or cut, so that on 
the Latin side a part of verse 7, the whole of verses 8 and 0, and 
a part of verse 10 are now lacking; corresjiondingly, on the 
Greek side a part of verse 16, the whole of verse 17, and a part 
of verse 18 have been destroyed. Fortunately, however, the 
manuscript was examined at dates wluui the mutilation was 
less extensive than at present, and from the reports still pre- 
served the contents of the lost portion of the Grtu^k can be 
recovered with almost complete certainty. In the Latin 
lacuna the results are less satisfactory. In the “Introduction’' 
to Scrivener’s edition of the codex, pp. x-xiii, the editor has 
given a full description of the older collations and copi(\s, iind 
in his “Adnotationes Kditoris,” pp. 445 f., he has added much 
information drawn from these statements about the verses in 
question. 

The codex was presented by Beza to the University of (,'iim- 
bridge in 1581, and arrived early in 1582. The old accounts 
of it which we need to consider are the following: 

1. A copy of the Greek text, made in March 1588 for Arch- 
bishop Whitgift, now in the Library of Trinity ColU'ge, (Cam- 
bridge, with the pressmark B. x. 8. Most of tin; relevant 
portion is printed by Scrivener, p. 44(>. The extract printed 
below includes more than he gives, and is taken from a photo- 

* For kind assistance in securing the two photographs which have made this re- 
construction possible I am indebted to the friendliness of Reverend A. V. Valentine 
Richards of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
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graph which I owe to the courtesy of the authorities of the 
Library of Trinity College. It amply illustrates Scrivener’s 
statement of the untrustworthiness of the copyist’s work, but 
at one or two points something may be learned from it. 

[15] Merd 8e riuas rj^lpas aTOTa^apepoi ava^aivoixev els lepov- 

[IG] aaXijp' XvvrjXdov be Kal rCiv padrjTC^p airo Keaapalas (Tvv 

[17] fipeh- ovTOL be ijyayop rjpas Trap* & ^eviadcbpev yevopevG)P 

[18] els iepoaoKvpa^ aapipcjos ebe^apro ijpas ol d5eX0ol. Tfj be 
eiriovrrxi eia^ei 6 TraOXos (tvp r}p7p irpos I&kwPop Tr&pres be 
TrapeyepoPTO oi Tpea^vrepoi avprjypepoi’ 

2 . A collation of both the Greek and the Latin pages of 
Codex Rezae, made for that admirable scholar and man, 
Archbishop Ussher, at some time before 1650, and now in the 
Library of Emmanuel College, Cambridge.*^ This may be the 
collation made by Patrick Young, to which Wetstein refers 
(Novum Testamentum, vol. I, Prolegomena, p. 30). It was 
used in Walton’s Polyglot, 1657 (tom. VI, num. XVI), but 
incompletely and not quite exactly, so that Scrivener, who 
knew the collation only through W^alton’s excerpts, has ex- 
pressed himself unjustly with regard to it (p. xi), and, indeed, 
seems liimself to confess as much in his footnote on the same 
page. The collation was, so far as I can judge, trustworthy 
and complete, though not always indicating the distinction 
between the original hand and a corrector. 

Below are given all the statements of this collation relating 
to the two lacunae. They are drawn from a photograph for 
which I am indebted to the courtesy of the authorities of the 
Library of Emmanuel College. B or Bg means the Greek, B1 
the Latin, of Codex Bezae. Ussher also gives, with the symbol 
D (i. e. Dublinensis), the readings of the Codex Montfortianus 
(Gregory, 34“°, now 61), but I have not reproduced these here. 

* This appears not to be the manuscript of “Variae Lectiones of the New Testa- 
ment,” the loss of which in 1645 or 1646 is described by Dr. Parr (C. R. Elrington, 
Life of James Ussher [Usshcr’s Works, vol. I], 1847, pp. 244 f.), but rather that re- 
ferred to in Ussher ’s letter to Reverend Dr. Hammond, January 14, 1650 (Works, 
vol. XVI, p. 174), which, so far as he there states, may not yet have been in exist- 
ence in 1646. 
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8 ol Tepi TOP IlaOXo^] deest in Bl. 

riacr: TapS.] quatuor virgincs. Bl 
15 avepaLv:] dpa^aiv: B. 
lepouo-:] lepoadXvpa. B. 

[16] (TVprjXd: Kal tcop pad*] deest in B, sed additur in marg: 
recentiori cliaractere. 
ayopT€s\ olroi. 5e ^yayop ij/xas. B. 

^epiadcopep] Kal wapayepopepoL els tlpol Kcoprjp lyephpeOa irapa 
additur in B. 

Apxatw pad] pad: dpxalw. B. 

17 yepopiposp 8e rjpccp els lepoo*.] inde exeuntes venimus 

lerosol: Bl. iit videtiir fuisse, KCLKtWep i^tpxbp^poi 
^Xdopep els UpoaoiX : in Bg. 
aaplpojs €5e^:] UTreSe^af'ro Be rjpas aap: B 
susceperunt aiitem nos cum laetitia. Bl. 

18 tlarjet,] introibit. Bl. . . . lii(; graecus contextiis oh 

paginam laceram de[e]st. 

Trpds IttK*.] ad Jacobum. Bl. 

3. Mill’s New Testament (Oxford, 1707, pp. 384 f., also 
Appendix, p. 43) gives information about (\)dex Bc^zae for 
both the Greek and the Latin of the missing passages. 

4. A transcript of Codex Bezae was made by J. J. Wetstein 
in 1716, and used in his New Testament (Amsterdam, 1751-52; 
see vol. I, Prolegomena, p. 30). 

5. A collation by John Dickinson, made about 1732 or 1733 
and in recent times in the Library of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
was used by Scrivener, who praises it highly. It was coniained 
in a volume lettered “MS. S(‘rmons,” and bearing tin; now 
obsolete press-mark (). 6. 2, but at piTsent cannot b(? found, 
although the authorities of the Library kindly made a search 
for it for me. Scrivener’s statements drawn from it seem, how- 
ever, to be substantially complete. 

From these sources, and from the evidence of tin; Latin page 
parallel to the Greek mutilation, the text of the Greek can be 
reconstructed completely, as is shown below; that of the Latin, 
for which we do not have any corresponding Greek, less per- 
fectly. It is plain that the leaf suffered at least three succes- 
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sive tears, or cuts, one before 1650 (Ussher), a second before 
1707 (Mill), and the third after 1732 or 1733 (Dickinson) and 
before 1703 (Kipling). There is no knowing whether the first 
tear had been made before the codex arrived in Cambridge. 

On the Latin side the present injury affects line 23 of the 
page and has destroyed lines 24-33; in the Greek it has dam- 
aged lines 23 and 24, and destroyed lines 25-33. The course 
of the several tears was probably straighter than can be indi- 
cated in the diagram. 


Acts 21. 7-10 


23 et mansimus dieinu\num aput cos 

24 scquenli cum cxisscmus^ 

25 venimus cacsarcam 

26 et cum introissemus 

27 vin domum phitippi 

28 ev^gelistac 

29 qui erabdc VII mansimus ad eum 

30 cui erant^iae IIII virgines 

31 profetantes et mansimus aputVam 

32 

33 


Acts 21, 16-18 

ava^aivoixiv m i^oao\vtia 
€K K€(Ta/^iai <Tvv rjneiv 
ovTOi S( rjyayou rjjjias 
TTpos ovs ^eviaOiapeu 
Kai Tcapayivoptvoi us nva KioJpyjp 
tyevoptOa irapa vaauH fnn Kvwpud 
padr)Tr) apxaio) KaKeiM e^epxopfyoi 
rjXOopfu (19 i(po(jjo\vpa 
viTih^avrom rjpai aapivm oi ab(\4>oi 

rri 5c ffinov<77j (larjei/ o 7rai>XoL 
crvy rjpiv irpos laKu^ov 


For the arrangement of the Greek lines the Latin parallel on 
the succeeding leaf is a trustworthy guide. The line of the 
first tear is shown by the statement of Ussher’s collation, 
although it is not certain whether it cut off the word nar^eL or 
not. The line of the second tear we learn from Mill and Dick- 
inson,^ as quoted below. To the third tear, or cut, is due the 
present state of the codex. 

The statements of Mill and Dickinson used for determining 
the tears are as follows: 

Mill’s New Testament, on verse 16: 

liaOr)Tr]] MaOrjTrj }iq.KtW(v (rcliquum paginae laccratur) Cant. Laceris 
autem Graecis, K^KeWev . . . ^Xdopiev eis "lepoa . . . VTrede^avTO . . . 
sic respondent Latina; Et inde excuntes [then follow verses 17 and 18 
in the text of d] 

* It is possible that the little triangle containing perished between the 

date of Mill and that of Dickinson. 
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Dickinson, as quoted by Scrivener on verse 16 : 

fi [i.e. of /xi^acuvt] supra: alia verba laccranlur: kco (natn htjv non ap- 
paret, nec tlvl KvirpLu) 

Dickinson, on verse 18 : 

post virebe^avTo in lacerata Pag. hahclur r-q be 

The text of nearly the whole Greek lacuna is furnished by 
Ussher’s collation as printed above. With its statements agree 
almost completely the notes of Mill and Wetstein, both of 
whom were perhaps in part dependent on TTssher through the 
medium of Walton’s Polyglot. In no case does any reading of 
Mill or Wetstein throw substantial doubt on that of Ussher. 

On the following points Ussher fails us, but the other evidence 
is clear. In every case but one (vs. 10, wpos ovs) we have tlu' 
support of d. 

Vs. 16. Keaapaias Whitgift, Wetstein (“a jmma 7/u/n?/”), 
Dickinson (“a ,sccint(l. era.s*.”). 

(TVV rjp.Hv Whitgift. 

Trpos ovs ^ePL(rOo)iJL€v Mill (Appendix, p. 40), Wc'tstein. 
(Dickinson says, ''mamis recentior co,” and Wetstein implies th(‘ 
same; note that d reads a'pud (juem.) 

va.(T(j3vi Mill, Wetstein, Dickinson. 

TLvi KVTTpLO). Foi* tlicse wonts we have only tlu^ (‘vi- 
dence of Ussher’s silence and of <1, but the reading is certain. 

Vs. 17. OL abeK<t)OL Ussher c silent io, d. 

Vs. 18. TT] be Dickinson. 

eiTLovar} eiarjeL I ssher e silentio^ d. 
o TrauXos (Tvp rjpLv Trpos LaK 0 )(i()P. For restoring this, 
the most ancient part of the lacuna, we are dependent on d 
alone. 

For the Latin lacuna in verses 7-10 Ussher gives litth^ aid, 
and we arc mainly dependent on Dickinson’s readings, as given 
by Scrivener: 

Sequent! cum exissemus venimus caesaream ct cum introlsscmus in domum 
Philippi [hie mutilatur Pag.] . . . ngclistae . . . do .septem rnansimus ad 
eum . . . filiae IIII virgiiies . . . cam [Desiderantiir caetera horum triurn 
verauum]. 
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Several of these Latin readings are confirmed by Mill and 
Wetstein. For venimus, vs. 8, Mill gives TjXdonev, Wetstein 
HOYjXdofxev. Since we know the course of the tcarings, this text 
of Dickinson’s can easily be arranged in lines, and a few addi- 
tions made by obvious conjecture, as has been done in the dia- 
gram above. 

It may be added that in a number of other passages the text 
of Codex Bezae is wholly or partly obliterated, or hard to read. 
An examination of TJssher’s collation, and (if the book contain- 
ing it can be found at Jesus College) of that of Dickinson, 
might yield valuable information at such points, and may be 
commended .to the students of the New Testament text who 
have direct access to the doeuments. Is it not possible that 
modern methods of palimpsest-photography would bring out 
erased words and letters.^ The erased line in the story of Paul 
before Gallio (Acts 18, 17) is a case of peculiar interest. 

II. “And wiiKN THE Day of Pentecost was Fully 
Come” (Acts 2, 1) 

The words of Acts 1, nal Iv rw avvTfkqpovadai Trjp 
Trjs 'ireprT]KO(TTrjs, arc interpreted variously in the commen- 
taries and in English translations, and with a lack of sureness 
of touch that shows further jJiilological study to be desirable. 
Even the elaborate discussion by Zahn in his Commentary is 
not free from misunderstandings which may seriously mislead 
the student. Tlie passage is important both for the Book of 
Acts and historically; the uncertainty as to its meaning has 
even led some to the conclusion that the events described in 
the chapter did not take place on the Day of Pentecost at all. 
In the j)resent discussion the opinions and conclusions of many 
commentators are often deliberately traversed, but it has 
seemed unprofitable to try to explain wherein these scholars 
are wrong, or to attempt a classification of their views. 

The exegetical problem involves several distinct points: 

(a) Verbs of 'filling^ in temforal expressions. Expressions 
like Jer. 25, 12 Kal iv tw irXrjpcoOijvaL e^doprjKovTa errj] Lev. 12, 4 
(L(t)S Tr}irjpo)dC)cnv ai iiplpai Kadapaecf)s avrrjs] Gen. 25, 24 Kal 
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tTr\’f\pMr\(Tav ai ripepai rod reKeiv avTrjv; Lk. 1, 57 rrj 5e 'EXetcrd|S€r 
iTrXrjadrj 6 xpovos tou t€K€lu avrrfv, represent an idiom common in 
Hebrew and Aramaic. It does not appear that the Greek lan- 
guage developed a parallel expression for ‘completing a period 
of time/ although certain approaches to it illustrate tlie fact 
that the mode of statement would not be unnatural in any 
tongue; cf. Tebtunis Papyri 674, 10 6 xpo^os rrjs piaOcoaecos 

iwXripdSrj; see also Greek Papyri in the British Museum, vol. Ill, 
p. 136, 10. The frequent use of similar expressions (employing 
a considerable range of synonymous verbs) in the LXX and 
New Testament is plainly a Semitism. In the New Testament 
the phrases occur only in the Gospels and Aels. 

(6) Tenses used. The verbs used in th(\se expressions mean 
‘to fill,’ ‘to complete.’ In most eases they are found in the 
aorist, perfect, or future of the passive, wIkmt (diher the tense 
or the construction .shows that the verb means ‘he filled’ in 
the sense of ‘be full,’ ‘he (complete.’ But in 7rXr;p6cu, TrtjUTrXry/it, 
epiripTrXrjpL, avaTr[pTr\r]pi we find that also the present and imper- 
fect passive are sometimes, though not always, used with this 
meaning of ‘be full,’ not merely ‘be in process of being filled.’ 
'J’he lexicons (especially Stephanus, Thesaurus, s. vv.) giv(^ a 
great number of examples of this use, and it is ck'arly staled 
by Liddell and Scott. Thus Xenophon, Memomh. i. 4, 6 
TO be Trjv aKorjv bex^f^Oai pev Traaas </>cords, epTrLTrXaaOaL be prjTroTe; 
Plato, Kepub. viii. 550 1) rapieiop . . . Tr\rjpovpeuop\ 

Philostratus, Vita Apollon, v. 20 to 5’ avrov^ (nreXcrOai tovs Oeovs 
/cat prjb' epTrtTrXaaPat toutov; IFerodol. i. 21‘^ d/xTreXtrci; Kapirco tcj- 
irep avTol epinTrXapevoL paipeaOe; Jos(‘phus, B. J. i. 13, 3 (‘253) rd 
TC TTCpt TO lepov waPTa Kai i] ttoXis b\y] irXijOovs tCop airo rrjs xd/paj 
oLPaTripirXaTaL to irXeop ottXltccp. Many other examples in which 
the various verbs occur could be adducc'd. In some (*as(\s, 
although the sense is perfetttly clear, it is difficult to assign th(‘ 
verb to one or the other class of meanings; and that fact itself 
shows that a development of this meaning for the y)r(‘sent and 
imperfect passive is almost inevitabh* in this group of V(‘rbs. 

Of this use of the present and imperfect passive* then* are a 
number of cases in the LXX, including phrases relating to 
time, such as are described under (a), as well as others of dif- 
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ferent purport. Thus Dan. 8, 23 Tr\rjpovixivo3v to)v aij.apnG)y 
auTwv; Jer. 36 (29), 10 orav peWrj TrXrjpovaSaL BajSuXo^i/t 
efiboprjKovTa hr)] Esther 2, 15 ev be rw avaTrXrjpovaSai t 6 v 
^Eadrjp; Sirach 14, 9 ir^eoviKTOv 64>6aKp6s ovk epTiwXaTai pepibi; 
Job 19, 22 dird aapKcou pov ovk epTrLTrXaaOe ; Prov. 24, 51 
(30, 16) yrj ovk epTLTrXapeprf vbaros] Habak. 2, 5 Kal ovros (hs 
OdvaTos OVK epTTLTrXdpevoSy 3 Macc. 4, 3 rives dyvial Kowerov Kal 
y6o)v eir* avrois ovk eveirLTrXCiVTO. 

In the New Testament the following instances seem clearly 
to have this same meaning: Acts 7, 23 cos be eTXrjpovro ainco 
TeaaepaKovraeTrjs xpoj'os ; Acts 9, 23 cos be eirXripovvTO rjpepai havai ; 
Acts 21, 27 cos be epeXXov ai eirra r^pepai (TvvreXelaSai. In Acts 
13, 25 cos bk eirXrjpov 'Iccdvrjs top bpopov, this sense, ‘had finished’ 
(shown by the examples given above to be perfectly idiomatic), 
yields a more forcible meaning for the passage, although the 
sense ‘was accomplishing,’ if weak, is yet not impossible. "J'his 
is a case of the present activ^e, but is of such a nature as fairly 
to bo associated with the passive tenses here under discussion. 

'J’his idiom seems always to denote the ‘completion of a 
period,’ never the ‘arrival of a momcnl, or dale.’ For this 
latter sense* other verbs (e.g. vKeip, yepedOai) were available, and 
no Semitic idiom exist'd to cause TrXrjpoo), etc. to acquire such 
a meaning. 

(e) The subject of the verb. Tlu* subject of the passive verb 
in these jdirases referring to lime is I'egularlv a jdiiral {hpepai 
being notably frequent), or else a singular (e.g. xpovos) de- 
noting a continuing period of time. In the LXX no case ap- 
pears where the subject is a date, or a word denoting a moment 
of tinu*. Lev. 8, 33 ccos rjpepa TrX7jpo)dfj reXctcbcrecos vpcop, some- 
times adduced, would stand alone as an exception to this state- 
ment, if in fact it had this meaning. But it does not have it, 
for the context does not admit of the idea of a ‘day of conse- 
cration’ (singular), which could be thought of as ‘arriving.’ 
The only possible interpretation of the Greek sentence is to 
force hpepa into the sense of ‘period,’ including the whole 
seven days. This may have been the translator’s idea; and 
the actual cause of his unusual Greek is easily discovered. The 
Hebrew reads, ‘until the day of the completion of the days of 
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your consecration.’ The Greek translator has rendered, 
‘until the day be completed of your consecration,’ an inaccurate 
abridgment, attaching itself to the singular, ‘day,’ which in 
Hebrew does not govern the genitive ‘of your consecration.’ A 
similar, but accurate, abridgment is the rendering of the King 
James version, “until the days of your consecration be at an 
end.” 

In the New Testament the two instanecvs, Mk. 1, b> TreTrXi)- 
pcorat 6 Kai^pds and Jn. 7, 8, are not exceptions, in view of the 
regular use of Kaipos to mean a “limited j)ortion of time.” 

The noun denoting time used as subjc'cl in these' expressions 
is commonly made definite by a modifying adjet'iive (e.g. Jer. 
25, 12), or by a genitive (e.g. Lev. 12, 4), or by an e^pe'xegetieal 
phrase. This last is in Hebrew uniformly b with tlie infinitive, 
and is naturally rendered in (Jreek by rov and the infinitive. 
Accordingly the genitive of the infinitive' lien' is not tei be' laken 
either in Old IVstament (e\g. ilvn. 25, 24) e)r in Ne'w Te'sta- 
ment (e.g. Lk. 1, 57) as geiverne'el by the' neiim of lime' (in the 
cases cited, 17/xcpat), but is a true a})pen(le(l, e‘])e‘xe'geli(‘al elanse'. 
This is we'll illnstrateMl by 4er. 82, 20 (lle'b. 25, t)4), wlie're 
tTT^rjpoiOrjaap al rjpepai vpoop els a(l)a'y7]v (msp^) e*e)rre*elly trans- 
late's the He'brew, while (he King Jame's ve'rsion, “IIk' days of 
your slaughter . . . are aee'emiplishe'd” doe's nol do juslieu' le) 
the grammatical relation e)f the* we)rds (but se'e' A. V. mg.). 

Where a genitive is attaclu'd le) the' noun, it is always a 
proper characteristic of I he' jx-riod comjile'te'd; il ne've'r d('nol (‘s 
an event or result e^xlcrnal lo the* pe'riod ilse*lf whie'h me'n'ly 
closes the perieid, imr doe's it inelicate* the ceindition or situation 
following the ])crioel. This is the* case (‘ve*n in Le'V. 12, 4; (» al 
Tjpepai Kadapaeoos avTrjsj anel so is to be understood I>k. 2, 22 
al rjpepai rod Kadapiapov avrCjp, which is eh'arly elepeauk'nl on 
Lev. 12. ddic purifying eflicie'iicy here' re'fern'el to was a, f)rof)- 
erty of the days themselves; the'y were* the days in whie'h llui 
purification took place, not flays of waiting feu- a late'r purifica- 
tion. The meaning in Lev. 8, 88 (lle'bre'w) is entire'ly the saiiui. 

(d) Lk. 9, 51 ep rep <TvpTr\qpomdaL ras i]pepa^ rrjs apa\rjpi\peo}s 
avTov is often taken as if it afforde'd the key to the meaning of 
these expressions and especially of Acts 2, 1 . 
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In fact, however, Lk. 9, 51 is itself too obscure to serve as a 
basis for any inference of this kind. If, as seems natural, 
ava\rjix\p€(j3s means ‘ascension,’ ‘the days of his ascension’ is a 
strange mode of designating the period of Jesus’ life either be- 
fore or after his final departure from Galilee. Moreover, 
especially in the light of the other parallel phrases (see above 
under [c]), it is hard to say what ‘the days of his ascension’ 
could mean at all. The whole verse is compact with Semitisms 
in every part, and cannot with security be treated as if origi- 
nally composed in intelligible Greek. If the usual interpreta- 
tion, ‘when the days which were to culminate in his ascension 
were drawing nigh,’ be accepted, it is because the interpreter 
thinks that is what the author ought to have said at this 
point, not because this meaning is given by the words them- 
selves in the light of other usage. Particularly is it to be re- 
marked that from the unusual meaning thus forced upon 
(TvfnrXrjpovaOai. no inference can properly be drawn as to the 
sense of that verb in Acts 2, 1 or elsewhere. 

A good illustration of the necessity of this warning may be 
drawn from Lam. 4, 19 (Ileb. 18): 

T^yyiKev b Kaipbs ripojv, 
eTrXrjpo^drjaav at rjpepai. rjpCop, 

'wikp^OTW 6 Kaipbs rjpCov, 

‘Our time is near’ and ‘our days arc accomplished’ are evi- 
dently applied here to the same situation, but nevertheless it does 
not at all follow that if a writer had occasion to refer to the ap- 
proaching time, in express distinction from the accomplished 
time, he would be at liberty to use at will any one of the three 
expressions. Together, the expressions can be used without 
danger of misunderstanding, for they explain one another; 
but when used separately they are not interchangeable. So, 
even if in Lk. 9, 51 (TvpTrXTjpovadai were held to be used (inexactly) 
to mean ‘draw near,’ that meaning could not be carried over 
to interpret other passages where the context does not suggest 
it, and where it can hardly be supposed that any contemporary 
reader could have recognized such a sense. 
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We come now to the application of all this to Acts 2, 1. 

The words iu tQ avPTr\rjpovadat, mean ‘on the completion of’ 
the period of time named, and need cause no difficulty. The 
problem arises from the character of the phrast‘ constituting the 
subject, Trfp ripepap rrjs Tr^prriKoaTrjs (cf. Acts 20, 16) or (perp 
Vg pesh) ras ifpepas Trjs wepryjKoaT^s. 

Both forms lack full parallel in writings of the J(‘ws, or of 
Christians of this early period. The Feast of Weeks seems to 
be designated in this way in no other place which is not 
likely to be dependent on Acts. The regular term among 
Hellenistic Jews was rj TrePTTjKoaTrjy Tob. 2, 1 (B tyj Tr€PTrjKO(TTfj 
eopTfj); 2 Macc. 12, 32; Josephus, Ant, iii. 10, 6 (2o2); xiv. 13, 
4 (337); xvii. 10,2 (254); Bell. Jud. i. 13, 3 (253) ; *ii. 3, 1 (42); 
vi. 5, 3 (209). Josephus, Ant, xiii. 8, 4 (252), uses the expres- 
sion ri TrePTrjKO(TTrj lopTrj. The nearest analogy is found in tlie 
Old Testament passages in which th(' phrase ijpepa loprijs 
(especially h ijpepq. eoprijs) occurs, Rs. 80, 4 (81, 3); llos. 0, 
5; Hos. 12, 0 (10); Zeph. 3, 17; Baruch 1, 14; Lam. 2, 7; 22. 
The phrase in the singular, tyip rjpepap rrj? TrePTrjKOdTrjs, is not 
in itself impossible (cf. Actts. 20, 16),^ but the whole clause 
with (TvPTT^rjpovadaL can properly mean only ‘at the completion 
of the day of Pentecost.’ This happens, however, to he (jon- 
(4usively shown by Acts 2, 15 not to be the writer's meaning. 

The translation, ‘ while* the <lay of Pentecost was in progress,' 
while perhaps abstractly possible, is unacc(‘ptable, partly be- 
cause all the associations of avPTrXyjpovcrdaLy as actually usckI, point 
to the idea of completion, not to that of progre'ss, and partly 
because that would not in any case be a very natui’al way of 
referring to an event in the earliest hours of the* morning of tlu* 
day mentioned. 

Nor does the alternative reading, rds npepas rijs ireprrjKoaTrjs, 
yield a satisfactory sense for a primitive writer, for, as noted 
above, ‘the days of Pentecost’ is a phrase without (.‘xample in 
Old Testament or New Testament or among Hellenistic! Jews, 

* This writer seems to display a similar tendency to refer to ‘the day,’ in his liking 
for the Old Testament phrase ^ (rafi^arov {tu>i> aaP^aTuv) Lk. 4, 10; 13, 

14; 13, 16; Acts 13, 14; 16, 13, which no other New Testament writer uses; and in 
his probably quite incorrect expression, Tuy dfu/xwi^, Lk. 22, 7. 
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and from their point of view possesses no natural meaning. 
The use of T€VTr\K0(TT7} to denote the fifty paschal days after 
Easter is purely Christian and later, and there seems to be no 
foundation for the often repeated statement (so, e.g., Zockler 
in Prot, Realencycl. s.v. ‘Pfingsten’) that it was the earlier usage, 
from which the application to the single day was later devel- 
oped. Both TertulHan and Origen use ‘Pentecost’ in both 
senses in adjacent contexts of the same passage; Tertullian, 
De haft 19, cf. also De idol. 14, Origen, Contra Cels, viii. 22 . 
The proper meaning of the phrase 17 TevTrjKoarr], as well as the 
uniform Hellenistic Jewish usage, make it virtually certain that 
the term was first used of the day of the feast, and later extended 
to cover the preceding seven weeks. 

Thus, of the two readings one (with the singular) is unsuited 
to the verb, the other (with the plural) is a designation of the 
forty-nine days which a Greek author of the period would not 
have been likely to use if writing freely, and to which no known 
Hebrew or Aramaic usage would have guided him. The use 
by Origen, Contra Cels. viii. 22 , of the phrase rats rjfxepais rrjs 
irevTijKocT^s makes it probable that the reading rds ripipas of 
perp gig vg pesh is a correction of the difficult rrjv rjiiepavy 
made under the influence of the later Christian conception. 
The variant may have arisen in the Latin and Syriac inde- 
pendently of each other. The opposite theory, whereby rds 
ifpepas would have been the original, is transcriptionally unlikely, 
because, after Christian institutions were developed, rds iipepas 
rrjs 'nevTTjKoaT^s was an expression perfectly comprehensible 
and unlikely to cause any difficulty, whereas the peculiar 
difficulty of Tw avvTrXrjpovadaL rijv rjpipav rijs TrevrrjKoaTTjs 
would have been ever increasingly apparent with advancing 
study of Old Testament and New Testament. 

If it can be supposed that we have here a translation from 
Aramaic, it may well be that ip ry avPTfkrjpovadai correctly rep- 
resents the original, while riip ripepav ttjs 'KtPTiqKoaTris, as a 
term more intelligible to Christians, was substituted by the 
translator for an Aramaic phrase which correctly described the 
days of the seven Weeks. This is the view of C. C. Torrey 
{Comfosition and Date of Acts, 1916, p. 28), who proposes 
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‘ and when the Weeks were fulfilled.’ At any rate, 
the investigation of the problem has so far yielded no other ex- 
planation which seems capable of expl.aining the Greek text. 

III. The Greek Text of Codex Laudtanus 

By reason of its romantic history the Codex Laiidianiis (E) 
of the Acts will always possess a unique interest. At some time 
after the year 534 it was in Sardinia, and it may well have been 
written in that island in the late sixth or early seventh century.*' 
The opening years of the eighth century found it in England 
at Jarrow, for it is unquestionably the Greek codex abundantly 
referred to by the Venerable Bede in his commentary on Acts.® 
Some have supposed that it was brought from the continent 
by Theodore of Tarsus in 608, but in the absence of evidence 
that he brought any books a more sagacious conjecture would 
associate it with the manuscript treasures which were secured 
in Italy by Benedict Biscop and Ceolfrid, and came to England 
a few years later than the Archbishop’s arrival. In the period 
just before 716, the Latin columns of the codex seem here and 
there to have guided the scribe of Codex Amiatinus in producing 
his famous text of the Vulgate. 

At a later date Codex E was in Germany, doubtless trans- 
ported thither by one of the English missionaries, Willibrord 
or Boniface or some one of the latter’s disciples, whom Chris- 
tian zeal impelled to the evangelization of North(*rn Europe. 
Its home may have been Wurzburg, and it may have come to 
that house, like many other manuscripts, through Burchard, 
whom Boniface consecrated bi.shoj» of Wiirzburg in 741 or 
earlier.^ During the Thirty Years’ War, nine hundred years 

* Sardinia belonged to the Byzjintine empire from the middle of the sixth century; 
Greek monks are known to have been there in the period of the monoth<*lile contro- 
versies of the seventh century; J. Chapman, Notes on the Early History of the Vulgate 
Gospels, 1908, p. 158. 

« The close relation of Codex E to Bede’s Greek text was mentioned by Richard 
Simon, ‘Dissertation critique sur les principaux actes manuscrits,’ p. 60, appended to 
his Histoire critique des principaux Corornentateurs du Nouveau Testament, Rotter- 
dam, 1693. 

» C. H. Turner, Art, ‘New Testament, Text of,’ in Murray’s Illustrated Bible 
Dictionary, 1908, p. 586; A. Souter, The Text and Canon of the New Testament, 1913, 
p. 29. 
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later, Wiirzburg was among the monastic houses sacked by the 
Swedish army, and in that period of upheaval Archbishop Laud, 
then chancellor of the University of Oxford, through his agents 
in Germany, was buying manuscripts from the loot of monaster- 
ies. The fruit of his characteristic energy and far-sighted in- 
terest in learning was the collection of precious books which he 
gave to his University. From that source this ancient copy of 
Acts came to the Bodleian Library in 1636, and it has there 
found its permanent home, with the designation Codex Lau dia- 
nus 35. Scarcely in the case of any other manuscript of an age 
at all approaching that of E is so much known of the varying 
chances of its history. The earliest use of the readings of Codex 
Laudianus is to be found in the New Testament of Bishop John 
Fell, Oxford, 1675. 

Codex Laudianus is a quarto of moderate size (27 by 24 centi- 
meters), written in large uncials in two columns, Latin (com- 
monly referred to as e) and Greek (designated E), the Latin 
occupying the place of honor (as John Mill said, “ordinc 
praepostero”) on the left of each page. The codex is nearly 
complete, some seven or eight leaves (Acts 26, 29 — 28, 26) hav- 
ing been lost. Noteworthy is the brevity of the lines, which 
often contain but a single word, and rarely as many as three. 
The scribe seems to hav(‘ known Greek better than Latin, and 
occasionally Greek letters are found on the Latin side. It has 
been shown that the manuscript was probably copied from a 
bilingual predecessor constructed in the same manner.^ 

In constructing the text of a bilingual MS. arranged in this 
fashion, it is evident that the Latin and Greek texts must usu- 
ally correspond. This is true of any bilingual, but peculiarly 
so where the lines are very short. Tlie situation is not far 
from that of a text with an interlinear translation. No two 
independent texts of Acts, one Latin and one Greek, even 
though the Latin were made from the same type of Greek text 
as that represented by the Greek, can be arranged in this way 
without some adjustment, unless the Latin were characterized 
by a degree of mechanical literalness almost or quite without 

• A. JUlicher, ‘Kritisclic Analyse der lateinischen tlbersetzungen der Apostel- 
gcschichte,’ Zeitschrift f. d. neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, XV, 1914, pp. 182 f. 
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example in such cases. There are, indeed, in E occasional 
divergences between the Latin and Greek, but they are con- 
fined within the narrowest limits, affect only a word or two at 
a time, and are not of a nature to disarrange in the least the 
formal equivalence of the two columns.® I'o make the plan 
work at all this equivalence has to be closer than in the longer 
lines of Codex Bezae. 

Of such differences between the Latin and Greek of Codex 
Laudianus a few examples may here be given. They will serve 
to suggest how small a part the differences play in the whole 


manuscript.^® 

2, 2 omnem o\oi^ . 

14, 17 et tempora Kaipovs 

15, 40 Saulus IlauXos 

16, 12 prima partis TrpoiTt] pepis 

17, 10 abierunt eicrrjeaav 


A complete statement for chapter 10 of all the cases that can in 
any wise be called differences between e and K is as follows. In 
vs. 20 an obvious blunder has been c()mmitt(‘d by the scribe of e. 


vs. 

3 

visum 

ep opapari 

a 

4 

et timore 

Kai tv (poflij) 



, repletus 

[ ytvopevos 

u 

7 

cum eo 

auTW 



ox domcsticis 

T0)P OLKtTCOP 

u 

10 

esiirirot 

irpoamvos 

u 

16 

et denuo 

Kai tvdvs 

u 

20 1 

"cum eis I 

[" K'ttt TTOptVOV 


1 

nihil i 

(JVP aVTOLS 


1 

^ nihil 1 

; fJLTjdtP 

a 

22 

testimonium autein habens 

papTVpOVptPOS Tt 

u 

30 

in con spec tu meo 

tPCOTLOP 

u 

38 

a diabolo 

VTTO rov aarava 


• Of course an occasional blunder creates a difference which was not in the exemplar, 
and was not intended in E e. 

Tischendorf, in the Prolegomena to his edition of Codex Lau<lianus, Monumenta 
sacra inedita. Nova colleclio, vol. IX, 1870, p. XVII, gives a number of other instances 
of difference, chiefly minor variation in conjunctions. In several of his cases the lAtin 
e agrees with D. 
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In producing this harmony between the two columns it is 
natural to suppose that the Latin translation would ordinarily 
suffer adjustment to the Greek text used for the bilingual (that 
is, of course, for that ancestor of Codex E in which the parallel 
arrangement was first made). That in fact this often took 
place is clear. Tischendorf (pp. XVI f.) cites numerous ex- 
amples of Latin solecisms and strange expressions plainly due 
to imitation of the Greek. Jiilicher (pp. 183-185) gives other 
interesting and striking cases, while he remarks (p. 184) that 
on the other hand the Latin is for long passages an entirely 
satisfactory, competent, and careful translation. As he says 
(pp. 184, 185), a recognized Latin version, closely like that 
which underlies Codex Gigas and the Vulgate, and more re- 
motely akin to that from which d had sprung, was taken as the 
foundation of the Latin of Codex E, and was usually altered 
only where it did not provide the text necessary to correspond 
to the Greek column. The character of these alterations leads 
Jtilicher to the conclusion (p. 184) that the original bilingual 
ancestor of e E was probably the work of a man of the sixth 
century. 

But if the agreement of Latin and Greek was effected in many 
places by an accommodation of the Latin translation, con- 
versely it can be seen that the Greek text was altered in many 
other instances to fit the Latin. This has been observed at 
least since the time of Wetstein (1752; sec vol. II, p. 451), 
although such critics as Scrivener, Gregory, and Kenyon have 
denied with great positivencss that “the Greek portion of this 
codex is I.atinised.’’” 

Where the Latin text had more than the Greek, it was plainly 
necessary to make a translation into Greek of the excess in order 
to make the two columns agree. This was done with great skill 
by a well-educated man and a good Greek scholar,^- and in 

Jiilicher (op. cit. p. 182) speaks of the “impossibility” that the text of D or of 
E should anywhere have been altered to make it agree with d or e, but the whole con- 
text of his sentence raises the strong suspicion that “Unmoglichkeit” is a printer’s 
error for ‘ Moglichkcit.’ 

Zahn, Die Urausgabe der Apostelgeschichte des Lucas, 1916, p. 226, remarks 
that “der gewissenhaftc und nicht ungebildete Schreiber den Lc in eincm anst&ndigen, 
eines solchen Schriftstellers wUrdigen Gewand vor den Leser treten lasst, recht im 
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many of the simpler phrases the Greek was so inevitable that 
the retranslation could hardly help agreeing with the original 
Greek text. In a number of instances, however, the difference 
of his translation from other extant Greek for the same passage 
betrays what has happened. The (‘xaniples given in the table 
below (page 180) comprise nearly all the convincing instances 
mentioned by Wetstein, Tischendorf, ('liase,^^ Blass, and 
Nestle, together with a few newly observed. 

All the readings of E in the table [ire instances of addition 
to the ordinary text. In many of them the addition is found 
in nearly or quite the same form in other Old- Latin copies be- 
sides e and d, so that it is clearly not a mere idiosyncrasy of 
Codex Laudianus. The form of these readings seems lo show 
conclusively that their Greek is due to a new transhition from 
the Latin; hence its disagreement with the other ([ind pre- 
sumably original) Greek form of the added words. 

Similar evidence of retranslation is to bi‘ found in the follow- 
ing readings, which are not additions to the ordinary text but 
actual variant words. In both pass[iges the vari[ition appe[irs 
due to the Latin, and the Greek to lx? a mere imitation of the 
Latin reading. 

e E 

6, 7 discentium rwr ^lavOavovrojv all others t(a3v iioBriTOiv 

12 , 14 januain rriv Bvpav “ “ tov iruXoiva 

The recognizable and convincing instances of this latter type 
are naturally fewer than the additions, where retranslation was 
probably the only available means of getting any Greek text, 
but (), 7 fiavdcivovTUiv is a decisive piece of evidence. 

In most similar cases the variation might, in itself con- 
sidered, have had its original seat equally well in the Gre(‘k or 
the Latin text. Both Latinizing and Grecizing actually took 
place; ordinarily we cannot tell by inspection which is to be 

Gegensatz zu dem unsauberen, ohne Geschraack und ohrip crnstcs Nachdenken aus 
allerlei verschiedenfarbigcn Lappen zusammengcflicklen Anzjig, in welchen Dd die 
AG und ihren Verfasser gekleidet hat.” 

The Old Syriac Element in the Text of Codex IJczae, 1893, pp. 132-138. 

Acta apostolorum, 1895, pp. 28 f. 

Philologica Sacra, 1896, pp. 43-45. 
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2. 14 prior irporepo*^ 

3, 13 in judicium Kpirripm 

4, 32 et non erat separatio in eis Kat ovk tpf xcopcffiitos tv 

ulla auTots ns 

5, 12 in templo congregati tv tco vao) awtjyptvoi 

5. 15 et liberarentur ah omni #cat pvaScoaiv airo iraarjs 

valitudine quarn babe- aaOevias rjs tixov 

bant 


5, 88 non coinquinantcs manus 
vcstras 

5, 39 ncquc vos neque magistra- 
tus vcstri 

6, 10 propter quod rcdargucren- 
tur ab CO cum omnc fidu- 
cia: cum ergo non pos- 
scnt contraclicere veri- 
tati 


/xTj pdKvvovit^ Ttts 
vpajv 

ovTt upets ovTt OL apxov- 
T€S vpojv 

5ton rjXtyxovTO vtt avrov 
pera Traaijs Trapprjaias 
tTnSrf OVK rjSvvavTO 
avnXtyLV ttj a\r}BtLa 


7, 21 in flumen 


€IS TOV TTOTapOV 


8, 37 dixit autem ei philipiius : si tiwev St avro) o (/)iXi7rxos* 
credis ex toto corclc sus- tav incTtvtis ef oXrjs 
ccpis salvus cris). ttjs Kapbias aov ooiBr}- 
rcspondens autem dixit: an. awoKpiBeis dt 
credo in christum filinm tnrtv’ Tnartvo) m rov 
dci 


XV TOV VIOV TOV Bv 


10, 41 per dies qiiadraginta 8t ijptpccv TtacrapaKovi a 
13, 6 quod iiiterpractalur ely- o ptBtpprjvtvtTaL tXvpas 


13, 8 quoniam libcnter corum oTirjdtojs avTcovrjKovtv 
audiebat 

13, 44 factum cst autem per uni- tytvtTo St kuto iraaav 

versa 111 civitatem diffa- ttoXlv <{>7] pLoBrjv at tov 

mari verbum Xo'yoi' 

14, 2 deus autem pacem fecit o dt 0s tiprivTjv tTroiTjaev 

14, 7 et commota est omnis mul- Kat t^tTrXrjijatTo iraaa 
titudo in doctrina eoruin. tj xoXi;xX? 70 ta ext Tq 
paulum autem et barna- kdaxv clvtcov. o 5e 
bas morabantur in lystris xaeXos Kat papvafias 
duTpL^ov tv Xuarpots 


D xpeoTOs 

D ets Kpiaiv 

D Kat OVK rjv SioKpms tv 
auTots ov8tpia 

D min tv rw tepw 

D airriWaffffovTo yap 
axo xao-Tjs ao^ei^taj 
ws HX^V tKadTOS 

avTii)V 

D pyj piavavTts ras xct" 
pas 

D cure vptis cure j3aai- 
Xets ovTt Tvpavvoi 

D 5ta TO t\eyx^(^BaL aih 
Tovs ex avTov ptTa 
Taaqs xappryatas prj 
SvvaptvoL ov<v> 
avTO(f>Ba\ptLV ttj 
dXqBtia 

D mini! xapa tov * ' 
TTOTapOV 

r etxe ^e o <^tXtxxos* ti 
xKTreuets e{ oXtjs rrjs 
KapStas t^tdTiv, 
awoKpiBeis 8t etxe- 

XKTTeUW TOV VLOV TOV 
Btov tLvaL TOV iqaovv 

XPidTOV 

D Tjptpas p 

gig Lucif vg.codd, quod 
interpraetatur pa- 
ratus 

D ext6r; r)8LaTa qKovtv 

avTOJV 

D tytvtTO 8t KaB o\qs Tqs 
xoXecos 8L^BtLV tov 
\ oyov TOV Bv 

D 0 8t KS t8mtv Taxv 
tLprjvriv 

D Kat tKtLvrjBq o\ov to 
xXrj0os ext ttj BiBaxV- 
0 8t xauXos Kat 
papvapas 5ierpt/3or 
tv Xuarpots 
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assumed in a given instance. But the two lists printed above 
seem to consist of unmistakable Latinizations,^® and there is 
every reason to suppose that they are not the only examples 
of this process, whether we can surely detect others or not. 

It is now time to turn to the Greek text of Codex E, and the 
problem of its character, for the consideration of which the 
above remarks form the necessary preparation. The state- 
ments under this head in the books are usually guarded Ken- 
yon’s characterization of it as “of considerable value” may be 
taken as an example. The judgment of Hort (Introduction, 
p. 153) is carefully framed, and has doubtless exerted wide 
influence on opinion : 

A Western text it [Codex Laudianiis] does contain, very distinetly sueh, 
thougli evidently later than that of I); bul mixed on apparently equal 
terms, though in varying proportions, with a no less distinctly Alexan- 
drian text: there are also Syrian readings, hut they are fewer in number. 

But the common view of (xxlex E, as seen in the ordinary use 
of its readings in discussions of the text, is that it gives in large 
measure a true (ireek “Western” text, which may be cited with 
confidence alongside of 1) and the mixed Greek minuscules, like 
the Milan codex ((>14, formerly 137). Hie collocation “l)d 
Ee” is familiar to all who have studied critical apparatus. 
Thus von Soden, although he states (p. 1()87) that three pairs 
of manuscripts which support the text 1“, are superior to E, 
regularly combines I) and E togetluT as “55f.” Blass, how- 
ever, both in his larger commentary (pp. f.) and in his small 
edition of the text (p. XXI), expresses a difreriqit opinion, to 
the effect that E is largely not “Western,” and that its text 

Such Liitin inlluence on the Greek text must be udrnitted in cerluiu cases in 
Codex Bezae (for instance 2, 11 opa/Sot; 16, 12 even by those who do not 

accept Rendcl Harris’s far-reaching contentions. Of Codex (i (Bocrncrianus) of Caul 
E. Diehl, Zcitschrift f. d. ncutestamentliche Wissenschaft, XX, 1921, p. 107, writes: 
“Die Verge waltigung des griechischen Textes durch den Lateiner in G ist so otfenkun- 
dig, dass, wo immer G als einziger Grieche mit dem Lt. Ubereinstimmt, die latcinLsche 
Lesart als aus dem Griechischen nicht bezeugt zu gelten hat.” 

It may be observed in passing that (Jregory’s statement. Prolegomena, p. 411, 
footnote, that the Greek codex 218 (now 1522; a464) has a text like that of E, 

is not borne out by a closer examination; but see Scrivener, An Exact Transcript 
of the Codex Augiensis, pp. Iviii f. 
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is not of great moment. That he is right appears from an ex- 
amination of the text itself. 

From such an examination our conclusions are as follows: 

1. The Greek text of E is chiefly a combination of readings 
found in B K A C 81 (that is, the “Neutral” and “Alexandrian’” 
texts) with others belonging to the “Antiochian” (“Syrian”) 
text, as shown in H L P and excellent minuscule representa- 
tives. It ought thus to be classed with the numerous mixed 
codices which make up the supporters of von Soden’s H-text. 
The impression that E shows a large “Western” element is due 
to the failure to observe that the agreement between E and E 
is nearly always accompanied by a further agreement eithei 
with at least' one of the old uncials (B « A C 81) or with the 
Antiochian text. In these cases there can be no assurance that 
the Greek text of E was derived in any degree from an exemplai 
essentially different from a non-western uncial of one or the 
other of the two types, older and later. 

2. The readings of E not thus accounted for arc relatively 
few in number. In nearly every instance they correspond 
with the Latin renderings of e, and the facts brought out above 
lead in many of these instances, and in most cases of “Western’' 
additions, to the suspicion that the “Western” char cter ordi- 
narily claimed for E is due to the retranslation of “Western” 
readings in e which had themselves been present in the Latin 
text of Acts, perhaps from as far back as the earliest African 
Latin translation from the Greek. In some cases agreement ol 
such “Western” readings in fl with those Greek minuscules 
which contain sporadic “Western” elements may justify the 
conclusion that the reading of E has been derived from a Greei 
source (so, for instance, in Acts 24, 6-8), but such sporadic 
“Western” readings are to be found (as in the case just men- 

Codex 81 (formerly 01“®; a 162; p'*"’). while of course a minuscule, contains £ 
text which approves itself in Acts as at least equally true to type with any of the ole 
uncials, and it may properly be treated for practical purposes as one of them; see Hort, 
Introduction, p. 154. In fact. Codex 81 probably furnishes a better example of the 
standard Alexandrian text than any of the four uncials (B M A C), for it shows fewei 
peculiar and erratic readings. It rarely stands by itself in the group, except where if 
shows (as do also A and C, and in less degree N) Antiochian influence. 
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tioned) even in the Textus Receptus, and do not justify the 
application of the name “Western” to a manuscript contain- 
ing them. The important point is that the existence of read- 
ings of this sort in E does not entitle us to treat other peculiar 
readings of the same codex, where no parallel Greek evidence 
(apart from D) is at hand, as survivals of the Greek “Western” 
text. They are probably only evidence for the Latin “ Western ” 
text from which they came into E. 

Here are some representative facts. If we take chapters 14 
and 15 of Acts, we have the following figures: 

E departs from old-uncial group 70 times 

Of these E agrees with Antiochian text 27 times 

43 

Of this remainder of 4.S readings, which are derived neither 
from the old-uncial text nor from the Antiochian, E agrees 
completely with D only 7 times, and incompletely only 0 times 
more. Now in the two chapters the specific Antiochian readings, 
in which the Antiochian wholly departs from all five codices of 
the old uncial group, are only 43 in number, and only 1 7 more 
occur where it departs from all but one of the group. That 
is to say, where the Antiochian departs from all the old un- 
cials, E follows the Antiochian two-thirds of the time. Where 
the Antiochian departs from all but one of the old uncials, E 
follows it nearly always. On the other hand, if we may accept 
D as affording an approximate idea of the “Western” text, 
E departs from the “Western” text nearly 200 times. In view 
of these figures Hort’s statement, quoted above, about the 
number of Syrian readings in E seems hardly adequate. It is 
the only sentence I know relating to textual criticism from the 
pen of that wise and trustworthy scholar which puts the reader 
distinctly on the wrong track. 

It may be well to add that of the 70 cases in chapters 14 and 

The figures stated in these investigations cannot be guaranteed as more than ap- 
proximate. but they are very nearly accurate, and the margin of possible error does not 
affect their value for the purposes for which they are employed. Mere variations of 
spelling have been neglected. 
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15 where E departs from the old-uncial group, only three (one 
an obvious lapsus pennae) show a positive difference between 
e and E. 

An examination of other parts of E yields a similar result. 
Thus for chapter 18 the list of readings where E is in agreement 
with neither ('odex B nor the Antiochian text is as follows: 


18, 2 ha] + h 

() Trpos auTOUs] avrois 
7 TCTOV lOVffTOV 
10 om (TOL 
19 aUTOu] €K6t 

26 Oeov] Kvpiov 

27 ets TTfjp axaiau bieKdeiv 

28 KarrjXeyx^'^o 

br]ixoat,a\ + Kai /car olkov 
om TOP before xpto’ror 


Of these readings oidy two are shared with D; in only one (vs. 
6, avTois) does e fail to support E. 

An analysis made of the readings of E in chaj)ters 1 and 2 
and in cluipter 12 yields a similar result. 

The element in Codex liaudiaiius which cannot be accounted 
for from either of the two texts (old-uncial and Antiochian) 
from which E is mainly derived is thus relatively small. It is 
doubtless drawn in part from the peculiar readings of the special 
types of old-uncial and Antiochian codices to which E owes 
its origin; but although these peculiar readings may some- 
times, or often, be of “Western’' origin, that, as has been said 
above, does not suffice to make E a witness to the “Western” 
text. By itself E is incaj)able of teaching us what the “West- 
ern” text was; only when some outside source offers convincing 
proof, can we recognize any reading of E as “Western.” And 
the use even of this small element of the text as a guide to the 
Greek forbears of E is vitiated by the constant possibility that 
any given strange reading may be merely due to a retranslation 
from the Latin column. 
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In a word, the more striking Greek ‘^Western” readings of 
Codex Laiidianus are due to the presence, in the Latin text 
used, of “Western” additions which had to be translated into 
Greek in order to fill out the Greek column of the manuscript 
(or, rather, of its exemplar). These new translations often be- 
tray their origin by differing notably in form from their (ireek 
counterparts in Codex Bezae, but they constitute the chief, if 
not the sole, ground for the common imj)ression about the 
njanuscript (and for Ilort’s statement) that the text of E con- 
tains a distinct “Western” element. The agreements of E with 
D in other, single, readings are far less numerous Ilian is often 
supposed, and most of them occur in cases wlu're 1) and the old 
uncials are in agreement, so that such readings ])lainly have no 
claim to distinctively “Western” character, but merely ti'stify 
to the sound, ancient text which forms one of the two original 
components of the text of E. 

It thus appears that not much is to be learned from the Greek 
text of Codex Laiidianus, and that, as a means of bringing us 
nearer either to the old-uncial text or to the “Western” text, 
its readings are hardly worth including in a textual ap[)aratus. 
With the JiUtin text of e the case is (juite difiVrent, for that is a 
significant member of a group of rej)resentatives of a highly 
important recension of the Latin New Testanumt. 

And yet the (ireek of Codex laiudiamis does render tlu' tex- 
tual critic one servic(‘. Tlie origin and history of the Antiochian 
text constitutes an important problem, which must be worked 
out if the whole prolilem of the textual criticism of th(‘ New 
Testament is to be perfectly solved. 'I'he (‘arliest extant manu- 
scripts of Acts containing the chara(!teristic Antiochian text as a 
whole are uncials of the ninth century, far removed in dab* from 
the fourth century, in which the Antiochian text is belicwed to 
have had its origin; and we crave light on the inU^rveniiig 
period. One leaf of a palimpsest with an unmistakably Antio- 
chian text of Acts was found in the (haiizah at Cairo, and dates 
from tlic sixth ceiitury.^^ (Jodex Laiidianus is certainly almost 

C. Taylor, Hebrew-Greek Cairo Genizah Palimpsests from the Tayl(»r-Sc}iechter 
Collection, 1900, p. 94. 
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as old as that, and in its composition the Antiochian ingredient 
is strong. It is a strange conclusion, in view of the general 
repute and frequent use of Codex Laudianus as “Western,” but 
nevertheless it seems to be the fact, that the Greek text of E 
owes its chief importance to being the most ancient Greek copy 
of the Book of Acts extant which contains so large a proportion 
of Antiochian readings that it can be treated as a witness 
(though a mixed one) to the Antiochian text.^^ 

For other illusl rat ions of the several types of reading to be found in E see the 
elaborate analysis and lists in Von Soden, Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments^ I. 
Teil, 3 , Abteilung, pp. 1709, 1717-1720, 1811-1814. 



A NEW COLLECTION OF “ACTA CONCILIORTJM 
OECUMENICORUM”: AN APPEAL 

FRIEDRICH LOOPS 

University of Halle 

In 1901-1906 the publishing office of Hubert Welter in Paris 
issued a new edition of the well-known “Saeroruni coneiliorum 
nova et amplissima collectio,” edited in 1759-1798 by J. 1). 
Mansi. This “new Mansi” is a mere reprint, which allowed 
no correction or enlargement of Mansi’s text, the pages being 
reproduced almost photographically. Did tlu^ publisher of 
this reprinted Mansi and his advisers give a “testimonium 
paupertatis” to modern scholars, by thus reproducing a col- 
lection whicli appeared one hundred and fifty yc'ars ago? Not 
in the least. The modern manner of editing ancient texts was 
rather recognized than disregarded by assuming that a really 
new edition of Mansi’s collection was impossible. It was indeed 
quite impossible; for while all scholars who have madi' use of 
Mansi’s collection have perceived its deh^ets, yet at the same 
time they have seen that to corn'ct them would require more 
time than can be spent on a new edition. 

Mansi’s collection has two chief defects. 1’he first lies in 
its texts. Of all colh'ctions of Acta (’oncilioruni only the first 
(edited 15^6 by J. Merlin), the Koman edition of 1608- 1612, 
and the “Nova collectio coneiliorum” of Stepluui Haluz(‘ 
(Paris, 1688) printed all their texts from manuscripts. Manu- 
scripts were studied, of course, by the later editors, who made 
use of them especially in preparing the additions which they 
gave; but the greater part of their texts were reprintial from 
the earlier collections. Mansi’s collection is famous as the 
last and the richest of all (39 volumes folio), but it is not better 
than the others which followed the Roman collection, and is far 
from absolving the task. Modern editors cannot dispense 
themselves from the duty of collecting and examining the manu- 
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scripts as completely as possible, and of reconstructing the 
texts with the utmost exactness. 

The second serious defect in Mansi is common to all printed 
collections without exception. The student can seldom dis- 
cover from what manuscripts the texts are taken; and when, 
as is generally the case, a series of documents is given, the order 
in which these stand in the manuscripts is not made clear, being 
altered by chronological reflections. Modern scholarship, espe- 
cially since the famous work of F. Maassen (“Geschichte der 
Quellen und der Literatur dcs canonischen Rcchts im Abend- 
lande bis ziim Aiisgange des Mittelalters,” Graz, 1870), is in- 
terested not only in the isolated texts, but also in the order in 
which they are found in the ancient manuscript collections. 
We h.ave learned how much profit is to be gained for history 
itself by analyzing and exploring these collections. The task 
of corrc'cting this second defect of Mansi^s collection is a very 
intricate and extensive one, and every competent judge will 
understand that even a Nestor’s life, nay ten lives of ten co- 
operators reaching the second limit of the ninetietli psalm, 
would not suffice for the duty of a modern editor with regard 
to all the texts and all tiie collections printed by Mansi. I'his 
was acknowledged in practice when Vlansi’s “Collectio con- 
ciliorum” was republished in a mechanical reprint. 

Beyond all doubt, however, the new Mansi is not what 
modern study of the councils rc‘(|uires. And since the whole 
work, namely a new edition of all “Acta conciliorum,” is im- 
possible, that part which is possible must be done; that is, 
the acts of single councils, or of coherent series of councils, 
must be edited one after another with all the accuracy required 
by the nioderii scientific conscience. 

Now among the acts of councils none are of greater his- 
torical importance and more universal religious interest to 
scholars of all confessions than those of the oecumenical coun- 
cils of the ancient church. To make a new edition of these 
acts is not at all an easy task, but it is not so extensive a one 
as might seem at first sight. For the “acts” of the first oecu- 
menical council probably never comprised more than its creed 
and its canons, together with the list of the members and the 
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official letters of the synod (minutes, as it seems, not having 
been taken) ; and tlie minutes of the so-called second oecumen- 
ical council, which, as I think, once existed, have not been pre- 
served for posterity. Only for the succeeding councils do the 
minutes, or parts of the minutes, still exist, accompanied in the 
“acts” of our manuscripts by letters, addresses, and resolu- 
tions belonging to the councils or relating to the subject of 
their proceedings. On the other hand, a critical edition of 
these oldest “Acta conciliorum,” has its own great difficulties 
in the case of all these councils, although in different ways in 
the several cases. The very first of these, the Ephesian council 
of 431, involves more difficulties than the others, the acts of this 
council being of an exceedingly intricate sort. For as this 
“holy third oecumenical coiiiicil” was actually divided into 
two opposing synods, that of Cyril and his party and that of 
the Antiochians, one single collection of its minutes and docu- 
ments never existcnl, but from the beginning tluTC were two; 
and documents of difterent origin wen' often intermingled in 
the manuscripts, documents of the one collection being omitted 
and documents of the other add(‘d. The whole of the Antio- 
chian form of the acts is irreparably lost; only for the ('yrillian 
synod are minutes preserved, and these in a very scanty form, 
combined with a varying nnmlx'r of documents. Mansi’s 
“Collectio conciliorum” offers only that form of tlu‘se Ephesian 
acts which is preserved in a singl<‘ class of manuscripts and 
printed in the earlier editions, together with a further Latin 
collection containing many documents of Antiochian origin. 
A modern editor lias here to disentangle a very complicated 
manuscript tradition, for he must enable his Headers to survey 
all the forms of collections existing in the manuscripts, and 
moreover must print all the extant documents in such a manner 
that their place in the manuscripts from which tlu^y are taken 
is clearly recognizable. Only after long labor of collection and 
comparison of manuscripts can all this be done. For the acts 
of the later councils the editor’s task is less intricate. Even 
that work, however, can be performed only by a scholar with 
adequate palaeographical and philological knowledge in both 
Greek and Latin, occasionally also in Syriac, and by one who 
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is at the same time familiar with the history of the ancient 
church in all its branches. 

Therefore the “ Wissenschaftliche Gesellschaft in Strassburg” 
(transferred to Heidelberg after the war), when projecting in 
1909 a new edition of ‘‘Acta conciliorum oecumenicorum,*’ was 
fortunate to secure an editor competent and courageous enough 
to perform the task in Professor Eduard Schwartz, then at 
Freiburg, in 1897-1902 at Strassburg, and now at Munich. 
Indeed, the Society would never have planned so vast and 
difficult an undertaking, if this scholar had not been one of its 
members. If anyone in the world is equal to the task, it is Dr. 
Schwartz, for he is not only one of our best philologists, but 
has proved himself also an eminent expert in chronology and 
in the history of the ancient church and its ecclesiastical law. 
Evidence of this is given by his studies, “Zur Geschichte des 
Athanasius” (Nachrichten dcr konigl. Gesellschaft der Wis- 
senschaften zu Gottingen, philologisch-historische Klasse, 1904, 
1905, 1908, 1911); by his admirable work, “Christliche und 
jUdische Ostertafeln” (Abhandlungen der kgl. Gesellschaft der 
Wisscnschaften zu Gottingen, VIII, 1905, No. 6) ; by his article, 
“Eusebios von Caesarea” (Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclo- 
padie, VI, 1, 1907); by his paper, “tlber die pseudoaposto- 
lischen Kirchenordnungen (Schriften der Wissenschaftlichen 
Gesellschaft in Strassburg, No. 6, 1910); by his “Kaiser Con- 
stantin und die christliche Kirche” (Leipzig, 1913); by his 
“Konzilstudien” (Schriften dcr Wissenschaftlichen Gesell- 
schaft in Strassburg, Ileft 20, 1914) ; and by different treatises 
from his pen in various journals, such as the essays, “Johannes 
Rufus, ein monophysitischer Schriftsteller” (Sitzungsberichte 
der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften, philos.-histor. 
Kl. 1912, Abhandlung 16); “Zur Vorgeschichte des Ephesi- 
nischen Konzils” (Historische Zeitschrift, Band 112, 1914, pp. 
237-263); ‘tJber die Reichskonzilien von Theodosius bis Jus- 
tinian” (Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fUr Rechtsgeschichte, 
XLII, kan. Abt., XI, 1921, pp. 208-254); and (the last 
fruit of his indefatigable research) the essays, “ Die sogenannten 
Gegenanthematismen des Nestorius,” and “Zur Schriftstellerei 
Theodorets” (Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie der 
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Wissenschaften, philos.-philolog. und historische Klasse, 1922, 
Abhandlung 1). 

More than thirteen years have elapsed since the Strassburg 
Society resolved to bring out this new edition of “Acta con- 
ciliorum oecumenicorum.” The earliest volume (IV, 2; see 
below) was issued in 1914. Then the war interrupted the prep- 
aration of further volumes. At its close Dr. Schwartz resumed 
his work with intensity. In 1914, with the initial volume, a 
plan of the whole was issued, promising more than “Acta 
conciliorum.“ Rightly considering that the different councils 
are linked to one another not only by the nature of the ques- 
tions discussed and by the course of events, but also by con- 
temporary collections of letters, addresses, and similar docu- 
ments relating to their proceedings, the Strassburg Society 
had resolved to combine the edition of these latter collections 
with that of the Acts, hhght “tomes” were projected: 

Tomus I. Concilium Ephesinum anni 491. 

Vol. 1 : Acta graeca. 

Vol. 2: Acta latina collectionis Veronensis (Maassen, 
§ 739-741). 

Vol. 3: Acta latina collectionis Turonensis (Maassen, 
§ 735-738). 

Vol. 4: Synodicon Casinense (Maassen, § 745-746). 

Vol. 5: Marius Mercator (now formulated otherwise, see 
below). 

Tomus II. Concilium Chalccdoncnsc. 

Vol. 1 : Acta graeca. 

Vol. 2: Versiones latinac antiquissimae. 

Vol. 3: Versio antiqua. 

Vol. 4: Versio a Rustico correcta (Maassen, § 755-761). 

Vol. 5: Codex encyclius (Maassen, § 762-765). Collec- 
tiones epistularum et libellorum de schismate Acaciano 
(Maassen, § 777-778). 

Vol. 6 (now abandoned) : Collectiones epistularum Leonis 
papae, quae ad haeresim Eutychianam pertinent. 

Tomus III. Collectio contra Monophysitas et Origenistas 
destinata. Insunt acta synodorum Constantinopolitanae et 
Hierosolymitanae anni 536 (Maassen, § 766-768). 
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Tomus IV. Concilium Constantinopolitanum anni 553. 

Vol. 1 : Acta concilii. 

Vol. 2: Johannis Maxentii libelli. Collectio codicis No- 
variensis XXX. Colfectio codicis Parisini 1682. Procli 
tomus ad Armenios. Johannis papae II epistula ad 
viros illustres. 

Tomus V. Concilium Constantinopolitanum anni 680-681. 

Vol. 1 : Acta gracca. 

Vol. 2: Acta latina. 

Vol. 3: Synodus Laterancnsis anni 640. 

Tomus VI. Concilium Nicaenum altcrum. 

Vol. 1 : ^cta gracca. 

Vol. 2.: Vcrsio Anastasii bibliothecarii. 

Tomus VTI. Concilium Constantinopolitanum anni 869 (the 
eighth oecumenical council according to Roman Catholic reck- 
oning, but not acknowledged by the Greek Church). 

Tomus VIII. Concilium Constantinopolitanum anni 879 
(closely connected witli the former and highly esteemed by the 
Gre(*k church, although not as oecumenical, but condemned by 
the Roman Church). 

The initial volume (tom. IV, vol. 2) appeared in 1914, but 
in spite of its splendid form and great value to scholars, it was 
not the happi(\st possible inauguration of the undertaking. The 
texts here given are, indeed, important as illustrating the 
antec(‘dents of the fifth council, and the works of Maxentius 
were now printed for the first time in a critical edition (the 
only (existing manuscript having been newly recovered); 
nevertheless the volume, containing no text hitherto entirely 
unknown, was not one of those which scholars most eagerly 
awaited, for their main interest lies rather in the first tome with 
its five volumes. How much is to be expected from these vol- 
umes relating to the Ephesian council of 431, Dr. Schwartz 
showed two years ago in a paper, “Neue Aktenstiicke zum 
ephesinischen Konzil von 431” (Abhandlungen der Bayer- 
ischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, philosophisch-philo- 
logische und historische Klasse, Band XXX, Abhandlung 8, 
Munich, 1920). Two points in this essay are especially re- 
markable. First, the announcement of the recent discovery at 
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Athens (by Professor A. Ehrhard) of a manuscript of the 
Ephesian acts, communicated in photographs to Dr. Schwartz 
early in 1914. This manuscript is not an old one (saec. XIII), 
but it contains about forty-five documents, a relatively large 
number, hitherto either completely unknown, or not known in 
their Greek text. Dr. Schwartz has made a preliminary pub- 
lication of these texts in his paper, and will give a fuller edition 
of them in Tome I, 1 of the “Acta conciliorum.’' The second 
point of interest is that in this paper Dr. Schwartz has been 
able to classify the manuscripts of the Ephesian acta. Setting 
apart the varying additions, found in most of the manuscripts, 
he distinguishes three collections: a larger one preserved in 
cod. Vatic. 830 (and its copies), and two collections of less 
extent, namely, that found in the cod. Atheniensis (A) and 
that designated as S, contained in cod. Coislin. ,32, olim Segui- 
rianus, and some other manuscripts. Similar to the collections 
A and S (particularly to the latter) is the liatiri collection of 
cod. Paris. 1,572, olim Turonensis, publisht'd by Baluze (unfor- 
tunately in combination with documents of other origin). Be- 
sides this “Gollectio Turonensis,” two other liatin collc'ctions 
(partly more or less akin to that of Tours) are extant: “("ol- 
lectio Veronensis” and the so-called “Synodicon Gasiiiense.” 
The latter, imperfectly edited by Christian Lupus (Louvain, 
1()73) and in the “Nova collectio” of Stephen Baluze, is of 
great interest because it combines with the “Collectio 'Puro- 
nensis” many documents of Antiochian origin. In thus dis- 
tinguishing various collections and in insisting uj)on tlu^ luxies- 
sity of printing these collections in their proper order, Dr. 
Schwartz does not follow a barren notion of scholarly exact- 
ness, as may be made plain by two observations. In 1914, as 
we liavc seen. Tome I, vol. ,5 was announced as to contain 
“Marius Mercator.” Meanwhile, however, Dr. Schwartz 
examined thoroughly cod. Paris. 2,34, an ancient copy of which, 
now lost, had been used by Joh. Gamier in editing “Marius 
Mercator” in 1673, while Stephen Baluze in his edition of the 
same author (1684) based his text on a modern copy. In ex- 
amining the Paris manuscript, Dr. Schwartz observed that in 
it the works, or certain works, of Marius Mercator are only a 
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part of the contents, the rest showing clearly that the manu- 
script is a collection compiled in the sixth century. Thus the 
name of Marius Mercator has to be withdrawn from nearly 
half the works or translations hitherto ascribed to him, while 
a new source is gained, useful for the history of the sixth cen- 
tury. Therefore an announcement of the ‘^Acta conciliorum 
oecumenicorum,*’ newly issued in 1922 by the publishers 
(Vereinigung wissenschaftlicher Verleger, Berlin), mentions 
Tome I, 5 as comprising “Collectiones Palatina [partly by 
Marius Mercator] et Sichardiana” (cf. E. Schwartz, Konzil- 
studien, pp. 57 f.). The second observation is of more general 
interest. Studying the various collections of Ephesian acta. Dr. 
Schwartz has become convinced, and in his above mentioned 
paper, “Neue Aktenstucke,’’ he convinces his readers, that 
the “Acta concilii Ephesini” in their most original forms did 
not come into existence by the insertion of letters, addresses, 
etc., into a copy of the minutes drawn up at the council, but 
by the addition of the minutes, or parts of them, to documents 
of party interest, so that those collections, far from being com- 
posed in order to illustrate history, are to be regarded as closely 
connected with church politics, being themselves the product 
of controversial activity. The same observation, although not, 
as I think, to the same extent, is to be made respecting the 
“Acta Chalcedonensia.” 

In this way the “Acta conciliorum oecumenicorum’’ are be- 
coming sources of church-history not only as reports of events 
of an earlier period, but also for the very days of their origin. 
Such importance, however, can only be attributed to the “Acta 
conciliorum” when they have been edited with such accuracy 
as Dr. Schwartz will employ, and already has employed, in his 
edition. It is, therefore, of vital interest for church history, 
that the great, nay stupendous, undertaking of Dr. Schwartz 
should be accomplished, at least to the extent of the first four 
tomes. Tome V and Tome VI arc perhaps not so necessary, 
and Tome VII and Tome VIII might be called superfluous, so 
far as this series is concerned. 

And so I come to the proper intention of these lines. After 
the war, in consideration of the high price of paper and printing, 
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the publishers at first despaired of continuing the projected 
work. For more than a year it was doubtful whether all Dr. 
Schwartz’s work had not been in vain, or at least whether it 
could be made available in our time. But the publishers have 
bravely resolved to carry out the plan, and parts of Tome I, 
vol. 4 have recently been printed and published. Many other 
volumes are so far completed that the press will not become 
idle for want of manuscript — if only the volumes can be sold. 
An appeal is made to all who are interested in church history 
and in the history of the later Roman empire. Each subscrip- 
tion, to be made through booksellers or directly to the “Ver- 
einigung wissenschaftlicher Verleger,” Gcuthinerstrassc 38, 
Berlin W 10, will be a real assistance. 

After the great war few things remain in our troubled world 
to which genuine international esteem and interest attach; but 
one such, perhaps the only one, is knowledge and all that can 
promote it. 




NOTES 


’EMBPIMHSAMENOS AND 'OPriSGEIS, MARK 1, 40-43 

The interpretation of these verses and the textual problem which 
they involve has long been disputed among critics. With the ordinary 
text the difficulty begins with the word kfil^pLurjaanevos in vs. 43. It 
means ‘scolding,* or ‘rebuking,* and no reason can be seen for Jesus* 
adopting this attitude towards the man whom he had just healed. 
The matter becomes even more complicated if the variant readings 
in verse 41 be considered. The ordinary texts read aTr\ayxvL(70eisy 
‘having compassion on him,* but one of the earliest, Codex Ikzae, 
reads opyiaOeis, * being angry with him,’ or perhaps more accurately, 
‘being in a passion,* although nothing in the story explains why 
Jesus should have been in a passion with the unfortunate leper. 
With this agree several old Latin codices.' It seems probable that 
dpyiadeis is the original reading; it certainly is “hard,** and there 
was no reason why airXayxi'LCTdeis should be changed to it, though 
the reverse change is not difficult to understand. Perhaps the 
explanation can be found in the punctuation. I suggest that it 
should be punctuated and translated as follows: ‘And there came 
to him a leper beseeching him and kneeling and saying to him, If 
thou wilt, thou canst make me clean; and he [the lei)er] put out his 
hand in a passion of rage and touched him. And he [Jesus] said, I 
will, be thou clean. And immediately the leprosy departed from him 
and he was clean. And he rebuked him and immediately drove him 
out.’ 

A sudden access of rage on the part of a leper, struck by the misery 
and impossibility of his situation, is comprehensible, and the touching 
of Jesus would be a not unnatural expression of such passion. To 
touch anyone was the one thing expressly forbidden to lepers. A 
similar impulse is brought out with great skill in Iludyard Kipling’s 
story, entitled “The Mark of the Beast.** 

' The reference in von Soden’s apparatus to dpyurOtls as occurring in Tatian 
(Ephrem^s commentary) seems to be due to a mistake. The language of Ephrem is 
fully accounted for by kp^pi/jujaapevoi, and does not imply that the Diatessaron read 
6pyur$els for oir'KayxvwOil^. But see J. R. Harris, Expositor, October 1922, pp. 259-261 . 
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But to a later generation of readers the natural referenee of ‘touched 
him’ would be to the healing touch of Jesus. The phrase once mis- 
interpreted, it was natural to change opyiadeis, which had now no 
meaning, into (nrXayxvKrOeU, That done, kfjLpptprjaafievos loses all 
force, whereas with the interpretation now suggested it is the natural 
rebuke of Jesus for the leper’s unwarrantable act in a moment of 
passion. It is obvious that in any case the change of reference in the 
‘he’ and the ‘him’ is obscure, but it is also clear that the change of 
subject has to be made somewhere in this long and inartistic sentence. 
To make the sense plain, the latest manuscripts insert the name of 
Jesus before <r 7 r\ayxi^t(r 6 ds, but this is undoubtedly an emendation 
of late date. It is far more likely that the real change of subject comes, 
as suggested above, with Xtyct in vs. 41. 

Kirsopp Lake. 

Harvard University. 


THE DATE OF THE ACTS OF PHILEAS AND 
PHILOROMUS 

The Acts of Pliileas and Philoromus are often cited among the more 
authentic documents which we possess for the persecution of Diocle- 
tian. As such they are included in Ruinart’s “Acta martyrum 
sincera” and Knopf’s “Ausgewahlte Marlyrerakten.” Delehaye ^ 
classes them with his third group of hagiographic sources, that is, 
with those accounts which are drawn either from the proch-verbaiix 
or from the reports of eyewitnesses. Harnack,^ Tillemont,^ Allard,^ 
Le Riant,'’ and Mason ® are likewise convinced of their historical 
credibility. On the contrary, Schmidt,^ Holl,^ and Schwartz ® are 
agreed in rejecting them: the first, without any serious proof; the 
second, on the negligible ground that one or two stock phrases are 

^ I/^jcndcs IiJigio^,T{iphiques, 2. cd,, Bruxelles, lOOG, p. 137. 

“ Die Chronologic der altchrislliclien Litteratur, Leipzig, 1904, II. 2, p. 70. 

® M4nioircs pour servir ii Thistoire ecelesiastique dcs six premiers siecles, V, Bruxelles, 
1732, p. 200. 

* La p<‘rseeution de Dioel^lien et le triomphe de I’eglise, II, Paris, 1908, p. 105, note 3. 

* Note siir les aetes de S. Phileas, in Nuovo Bullettino di archeologia cristiana, II, 
1896, pp. 27-33. 

® 1'he Persecution of Diocletian, Ix)ndon, 187C, pp. 290-294; The Historic Martyrs 
of the Primitive Church, London, 1905, pp. 318-323. 

^ Texte und Untersuchungen, N. F., V, p. 22. 

* Neue Jahrbiiclier f. d. klassische Altertum, 1914, pp. 537 f. 

® GOttinger Nachrichten, phil.- hist. Klasse, 1905, p. 176, note 2. 
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repeated which are common to other Acta; and the third, for the 
more serious reason that he believes them to contain extracts from 
Rufinus’s translation of Eusebius’s Church History. This appears to 
be the view of Duchesne also, for he writes: “Za fossim des saints 
PhilSas et Philorome . . . pent avoir ete retoncMe gd et la d'apres 
Rufin^ mais elle contient de bonnes parties,^* The opposite of this, how- 
ever, seems to be the case, namely, that the tradition of the Latin 
Acts of Phileas and Philoromus antedates Rufinus, and consequently 
that the passage in Rufinus is dependent upon these Acts.^^ More- 
over Eusebius’s Church History admirably supplements and cor- 
roborates the specific data of the Acts, thus affording a substantial 
reason for accepting as historical the greater part of their contents. 
Perhaps the most judicious procedure would be to observe the rule 
which Delehaye has formulated for the criticism of epic Passions, 
namely, to accept as historically authentic the more original and per- 
sonal sections (such as the dialogue and the facts of the persecution), 
but to be extremely circumsj)ect regarding the commonplaces. 

The historical facts to be gleaned from the Acta and from Eusebius 
are as follows. The two martyrs, Phileas and Philoromus, were of 
noble and wealthy Egyptian families; the former, a well-known 
bishop of Thmuis (lower Egypt), is likewise known to us through a 
pastoral letter on the then current persecution preserved in Eusebius’s 
Church History — in courage, nobility of spirit, and dignity of 
speech a i)arallel to the pastoral exhortations of Cardinal Mercicr to 
his suffering co-religionists in Belgium during the late war. This 
Phileas, Eusebius informs us,*^ was notable for his excellent educa- 
tion, his great wealth, and his wide and enthusiastic knowledge of 
philosophy. In the Acta he engages in a spirited dialogue with the 
Egyptian prefect, Culcian, who seems to have had a certain acquaint- 
ance with pagan polemical literature — rather with the “True 
Word” of Celsus than with Porphyry, “Against the Christians,” I 
should judge. Culcian and Phileas discuss an amazing range of sub- 
jects — Christian opposition to sacrifices, the Jewish view of sacri- 
fices, Paul of Tarsus, Plato, Socrates, the soul, the nature of God, 

Histoire ancienne de I’eglise, II, 4. ed., Paris, 1910, p. 46, note 3. 

Cf. Delehaye, Les passions des martyrs et les genres litteraires, Bruxelles, 1921, 
p. 143, note 2. 

“ Hist. eceJes. (ed. Schwartz), viii, 9, 6-8. 

Les passions des martyrs et Ics genres litteraires, pp. 435-437. 

Cf. Hist, eccles., viii, 10, 2-10; reprinted in Knopf, AusgewUhlte M’drlyreraktcn, 
Tubingen, 1913, pp. 95-96. 

Hist, eccles., viii, 9, 6-8. 
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and the divinity of Christ — and although they represent opposite 
poles of religious thought, there is much show of reciprocal forbear- 
ance, and an absence of personal abuse which is most refreshing be- 
cause so rare to the reader of the Acta Sanctorum.^® When Phileas, 
refusing to sacrifice to the gods, quotes the scriptural penalty of de- 
struction, nisi soli deo, Culcian requests him to sacrifice to his one 
God {immola ergo deo soli)}'^ Later, when Phileas again refuses to 
sacrifice, Culcian asks if it is because of his conscience,^® an interesting 
admission on the part of a Roman magistrate, for it indicates a gen- 
uine attempt to understand the real nature of Christianity and the 
fundamental reason for objecting to the command to sacrifice. Cul- 
cian even expresses a certain admiration for Phileas, saying that he 
could have done hurt to Phileas in his own town, but that he forbore, 
because he wished instead to show him his kindly regard, to which 
Phileas responds in effect: ‘Many thanks, but pray be bolder; do 
your duty, and make a martyr of me.’ Culcian, who has thus far 
shown great patience, now becomes exasperated, and declares: “If I 
knew that you were in want and had therefore succumbed to this 
folly (Christianity), I would not spare you; but 1 know that you are 
very wealthy and capable of supporting not only yourself but almost 
the entire province — I therefore spare you and urge you to sacri- 
fice.’’^® Phileas persists in his refusal, the intervention of the attend- 
ing lawyers (his i)agan brother among them) effects a delay, and he is 
then subjected, as Eusebius also states,-^ to the entreaties of relatives 
and friends: advocati el ojfficium nno cum curalore et cum omnibus pro- 
pinquis cius pedes eius com pi ecta bantu r, rogantes ut respect imi haberei 
uxoris et curam susciperet liberorumP Intercession is now made by 
Philoromus, prominent in the Egyptian imperial service, who makes 
an impassioned i)lea for Phileas’s rights of conscience. The wrath of 
presiding magistrate iind audience is now directed against Philoromus, 

Cf. Acts of Phileas and Philoromus, cc. 1-2; in Knopf, pp. 97-100. 

The hypothesis of Allard, that we have here a play of words (soli deo, deo soli) 
to denote the cult of the Sol invictus appears to be too ingenious. Cf. Allan!, La per- 
secution de Dioclelien, II, p. 100, note 1. Knopf (p. 97, 1. 15) capitalizes Soli, thus ac- 
cepting Allard’s view. I prefer, with Tillemonl (Memoires, V, p. 207) the simpler and 
more obvious sense. Note, too, but a few lines further on (Knopf, p. 97, 1. 28) the same 
combination of words, “Deo soli in Jerosolyma.” 

Cf. Acta, c. 1 (Knopf, p. 98, 1. 20). 

Ibid., c. 2 (Knopf, p. 99, 11. 22-25). 

20 Ibid., p. 100. 

2‘ Hist, eccles., viii, 9, 8. 

“ Acta, c. 2 (Knopf, p. 100, 11. 15-18). 
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and in all probability an interrogatoire took place which the docu- 
mentary tradition has unfortunately not preserved Culcian there- 
upon condemns both Phileas and Philoromus to suffer death by the 
sword.2^ 

Such in substance is the story of the martyrdom as transmitted to 
us by the Acta. The problem of the date of the events has called out 
divers conjectures on the part of scholars. Although all are agreed in 
assigning the Acts to the period of Maximinus l)aja\s rule in Egypt 
(from May 1, 305 until the summer of 313), accord as to the exact 
year is wanting. Tillemont fixes the limits at from 306 to 311, and 
seems to prefer 310. Ilarnack,^® Schmidt, and more recently Can- 
tarelli 2 ® and Delehaye have decided for 305. Leclercq,®® although 
he blunders in naming Culcian the successor of Ilierocles as prefect 
of Egypt, seems right in dating the martyrdom at least a year later, 
namely in 306. Allard,®' with a certain show of reason, has deter- 
mined upon 307. The facts involved in the problem are: (1) Febru- 
ary 4th as the date of Phileas’s death on the evidence of Jerome’s 
Martyrology ; (2) the statement by Eusebius®® that l)oth Phileas 

and Philoromus suffered martyrdom, but without any precise chrono- 
logical indications; (3) the frequent reference in the Acta to Culcian 
as the trial judge and prefect of Egypt; ®^ (4) the information 
drawn from two Oxyrhynchiis papyri to the effect that ('ulcian was 
prefect of Egypt in February 303 and May 305; (5) the existence 

of a joint letter of the bishops Phileas, Ilesychius, Theodore, and 
Pachomius, written during their imprisonment and addressed to 
Melitius, bishop of Lycopolis, protesting against the latter’s uncanoni- 

Cf. Tillemont, Memoires, V, p. 208. Alhinl (La persecution de Diocletieii, II, 
p. 112, note 1) is assuredly wrong in holding that there was no interrogatoire of JMiilo- 
romus, for that would have been contrary to all established usage. C’f. (LdFcken in 
Hermes, 1910, p. 491. 

Hist, eeelcs., viii, 9, 8; and Acta SS. I*hil<*ae et Philoromi, c. .8 (Knopf, pp. 100 f.). 

26 Meinoire.s, V, pp. 190, 209. 

26 Die Chronologic der altehristlichen Litteratur, H, 2, p. 70. 

22 Texte und IJntersuehungen, N. F., V, 1901, p. 22. 

26 Memorie d. II. Accademia dei Lincei, XIV, 0, 1911, pp. 324 f. 

22 Analecta Bollandiana, XL, 1922, p. 26. 

*0 Les Martyrs: le troi.sieme siecle, Diocletieii, II, Pari.s, 1903, p. 290. 

6' Di pcr.secution de Diocletien, II, p. 105. 

62 Cf. edition of De Hossi-Duchesne, Martyrologium Hieronymianurn (Bruxelles, 
1894), published as preface to vol. II, November, of the Acta Sanctorum. 

66 Hist, eccles., loc. cit. 

Acta SS. Phileae ct Philoromi, cc. 1-3, Knopf, pp. 97-101. 

*6 Pap. Oxyrh. 1, 1898, 71, p. 132; and Pap. Oxyrh. VI, 895; cf. Cantarelli, loc. cit. 
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cal ordinations in the diocese of Alexandria while the Alexandrian 
bishop, Peter, was absent in flight from the persecution; (6) the 
condemnation and excommunication of Melitius by the ecclesiastical 
Council of Alexandria at Eastertide, 306; (7) the evidence given 

in the “Palestinian Martyrs of Eusebius to the effect that Aedesius, 
brother of the martyred Apphian (April 2, 306), endured much suf- 
fering, punishment, and torture for his faith shortly after {aniKpdv rw 
mrepov) Apphian’s death, was then condemned to the mines, 
was released, and subsequently was martyred by the command of 
Hierocles, prefect of Egypt A consistent outline of the chronology 
of these data would be as follows: Phileas and his fellow bishops 
were imprisoned by Maximinus Daja toward the end of the year 305 
(the year which marked the beginning of the Mclitian schism), and 
addressed their joint letter to Melitius before Easter of 306; Phileas 
was brought for trial before Culcian, condemned, and executed at 
some time before Hierocles succeeded Culcian as prefect of Egypt. 
The latest date we have for Culcian’s prefecture (on the basis of the 
papyri) is May 305, but for the martyrdom of Phileas and Philoromus 
this is not to be regarded as a terminus ad quern, as is done by 
Delehaye and Cantarelli,^® but only as a terminus a quo. There is 
a double explanation for this: first, the papyrus evidence shows that 
('ulcian held office during May 305, and probably for an indefinite 
period thereafter; secondly, the unanimous testimony of primary and 
secondary sources indicates that Phileas and Philoromus were mar- 
tyred at the time when Maxiininus Daja ruled Egypt, that is, be- 
tween May 1, 305, and June 313. The real problem therefore is the 
djite of Culcian’s successor. Cantarelli designates a certain Eii- 
stratius as having been prefect of Egypt for the year 306, and assigns 
the prefecture of Hierocles to the year 307, supporting his argument 
by the conclusions of Schmidt, who had advanced the date of the 
martyrdom of Aedesius to the year 308. I am inclined to accept 

Migne, Patrologia graeca, X, coll. 1565-08; Routh, Reliquiae sacrae, III, 184C» 
pp. 381 If. 

Athanasius, Apologia contra Arianos, 59, in Aligne, Patrologia gracca, XXV, 356. 

** Eusebius, De mart. Palest, (ed. Schwartz), 5, 2-3 (the shorter recension); and the 
longer rcc*cnsion (c-ontaining the Acta of Apphian and Aedesius) in Analecta Bollan- 
diana, XVI, 1907, p. 127 (reprinted in Schwartz, op. cit., p. 919). 

** Analecta Rollnndiana, XL, 1922, p.26. 

‘La serie dei Prefetti di Egitto/ in Memorie d. R. Accad. dei Lincei, XIV, 6, 
1911, pp. 324 f. 

« Ibid. p. 325. 

“ Texte und Untersuchungen, XX, 4, 1901, p, 48. Cf. Cantarelli, op. cit., p. 326. 
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Cantarelli’s date of 307 for Hierocles as correct, but would reject bis 
suggestion as to Eustratius, for the only evidence offered is the 
doubtful statement in the Synaxariurn of Constantinople ^ to the 
eflPect that “this mortal trial of the saintly Christian martyrs Theo- 
dora and Didymus took place in the time of the ruler Diocletian and 
of Eustratius, prefect of Alexandria in Egypt.” The notice from the 
Martyrologium Romanum (under date of April !28), which Cantarelli 
quotes as additional testimony, is to the same purport, but with the 
title of praeses for Eustratius instead of praejectua. Neither the no- 
tice from the Synaxary nor that from the Martyrologium Romanum 
is of independent value, for both arc derived from the Acts of the 
martyrs Theodora and Didymus, which are entirely untrustworthy in 
their chronology, as the inclusion of Diocletian’s name after May 1, 
305, the date of his abdication, would indicate.^^ In the light of 
these considerations, and because the events narrated in the Acts 
of Philcas and Philoromus seem to have occupied a longer period of 
time, the suggested datings of 305 and 306 are to be rejected, and we 
should accept instead the year 307 as the date of the martyrdom of 
Saints Phileas and Philoromus. 

John R. Knipfing. 


Ouio State University. 


^ Synaxariurn cedes. Constantinop. (ed. Dcichaye, as Propylaeiim to Acta Sancto- 
rum, November), p. 712, 1. 14. 

^ This view I had already put in writing in July 1921. At that time Delehaye ex- 
pressed himself to me as in full agreement with regard to the insufficiency of Cantarelli’s 
proof for the establishment of Eustratius’s prefecture in Egypt. 
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